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FIRST  in  Traction!— FIRST  in  Long  Wear!— FIRST  in  Popularity! 


f^TEAR 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


EST  way  to  get  the  truth  about  any  prod¬ 
uct  is  to  ask  the  folks  who  use  it,  day 
|ind  day  out. 

en  it  comes  to  tractor  tires,  farmers  know 
about  what  those  tires  will  do— because 


mers  know  from  experience  which  tires 
e  greatf*r  traction,  clean  better,  last 


y  are  the  tractor  tire  experts  you  can’t 
1  with  claims  — the  farmers  who  have 
d  all  makes  of  tractor  tires  in  years  of 
hand  working  experience  in  the  field. 

y  say  Goodyear  s  Super-Sure-Grips  pull 
re  other  tires  worit.  They  say  Goodyears 
longer. 


y  say  it  in  national  surveys  year  after 


why  not  ask 

he  real  ejqierts 

about  tractor  tires? 


year  — vote  Goodyear’s  Super-Sure-Grips 
their  First  Choice  tractor  tires.  And  there  is 
no  close  second  in  this  preference  vote! 


Isn’t  this  expert  opinion  your  surest  guide 
to  the  best  tractor  tires?  Especially  when 
Goodyears  cost  no  more? 


Super-Surr-tinp— T.  M  The  Tirr  &  Kut4>rr Company.  Akron.  Ohio 


The  Super  C  backed  in  and 
pulied  the  disk  right  out. 


Farmali  pull-power  means  you  have  both  power  and  trac¬ 
tion  for  front-mounted  equipment  —  like  a  middlebuster, 
planter,  cultivator. 

Farmali  pull-power  means  you  have  both  power  and  trac¬ 
tion  combined  into  a  balanced  unit  to  pull  trail -behind 
equipment  through  soft  spots  — where  other  tractors  bog 
down. 

But  more,  Farmali  pull-power  means  you  get  more  useful 
work  from  every  gallon  of  gas— the  tractor  wheels  carry  you 
forward,  instead  of  wasting  fuel  in  excessive  slippage. 


The  disk  harrow  was  weighted  down  until  a  2-plow  tractor 
pulling  it  lost  traction  and  the  wheels  began  to  spin.  Then 
the  Farmali  Super  C  backed  into  the  identical  wheel  tracks 
and  pulled  the  disk  out! 

That  is  the  difference  between  Farmali  pull-power  and  a 
tractor  that  is  short  on  traction.  It  means  having  correct 
power-weight  balance  built  into  your  tractor. 


Vou  can  prove 

McCormick® 

Farmali* 
pull-power 

-fo  yourself 


Farmali  pull -power  means  you  have  both  ample  power  Also,  Farmali  pull-power  cuts  your  manpower  costs  — the 

and  positive  traction,  so  that  rear-mounted  equipment  can  operator  can  maintain  most  efficient  operating  speed  in 
follow  natural  draft  lines.  either  loose  or  hard  ground. 


Your  International  Harvester  dealer  wants 
you  to  Prove  to  Yourself  that  Farmali  Pull-Power 
pays.  See  him  today.  Arrange,  without  obligation, 


for  a  Farmali  demonstration  on  your  farm.  Drive 
a  Farmali  Super  C  yourself —  you'll  understand 
why  Farmalls  are  the  most  popular  tractors  built. 


International  Harvester  products  poy  for  themselves  in  use  —  McCormick  Form  Equipment  and  Formoll  Tractors  .  .  . 
Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers  — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


hnairesots 

FORD  TRI  CK 
BCX)^0\n  RUN 


LOOK  at  this  book  to  see  how  little  it 
costs  to  run  Ford  Trucks  in  farm  work. 
It  shows  figures  on  big  farm  trucks  and 
small  farm  trucks,  from  coast  to  coast. 


FORD  TRUCKS  for ’52 

cost  still  less  to  run  . 


in  farm  work ! 


NOW!  m  SAVINGS  UP  TO  14% 

...AND  MORE  POWER,  TOO! 


Three  new  Ford  Truck  engines  feature  high-compression, 
Low-Friction,  overhead  valve  design.  New  short  stroke  cuts  piston  travel 
up  to  20%  . . .  reduces  friction  . . .  releases  more  power  for  useful  work! 


ATalUbillty  of  equipment,  accessories  and  trim  as  illustrated  is  dependent  on  material  supply  conditions. 


You  can  see  actual  figures  on  Ford 
Truck  running  costs  in  farm  work! 
Final  Results  on  the  nationwide 
50-million-mile  Economy  Run  include 
hundreds  of  farm  truck  costs.  Your 
Ford  Dealer  has  them  now!  He  can 
show  you  how  little  it  costs  to  run  a 
Ford  Truck! 


New  Ford  Trucks  for  ’52  cost  still  less 
to  run!  Ford’s  step-ahead  engineering 
adds  three  much-talked-about  new 
Low-Friction  engines  to  the  line. 
Two  old  favorites  feature  increased 
power.  For  1952,  five  great  engines 
give  you  more  power,  and  more  econ¬ 
omy,  too,  in  a  full  truck  line  from 
lOl-h.p.  Pickups  to  155-h.p.  Big  Jobs. 


NEW  6'  j-ft.  farm  Pickup  is  one  of  many  models  that 
range  up  to  155-h.p.  Big  Jobs.  Choice  of  V-8  or  Six. 


OVER  50,000  dynamometer  test  hours!  Over 
500,000  vehicle  test  miles!  Two  years  of 
testing  ...  all  this  on  the  101 -h.p.  engine 
alone!  New  Ford  Low-Friction  engindlP 
are  probably  the  best  proved  truck  engines 
ever  introduced  to  the  American  farmer. 


TWO  FAMOUS  FARM  WORKHORSES 
give  you  more  power  for  '52 


ThU  world-fomovs 
239  cv.  in.  Ford 
now  hot  1064i.p. 


•  You  "walk”  big  loads  right  off 
the  field  with  the  increased  power 
in  th^se  two  farm  favorites.  More 
power  means  faster  delivery  .  .  . 
more  time  saved  to  put  in  on 
othrr  work. 


The  Power  Pilot  in  these,  and  all 
Ford  Truck  engines,  is  still  a 
Ford  exclusive  in  the  low-price 
field.  It  gives  you  the  most  power 
from  the  least  gas. 

Using  latest  registration  data  on 
over  7,318,000  tracks,  life  insur¬ 
ance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks 
last  longer. 


RIDE  in  comfort,  ride  in  style!  Choice  of 
two  fine  cabs—  the  5-Star  Cab  or,  at 
added  cost,  the  5-Star  Extra  Cab  which 
gives  you  many  added  features  such  as 
foam  rubber  seat  padding,  dome  light,  two 
door  locks,  and  two  arm-rests. 


ProvMl  254  cw.  In. 

Ford  MG  SIX 
now  ho.  1 1 2-h.p. 
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"^inMCtKC  tie  "^aiuK  »k 

FIRESTONE  TIRES  ARE  FIRST  WITH  FARMERS  TODAY 


Enjoy  iht  Voice  of  Pirestom  on  redio  or  ttltvision  tvery  Monday  ettning  over  SBC 


Ck>ivrti)it,  1952,  The  Iflmtooe  Tlr«  &  Rubber  Co. 


Farmers  Buy  What  They  PREFER... aad 
THERE  ARE  MORE  FARM  TRACTORS  ON 

TiPRSlone 

TIRES  ^eccM^ 


Farmers  have  always  preferred  the  advanced 
design  and  better  all-around  performance 
and  pulling  power  of  Firestone  tractor  tires. 
Only  Firestone  Champion  Tractor  Tires  give 
these  extras: 

Curved  and  Tapered  Bars  •  .  .  For  a 

sharper  bite  and  greater  penetration. 

Flared  Tread  Openings ...  To  prevent 
soil  jamming  and  to  permit  easy  soil 
release. 

Wide,  Flat  Treads  . . .  For  greater  trac¬ 
tion  power  and  longer  life. 

A  Choice  of  Two  Tread  Designs  .  .  . 

Open  Center  and  Traction  Center  pat¬ 
ented  tread  designs. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  why 
there  are  more  farm  tractors  on  Firestone  tires 
than  any  other  make.  Go  to  your  Firestone 
Dealer  or  Store  and  see  for  yourself  why 
Firestone  tires  pull  better,  last  longer,  and 
turn  out  more  work  for  your  tire  dollar. 

When  You  Order  a  New 
Tractor  or  Other  Farm 
Equipment,  Specify 
Firestone  Tires 


FOR  LIGHT-TRACTOR  PERFORMANCE 


JOHN  DEERE 
Series  TRACTORS 


AND  A  GREAT  LINE 
OF  QUIK-TATCH  TOOLS 


A  John  Deere  “M'‘  Series  Traetor  ^vith  matehing  tools 
for  your  farm  is  worth  more  to  vou  brcauso  it  offers  more. 


moilern.  quality- 
own  plaee  if  you 
lues  it  offers  vou. 


Get  up  on  the  seat  of  one  of  these 
built  traetors  ami  drive  it  ..  .  on  your 
like  .  .  .  and  make  note  of  the  extra  va 


Put  it  under  load — you'll  quiekly  see  that  it  has  that 
same  lugging  power  and  sustained  speed  whieh  have 
made  the  larger  John  Deere  2-eylinder  traetors  famous 
for  getting  more  work  done  in  a  day  at  loicest  operating 
and  maintenance  costs. 


1-2-Plow  Tricycl«-Typ« 
Gcncrol-Purpotc  .  .  .  Big-Troc- 
tor  Copocity  in  Cultivating  with 
Light-Tractor  Economy. 


1-2-Ptaw  Gonoral-Purposa  .  .  • 
For  Complota  Powor  on  Smallor 
Forms  .  .  .  Helper  Tractor  on 
Lorger  Forms. 


At  the  same  time,  we  believe  you  will  find  that  you 
have  never  before  operated  a  traetor  so  easy  to  handle, 
so  comfortable  for  the  operator — one  that  gives  you  so 
much  value  in  the  features  that  mean  most. 


And  rememher,  John  Deere  ‘"M’’  Series  Traetors  are 
available  with  a  wide  ehoiee  of  field-proved  Quik-Tatch 
working  tools  to  handle  efficiently  the  many  jobs  on  your 
farm. 

Get  full  information  from  your  ft 

John  Deere  dealer.  Write  for  free  g  E 

LI  literature  on  the  model  (or  models)^  3  K 

Lf.  in  whieh  you  are  interested, 


2-S-now  Troefc-Typo  ^  .  for 

Uso  Whorovor  Extio  Troction, 
Flotation,  mm4  Stohlltty  Arc 
Roguirod  for  B^  Wo^ 


COMING  IN  FALL 


Fall  is  the  time  of  year  when  hunters 
spring  up  in  barnyards.  Their  first  words 
usually  are:  "Can  we  go  out  in  the  back 
fields  and  shoot  a  few  rabbits?”  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  are  a  lot  more  hunters 
who  climb  over  the  fences,  leave  gates 
open  and  don't  ask  permission  to  hunt. 
For  the  farmer  with  stock,  who  is  al¬ 
ready  worrying  about  cholera  or  an¬ 
thrax  being  carried  in  by  the  birds  from 
other  farms,  a  squad  of  hunters  is  less 
than  welcome.  What  can  he  do  about  it? 
There  is  a  practical  answer  in  the  article, 
“The  Farmer  and  the  Hunter.” 

.\rthur  Godfrey  is  at  home  on  a  trac¬ 
tor  or  in  a  Navy  plane  and  he  will  be  “at 
home”  for  F.\RM  QUARTERLY  readers 
in  our  Fall  issue.  If  you  would  like  to  sec 
what  his  modern  farm  in  N'irginia  looks 
like,  you  will  enjoy  FARM  QUAR¬ 
TERLY'S  pictun-s  and  the  interesting 
story  on  his  hard-working  farm. 

Grade  .\  milk  houses  are  no  longer 
built  out  of  whatever  left-over  lumb<‘r  or 
concrete  blocks  there  are  around  the  farm. 
To  give  you  all  the  information  you  will 
netd  to  build  a  Grade  A  milk  house, 
there  are  plans  and  cost  figures,  as  well 
as  useful  information  on  materials  and 
equipment  in  the  article,  “How  To  Build 
a  Grade  A  Milk  House.” 

“Raising  Pigs  Without  Brood  Sows,” 
details  the  method  of  making  bigger  pork 
profits  on  substitute  sow's  milk.  These 
are  the  proven  programs  used  by  pig 
hatcheries  to  keep  down  losses. 

“Is  .•\rtificial  Insemination  .Ml  It’s 
Cracked  Up  to  Be?”  takes  a  new  look  at 
a  subject  on  which  there  apparently  is  no 
middle  ground.  People  either  are  com¬ 
pletely  sold  on  it,  or  don’t  want  to  use  it 
at  all.  Farmers  who  believe  in  it  and 
farmers  who  do  not,  farmers  who  want 
to  use  their  own  bulls  in  a  line  breeding 
program,  all  have  given  the  Editors  their 
ideas  for  this  stimulating  article. 

“Go  South,  Young  Man,”  looks  in  on 
Yanki  «  s  who  have  gone  to  the  worn-out 
land  of  the  C'arolinas,  Mississippi  and 
.Mabama,  rejuvenated  it  to  raise  beef  and 
dairy  cattle  on  year  around  pastures. 
Northern  money  and  farming  know-how 
have  been  welcomed  with  ojien  arms  in 
most  areas  of  the  South. 

There  is  an  article  on  Krilium;  the 
Lydella  Fly  which  eats  corn  borers  as  if 
they  were  popcorn;  Glass  Lined  Silos; 
Raising  Geese;  Fall  Seed  Beds,  and  an 
appetizing  article,  “How  to  Make  Apple- 
butter.” 

The  Farm  Home  Section  features  an 
article  on  home-made  cheese  of  interest 
to  thos»‘  who  have  surplus  milk  or  skim 
milk  which  they  would  like  to  make  into 
th<  ir  own  farm  brand  of  cheese. 

F.^RM  QU.ARTERLY’s  pictures  will 
bring  the  beauty  of  the  harvest  and 
autumn  landscapes  for  you  to  enjoy  in 
full  color. 


The  wooden  ploutih  and  mixed  team  of  the  Israeli  peasant  will  soon  he  legend. 


THE  FARM  QUARTERLY 


muter 


STOCK 

BuiUIiii*'  a  Proiluction  Dairy  Herd 

Want  a  Biinalol>urj;cr’.* . 

The  I'liintited  (iucsls . 

The  Red  Polls . 

Ducks  Readv  for  Market  in  Nine  Weeks 


son.  .iM)  ci  TTinno.x 

Fertility  Has  No  Substitute 


T.lliM  HOME 

Twelte  .Special  Paints  to  Make  Farm  Living  Easier 
Farm  Water  Systems . 


I)El\HCIME.yTS 

Letters . 

The  Dairy  Barn . 

'Pile  Farm’s  Pictures . 

Anthrax  Raids  .Midwest  Herds 

Poultry  Yard . 

Farm  Books . 
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B.E  Goodrich 

tires  give  Garling  Farms  long-run  economy 


To  prepare  cotton  land  for  p/anting,  Garling  Farms  uses  tractors  equipped  completely  with  BFG  tires- 
from  "Easy  Steer"  and  Multi-Ring  front  tires  to  Power-Curve  rear  tires. 


as  four  recaps.  All  BFG  truck  tires  of 
8  or  more  plies  are  built  with  the  ex¬ 
clusive  nylon  shock  shield.  Extra-strong 
nylon  cords  absorb  shock  and  protect 
the  tire  body.  Tires  wear  longer.  You  get 
more  recaps  and  more  miles  per  recap. 

Successful  farmers  such  as  Forrest 
Garling  benefit  from  the  extra  savings 
of  B.  F.  Goodrich  tires.  That’s  why  all 
their  equipment— implements,  tractors, 
trucks  and  cars— roll  on  BFG  tires. 
No  matter  where  you  farm  or  the  size 
of  your  operation,  you  also  can  bene¬ 
fit  from  BFG  tires.  See  your  local 
B.F.  Goodrich  retailer — you’ll  find  him 
listed  under  Tires  in  the  Yellow  Pages 
of  your  telephone  directory — or  write: 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


These  Tubeless  Tires  hate  rolled  21,000  miles  without  a  flat. 
Forrest  Garling,  pictured  with  his  daughter.  Sherry  Ann,  expects 
another  25,000  miles  from  them. 


B.  F.  Goodrich  "Life-Saver”  Tubeless  Tire  defies  skids! 


The  new  "Life-Saver”  Tubeless  Tire  not  only 
seals  punctures  and  protects  against  blow¬ 
outs — it  defies  skids,  tool  The  tire  has  a  new 
kind  of  tread  engineered  with  thousands  of 
tiny,  flexible  "grip-blocks”.  In  wet  weather, 
these  "grip-blocks"  grip  for  quick  stops  be¬ 
cause  they  wipe  the  road  so  dry  you  can  light 
a  match  on  it.  Starting  up,  they  grip  like  a 
caterpillar  tread  to  get  you  going  fast.  No 
wonder  in  rain  this  "Life-Saver"  tire  stops  in 
as  much  as  20%  less  distance,  pulls  as  much 
as  40%  better  than  regular  tires. 

And  the  "Life-Saver”  outwears  other  pas¬ 
senger  tires,  too,  because  the  tiny  tread  blocks 
have  a  "walking  action"  that  reduces  scufiing. 
The  new  BFG  "Life-Saver"  Tubeless  Tire 
may  save  your  life,  can  save  you  trouble,  will 
save  you  money! 


Heavily  irrigated  cabbage  fields  call  for  the 
extra  power  BFG  tires  give. 


New  ''Life-Saver”  Tubeless  Tire  tread  wipes  a 
wet  road  so  dry  you  can  light  a  match  on  it! 


Concentrated  Nutrition  .  .  . 

tor  the  American  Farmer 


Fragrant,  toasted  sheets  of  concentrated  proteins,  minerals,  vitamins  and 

fermentation  growth  factors,  roll  from  drum  dryers,  like  that  shown 
above,  to  be  broken  up  and  then  shipped  to  feed  mixers  for  use  in  balancing 
commercial  feeds.  In  this  way,  farmers  are  supplied  one  of  the 
most  nutritious  of  all  feeds  —  Seagram  Solubles. 

Seagram  is  engaged  in  a  continuing  Research  Program  in  co-operation  with 
the  feed  industry  to  help  achieve  maximum  feeding  efficiency. 

JOSEPH  E.  SEAGRAM  &  SONS,  INC.,  LOUISVILLE  1.  KENTUCKY 


EATON  2-Speecl  Axles 

Msfie 


mm 


More  Payloads  Per  Day  -  Cu«i<.iii 

hauling  is  a  l)i>i  extra-income  biisine>>  for 
many  farmers.  \\  itii  an  Kalon  2-Sitee(l  \xle 
you  pet  around  fa-tcr  —  fewer  iioldufis  in 
soft  poinp  and  lioiir-saNinp  speed  on  hills 
and  long  highway  runs. 


J.  Frank  Rushin  defti  and  GMC 
dealer,  A.  A.  Thompson.  Cidumbus. 
('>et»rgia.  Says  Thompson:  “The  Katon 
2-Speed  .\xle  means  longer  life  for  the 
whole  truck  because  the  dri\er  can  se¬ 
lect  the  proper  gear  for  the  load  and 
road.  90'T  of  the  farm  trucks  we  sell 
are  Eaton  Axle  ecjuipped.” 


Around  Tho  Farm  where  there  are 

all  kinds  of  going  —  from  fresh-plowed 
ground  to  hardpan  —  an  Eaton  2-Speed 
.Axle  with  it»  low -gear  range  gi>es  a 
truck  the  pull  to  take  a  load  anywhere. 


IN  ADDITION  to  running  a  farm.  .1.  F.  Rushin 
of  Columbus.  Georgia,  does  pletity  of 
hauling  for  others. 

So  he  watited  a  truck  for  both  on  atid  ofl- 
the-higlnvay  service.  .An  Eaton -etjuipped 
(iM('  was  the  answer. 

"The  low-range  gears  of  the  Eaton 
2-S|)eed  Axle  give  me  more  pulling  power 
around  the  farm  where  I  need  it.  With  the 
high-range  gears  I  make  better  time  on  long 
hauls  over  the  highway,”  says  Rushin. 

"I  figure  I  get  20%  better  highway  speed, 
and  the  savings  in  gas  and  maintenance  ettsts 
are  considerable.  I  can  earn  more  with  this 
Eaton-equipped  truck.”  he  says. 

Thousands  of  farmers  who  use  trucks  for 
both  farm  work  and  custom  hauling  find 
Eaton-etpiipjied  trin  ks  are  bigger  money 
earners.  Talk  it  over  with  your  truck  dealer. 


^fodweft:  Sodium  Cool«d«  Poppet,  and  Free  Valves 
Toppets  *  Hydraulic  Valve  Lifters  *  Valve  Seat 
insorts  *  Rotor  Pumps  *  Conventional  Motor 
Truck  Axles  *  Permanent  Mold  Gray  Iren  Cast¬ 
ings  *  Heater-Defroster  Units  *  Spring  Washers 
end  Screw  Assembly  (Springtites)  *  Snap  Rings 
Cold  Drown  Steel  *  Stampings  «  Leaf  and  Coil 
Springs  •  Dynamotic  Drives,Srokes,Dynamometers 


iATGli 

CMON  MANUFACTUKVJC  company.  CIEVEIANO,  OHIO 

2-SPEED  AXLES 


-  8 


MORE  PIG-GROWING 


THE  ONE 
AND  ONLY 


Ta/V  spring,  start  your  pig  litters  fast  as  a 
rocket  ...-with  Wayne  Tail  Curler,  the  amazing  pig 
starter  super-feed  already  famous  for  making  runty 
pigs  thrifty  and  normal  pigs  thriftier. 

With  Wayne  Tail  Curler,  you  get  more  pig- 
growing  power  to  the  pound  than  ever  before... with 
LESS  feed,  time  and  work  than  ever  before,  too! 
That’s  because  famous  Wayne  IQ  ( Ingredient  Qual¬ 
ity)  and  Wayne  IB  (Ingredient  Balance)  assure 
proper  proportions  of  all  necessary  nutrients,  includ¬ 
ing  ANTIBIOTICS,  VITAMIN  Bn  (APF)  AND  MANY 


OTHER  HIGH  POTENCY  INGREDitXN  la. 

So  get  set  now  with  a  power  take-off  for  your 
spring  pigs  with  Wayne  Tail  Curler!  Also  does 
wonders  for  runts  and  poor-doing  shores,  poor  milk¬ 
ing  sows,  poor  eating  boars,  problem-feeder  pigs. 
And  what  an  eye-catching  bloom  it  puts  on  show 
and  sale  animals. 

'That’s  why  hog  feeders  say— does  so  much! 
costs  so  little!  Get  your  supply  of  power-packed 
Wayne  Tail  Curler  now  from  your  local  Wayne  Deal¬ 
er.  Make  sure  it’s  WAYNE... the  Brand  in  Demand! 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.  BuildeU  0/  TOMORROW’S  ^eetU  TODAY! 

Executive  Offices:  Qiicago  4,  III.  Service  Offices:  Ft.  Wayne  1.  Indiana 
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LETTERS 


\  ’ 


Perfect 

Circle 


2  in  I  chrome  pii 


More  than  doubles ' 
the  life  of  cylinders, 
pistons  and  rings 


More  operating  lime,  fewer  engine  over 


hauls!  Both  are  accomplished  with  Perfect 


Circle’s  2-in-l  Chrome  Piston  Ring  Set! 


Solid  chrome  plating  protects  engines 


against  dust,  dirt,  heat  and  long  hours  at 


full  load  .  .  .  actually  doubles  the  life  of 


cylinders,  pistons  and  rmgs 


And,  to  assure  maximum  oil  control  in 


.Solid  chrome  pro¬ 
tects  these  wear¬ 
ing  surfaces. 

Choice  of  expand¬ 
er  springs  packed 
with  every  oil  ring. 


every  engine,  interchangeable  springs  are 
supplied  with  each  oil  ring:  a  normal 
PRESSUKt:  spring  for  installation  in  rebored 
or  slightly  worn  cylinders  and  a  HiPRES- 
suRE  spring  for  the  oil  pumpers  or  badly 
worn  cylinders. 


Whether  you  maintain  your  own  equip*  ' 
ment  or  rely  upon  your  dealer  or  favorite 
mechanic,  insist  upon  Perfect  Circle’s 
2-in-l  Chrome  Set . . .  for  sustained  power 
and  positive  oil  control. 


Perfect  Circle 

PISTON  RINGS 

TJie  Standard  of  Comparison 


The  Hun(;arians  Feed  Cobs 

Sirs: 

I  am  a  Hungarian  veterinarian  and  dairy 
farmer.  I  read  a  article  “Feeding  4200  Beef 
Cattle*’  in  vour  nice  “Farm  Quarterly." 

I  am  sure  I  am  not  perfect  in  the  English 
language,  I  am  here  only  3  months  and  it  is 
not  so  very  easy  to  learn  a  language  as  the 
English.  I  try  to  explain  you  or  if  you  like 
bi  tter  answer  to  this  article. 

.\s  I  read  between  the  rows  of  the  article 
this  gentleman  Mr.  Roswell  Garst  would  be 
the  one  of  the  first  who  use  the  corn  cob  for 
feed  the  rattle.  I  think  it  must  be  so,  because 
I  see  all  round  in  .America  the  corn  cob  heaps 
round  the  farms.  I  was  in  Kentucky,  Wisconsin, 
Nfinnesota,  South  Dakota  and  everv  where  one 
can  see  the  big  heaps  of  them. 

We  in  Hungary  started  to  feed  the  cattle 
and  the  hog  with  corn  cob  about  1938.  But  we 
use  the  corn  cob  not  only  for  ho«,  cattle  but 
all  kind  of  domesticatid  animals.  In  Hungary 
we  have  had  a  hammer-mill  fMedicago)  which 
ground  the  corn  with  the  rob  together  never 
was  the  corn  shelled  off.  The  hammer  mill  was 
as  large  as  one  could  fill  at  once  with  4-5  men 
shoveling  the  corn  not  shelled  into  it.  The 
hammer  mill  made  a  very  fine  flour  from  the 
corn  containing  the  cobs  too.  But  I  hardly 
think  that  here  the  corn  cob  would  be  better 
as  was  in  Hungary  where  we  take  corncob  as 
good  as  a  third  class  grass  hay  from  the  field 
and  not  as  a  good  legume  hay. 

If  we  are  mentioning  the  leeume  hay  perhaps 
I  can  tell  you  we  fed  our  legume  hay  never  long, 
but  milled  with  hammer  mill.  This  mentioned 
hammer  mill  made  from  dry  hay  a  very  fine 
flour  and  we  mixed  it  with  other  food.  In 
Hungary  a  modern  farmer  fed  his  hogs  always 
with  fermented  food.  With  fermented  food  the 
catth-  can  eat  much  more  as  from  the  not 
fermented  food.  If  a  Hungarian  farmer  start 
to  feed  cattle  and  he  was  finish  with  them  for 
export  use  a  5-6  years  old :  ox  must  be  1 800- 
2000  lb.  This  was  Simmenthaler  cattle  larger 
as  the  Holstein  cattle  here  in  .America.  But 
were  some  more  in  weight  as  I  mentioned.  Some 
of  them  were  very  good  milkers.  .A  cow  “Ruca 
100"  gave  during  365  days  31,994  lbs.  milk,  and 
1,178  lbs.  butter  fat:  the  “.Augusta”  during  365 
days  gave  23,414  lbs.  of  milk  and  1,535  lbs. 
butter  fat,  this  cow  sometimes  gave  9.39c  butter 
fat,  but  not  long  time ;  the  “Basa”  gave  daily 
120  lbs.  milk,  4.29J:  butter  fat;  “Belfa  10”  gave 
daily  133  lbs.  milk,  3.49F  butter  fat. 

Dr.  Eugene  Kormendy 

2010  W.  50th  St. 

Cleveland  2,  Ohio 

How  Can  a  Poor  Man  Eat? 

Sirs: 

I  was  tickled  to  see  your  article  on  the 
.Arkansas  Mule,  but  you  ought  to  have  noted 
that  it  has  a  long  history  of  bi  ing  printed  in 
farm  publications.  It  is  actually  a  classic  of 
.American  folklore  and  was  used  by  old  Oscar 
.Ammeringer  in  his  .American  Guardian  maga¬ 
zine  of  years  past.  It  was  turned  into  a  hillbilly 
song  by  one  Bob  Miller  of  Tin  Pan  .Alley, 
formerly  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  also  wrote 
the  song  “Seven-cent  cotton,  forty-cent  meat, 
how  in  the  world  can  a  poor  man  eat?” 

I  hope  you  put  in  a  few  more  things  like  this 
from  time  to  time  to  remind  us  of  the  past 
which  .American  farmers  are  trying  to  work 
their  way  out  of. 

Peter  Seeger 

Beacon,  N.  Y. 


The  migfftypoi¥6f' of d  greai'nm  engine 


p/us  f/te  one  and  on/g  Fitguson  Sgsfem 

. . .  THAT'S  THE 

FAR  MORE  POWERFUL 


FERGUSON 


V\ 


Ferguson  s  mighty  valve-in-head  engine,  with  the 
most  remarkable  torque  characteristic  of  all,  gives 
you  enormous  lugging  ability.  This  power,  working 
with  the  genuine  Ferguson  System,  gives  unexcelled 
performance  that  only  the  Ferguson  “30”  can  offer. 

There’s  much  more  to  the  story  of  Ferguson  Power 
and  the  Ferguson  System,  of  course,  and  any  Ferguson 
Dealer  w’ill  gladly  give  you  all  of  the  details. 

The  important  thing  to  be  said  here  is  that  per¬ 
formance  such  as  this  permits  you  to  farm  more  of 
your  land  .  .  .  easier,  more  intensively  and  at  lower 
cost.  You’ll  hnd,  as  have  thousands  of  owners,  that 
the  Ferguson  “30”  meets  more  of  your  needs  more 
of  the  time  than  anv  other  tractor. 


GET  ^'SHOWDOWN^'  PROOF 

Call  your  Ferguson  Dealer  today  and  ar¬ 
range  for  a  “Showdown”  demonstration 
right  on  your  own  farm.  Then  compare 
Ferguson  all-around  performance  with 
that  of  any  other  tractor. 


Ask  your  Ferguson  Dealer  for  a  copy  of 
“The  Axe  and  the  Wrench’' ,  .  .  a  simple 
explanation  of  torque.  Or  write  to  Harry 
Ferguson,  Inc.,  Detroit  32,  Michigan 

Copyright  19)2  by  Harry  Ferguson,  Inc. 


/i/leets /l/IOR£ ^ Me/ieeUs  of of  tie farmers  /f/IOR£ of time/ , 
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Ideas  for  the  Farm 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  IDEAS 
DISCUSSED  HERE,  SEE  END  OF  COLUMN 


Anyone  Remember  This  Fence? 

Sirs: 

At  about  the  turn  of  the  century  (some  time 
between  rail  fences  and  the  present  woven  wire 
fence)  there  was  another  kind  of  fence  that, 
the  writer  feels,  deserves  mention  in  fencing' 
history.  When  rails  became  scarce  there  was  a 
demand  for  some  kind  of  general  stock  fenc( . 
This  demand  inspired  a  lot  of  thinking  about 
fences  and  resulted  in  many  kinds  of  general 
stock  fences  being  patented.  Some  of  them 
were  flimsy  affairs  with  6  or  7  line  wires  held 
together  with  stays,  about  the  heft  of  a  lath, 
which  fell  off  in  high  winds.  Others  were 
sturdy  and  lasted  many  years.  Some  farmers, 
discouraged  by  the  high  cost  (about  40c  per 
rod )  of  the  better  fences,  planted  hedge.  The 
writer  has  over  a  mile  and  a  half  of  these 
“monstrosities”  on  a  recently  acquired  farm 
and  when  the  tractor  gets  tangled  up  in  one  of 
them  the  driver  seems  to  forget  his  Sunday 
School  lesson. 

My  father  was  a  fence  contractor  at  Thorn- 
town,  Indiana,  at  about  the  turn  of  the  ccntur; 
and  built  many  miles  of  his  patented  fence  in 
that  territors.  It  was  one  of  the  better  fences 
and  stood  for  many  years.  There  were  ten  line 
wires  in  his  fence  spaced  about  like  the  present 
woven  wire  and  held  together  with  inch  square 
stays  with  grooves  for  the  line  wires.  The  stays 
were  wired  to  the  line  wires  with  short  pieces 
of  wire  about  the  gauge  of  baling  wire.  This 
was  quite  a  job  and  Dad  built  a  small  machine 
which  fastened  these  stays  on  quickly  and  neatly. 

When  woven  wire  came  out,  of  course,  these 
patented  fences  went  out  of  existence.  However, 
because  the  ideas  that  came  to  light,  and  were 
patented  in  those  days,  contributed  much  to  the 
present  woven  wire  fence,  the  writer  feels  that 
they  deserve  their  place  in  .American  Fencing 
History. 

Carl  G.  Cones 

South  Bend,  Ind. 


Hright  Oiiccoat  of  asphalt-ahmiinuni 

KtMrf  costs  little.  lasts  a  lont;  time,  and 

Preserver  has  the  extra  advantaj^e  of 
reflect ing  summer  heat— impor¬ 
tant  ill  keeping  litestock  healthier.  Use  it  on 
rolled  as|)halt  or  nistalile  metal  roofs.  ,\nd 
when  \oii  hii\.  look  for  the  W'arrantx  .Seal 
that  assures  the  right  amount  and  grade  ol 
alumiinim  pigment  in  the  right  vehicle.  Ask 
\om  ilealer  lor  his  "AVarranty”  brand. 
Folder  sent  on  retiuest. 


.>10X1110;  Day  with  \oiir  portable  hog 
(Hornes  houses,  chicken  shelters, 

Regularly  etc.  Fhex’re  much  easier 
to  mo\e  if  built  with  alu¬ 
minum  roofing  and  siding.  >’et  this 
lighter  metal  has  the  solid  strength  you 
want  on  big  barns,  too.  W'herexer  xou 
Use  aluminum  \ou  can  depend  on  lowest 
maintenance— no  painting.  Your  poultry 
and  lixestock  will  be  healthier  because 
it’s  cooler  under  aluminum.  .Ask  xour 
dealer  for  Rex  nolds  Lifetime  .Aluminum 
(Corrugated  and  5-V^  Crimp.  Folder  on 
ret  pies  t. 


Pasturage  if  xou  count  the  cost  of  sup- 
Ig  \  jilemental  feed.  I'o  cut  that 

.Money  Crop  cost,  use  a  |>ortable  irrigation 
sxstem.  l*astures  stax  green 
from  earlx  spring  to  late  fall.  One  test  shoxxs 
coxvs  get  35'  (  more  grazing,  jiroduce  35'o 
more  milk.  Portable  irrigation  sxstems 
extend  the  groxving  season  ol  all  crops. 
W  hen  xou  bux,  insist  on  strong,  rust-proof 
Uevnolds  .Alumimini  pipe  .  .  .  xveighs  only 
16  lbs.  per  20  ft.  length.  Illustrated  12-page 
folder  on  irrigation  senl  on  request. 


The  Prolific  Mule 


Sirs: 

Being  a  Farm  Quarterly  regular  since  ’47, 
I  recall  the  article  about  the  mule  and  thi 
definitions  of  the  mule  family.  Some  time  ago 
I  happened  to  come  upon  the  enclosed  text. 
It  is  from  an  extensix’e  old  Dutch  work  on 
natural  history  (edited  in  .Amsterdam,  1801). 
It  gives  in  detail  “The  case  of  a  female  mule” 
sired  by  two  different  stallions  and  hax'ing  had 
6  foals  (4  female,  2  male).  .All  this  between 
.August  1763  and  .April  1776  in  the  stables  of 
Fr.  Carra,  inhabitant  of  A’alencia,  Spain. 

Since  these  cases  are  rare  I  thought  both 
you,  the  writer  and  interested  readers  had  to 
know  about  this. 

Mr.  B.  R.  van  Wulfften  Palthe 
Eindhoven  (Netherlands) 


Turn  Off  is  just  xvhat  you  xxant  to 
The  Heat  do  to  keep  milk  or  egg  pro¬ 
duction  u|)  in  summer,  |)ut 
xveight  on  hogs.  .And  that’s  just  xvhat  xou 
do  xvith  Rex  nolds  .Aluminum  Reflet  tix  e 
Insulation,  tacked  or  stapled  under 
roofs  and  inside  xvalls  of  barns,  poultry 
houses,  hog  shelters- or  xour  oxvn  home. 
.Aluminum  toil  on  kralt  |>aper,  it  reflects 
uji  to  95'c  of  radiant  heat.  250  stp  ft.  in 
one  15-lb.  roll.  See  your  dealer.  .Ask  for 
tree  folder. 


cons 


surv 

that 


LtM'ker  Plant  knoxv  the  best  xvax  to  xvrap  foods  lor  freezing.  They  do  it  tpiickh,  xvith 
Operators  no  taping  or  txing.  bet  aiise  thex  use  Rex  nolds  .Alumiiutm  Locker  W’rap. 
These  experts  xvill  tell  xou  the  end-result  is  belter ...  practically  no  shrinkage  or  flaxor- 
change.  Cannot  aijsorb  juices  or  stick  to 
product.  Economical.  I 

num  freezing.  Illustrated  folder  ^ 

on  ^ 


VOORDEELDEN  VAN  EENE  VROCTBAARE 
KOPPELINC  VAN  DEN  MUIL-EZEL 
MET  IIET  PAERO. 


w  fj  bcbbcD  op  verreheiden  plurfen  van  ona  werk ,  en  vooril  dair  »ij 
over  de  muiUezels  in  her  bijeondcr  handclcn,  ge<ef;d  dat  6e  Muil-ezel  fom* 
tijds  voortteel(«  vooril  in  warmc  luchdlrcvkcn.  U  i  6e  vnorbeclden,  wel* 
he  wij  Vr  van  bijijebriipv  ►*rfcb**i*  wij  ni»^  een  echc  vefhatl  voe^en  , 

dat  de  Heer  schiki*  Confijl  van  de  S'aattn  Generaal  der  Vrreen'g<le  tNc< 
dtrlanieo  te  Murcia  in  bpaoje«  de  goedheid  gchad  hceft  mij ,  in  he( 
Spunsch  gefebreven,  toeteaenden,  en  waarvan  hiereenc  vertaaling  volgu 
M  In  hcc  jaar  1763*  den  tweede  Augustus,  de>  avunds  ten  agt  uuren, 
fvterp  b^  den  Heer  ra.  cantA,  inwooner  van  de  ftad  Valcnc  a  ,  een 
van  lijoe  nuil  -  cteiinneo  ,  seer  wei  gemaaki  en  bruin  van  kleur ,  die 
door  ten  fnaigraauw  paerd  van  Cordut  gedeke  was,  een  seer  friai  nerric* 
vcttien,  roi  van  kleur  mei  swarte  maanen;  die  veulen  wtcrJ  icer  fraai  en 
wu  in  ftaac  om  ender  den  mao  gebruikr  ic  worden ,  loen  bcc  der-lchaii' jaar 
cud  was.  Men  bevonderde  het  le  Valencia*  wane  hvi  had  alle  dc  hoeda- 
nigheden  van  een  fraai  dicr  van  bcc  suiver  paerdeo  •  rat;  hti  was  seer  Icten* 
dig  en  wei  ter  been;  men  hevfc  *er  denc.grnaar  its  hon'^erd  kroonen  vnor 
geboden,  maar  hij  beefc  hci  nooir  wilUn  vcrkm^fOii.  Ilec  llKrf  denk'ijk 
van  ecoc  vcrbictiog ,  omdat  her  it  uer  afgvrrdco ,  of  tc  vroeg  bercdco 
was. 


FARM 

VINSTITUTE^ 


Reynolds  Farm  Institute, 

Box  1800-C5,  Louisville  1,  Ky. 
Please  send  literature  on:  Irrigation  Q; 
Locker  Wiap  Q:  Insulation  Q];  Roof  Coat- 
ing  Q;  Corrugated  Q:  5-V  Crimp  Q. 


M  Hit  a  ry  req  u  i  re  m  cuts  for  alii  m  i  n  u  m 
ajfed  total  siifjply  of  these  products.  Hut 
production  capacity  is  expanding.  Keep 
asking  your  dealer. 


Name . . 
Addi  ess 


New  HoIlands'Tj'is  tops 
gets  the  job  done  in  a 


says  A.  G.  Rolfe,  Spring  Valley 
Hereford  Farm,  Poolesville,  Maryland 


If  yon  put  np  hay,  yon  onght  to  consider 
owning  a  New  Holland  ''77".  Here's  why; 


up.  So  we  really  need  a  baler  we 
can  depend  on.  We  have  it  in 
the  New  HoUand  “77.” 

“For  my  money,  New  Hol¬ 
land's  “77”  is  tops  in  baling  and 
it  certainly  gets  the  job  done  in 
a  hurry.  Just  start  her  up  and 
she  keeps  on  going  field  after 
field  all  day  long.  I  know  the 
“77”  puts  up  hay  faster  than 
most  balers  and  I’m  convinced 
it  puts  up  better  hay,  too. 

“I’ve  used  New  Holland  bal¬ 
ers  since  1940  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  and  I  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  new  “77”.” 


“TTTE  WORK  1100  acres  on 
VV  Spring  Valley  Hereford 
Farm,”  says  Mr.  Rolfe,  “and 
about  three  quarters  of  that  acre¬ 
age  is  in  grass.  We  also  carry 
over  500  head  of  Herefords  and 
that  means  a  lot  of  hay  to  put 


Faster  Baling — With  a  “77”,  you  can  bale  up  to  10  tons  of  hay 

man  hour  at  the  rate  of  7  bales  a  minute!  No 
other  baler  works  faster.  Now  it’s  possible  to 
bale  your  hay  the  day  it  reaches  peak  quality 
S  — avoid  damage  by  sun  or  rain.  Custom  balers, 
men  who  count  on  speed,  prefer  the  “77” 

Lower  Maintenance — The  simplified  design  and  rugged  steel 
construction  of  the  “77”  cut  maintenance  to  a  fraction.  A 
survey  of  500  “77”  owners  showed  repairs  and  maintenance 
that  averaged  only  $21.40  for  an  entire  season.  Some  had  none! 

Higher  Feed  Value  per  Bale — Baling  action  on  the  New  Holland 
'‘^T'  is  gentle.  Protein-bearing  leaves  and  blos- 
soms  are  kept  in  the  bale — not  shaken  out  into 
the  field.  This  means  up  to  50%  more  feed 
value  for  your  stock. 

More  Experience — New  Holland  pioneered  the  automatic  twine- 
tie  baler.  No  other  manufacturer  has  had  as  much  or  as  long 
experience  in  this  field.  Today,  New  Holland  is  the  leading 
manufacturer  of  automatic  pick-up  balers. 

Belter  Service — New  Holland  dealers  keep  a  complete  inventory 
of  spare  parts  on  hand  at  all  times  to  assure 
I  immediate  replacement.  Their  servicemen  are 

factory  trained  for  expert  emergency  field  ser- 
vice  and  off-season  overhaul. 


Spring  Valley  Hereford  Farm 


"First  in  Grassland  Farming'* 
New  Holland,  Pa.  •  Minneapolis  • 

Kansas  City  •  Brantlord,  Ontario 


Des  Moines 


Ntw  Holland  Twine  for  top-capacity  baling! 

New  Holland  twine  is  fast-running,  easy- 
knotting  and  strong.  Because  of  its  uniformly 
high  quality,  it  has  been  awarded  the  U.  S. 
Testing  Company’s  Seal  of  Approval. 


Check  catalog  you  wish  and  mail  coupon  to:  New 
Holland  Machine  Co.,  906  Pine  St..  New  Holland,  Pa. 


See  your  New  Holland  dealer  soon  for  a  complete  outline  of  the 
“77’8”  outstanding  features.  And  if  you’re  in  the  market  for  a 
wire-tie  baler,  ask  him  about  New  Holland’s  Model  “80”.  It 
gives  you  up  to  twice  the  capacity  of  other  wire-tie  balers  now 
on  the  market.  The  New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  The  Sperry  Corporation. 


□  Twine-Tie  Beler 

□  Wire-Tie  Beler 
Q  Forage  Blower 

□  Baler  Twine 


□  Forage  Harveeter— 
Row  Crop  or  Hay  unit 

□  Baler  Wire 
Q  Farm  Wagon 


Q  Side  Delivery  Rake 
□  Tractor  Mower 
Q  Portable  Tractor  Saw 
Q  Spreader-Seeder 


Name. 


Street  or  RFD- 


. Acres  Farmed? 


COnrilWHT  ttsz.  DeAJOOHM  motoks  corporation 


Here's  how  to  make  richer  pastures 

)  Witt  tte  poRD  TRACTOR 


(PRICED  TO  SAVE  YOU  *50  TO  *500)^ 


MEANS  BETTER  WORK 
.  .  MORE  PRODUCTION 


Makm  Pm$tvr0t  Groir  fmtlmr  with 
Dmarborn  Um»  and  fmrtlllMmr  Sprmmdmr, 

Has  strong  *2-ton  capacity  hopper  of 
heavy  gauge  steel;  split  disc  agitator  for 
positive  feed:  full  floating  scatter  boards 
for  even  feeding;  dMky  feed-rate  regula¬ 
tion.  Eight-foot  spreading  width. 


What  the  Name 
on  a  Tractor  Means  to  You  I 


LOW  FIRST  COST 
LOW  OPERATING  COST 
GOOD  SERVICE  EVERYWHERE 


PARTS  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 


MODERN  DESIGN  AND  ENGINEERING 


QUALITY  CLEAR  THROUGH 
TOP  VALUE  AT  TRADE-IN  TIME 


Rpnovotm  "Root-Bound"  Bod  with  Doorborn  Hold  Cw/f/rafor— cultivate 
alfalfa  or  summer  fallow— chisel  dry  ground  to  admit  moisture— control 
field  and  pasture  weeds  with  it— do  stubble-mulch  tillage  to  fight  wind 
or  water  erosion.  Attachable  to  the  Ford  Tractor  in  a  minute  or  less! 


DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  Birmingham,  Michigan 


\^hanging  run-down  acres  into 
productive,  profitable  pasture  is  no 
trick  at  all  when  you  own  a  Ford 
Tractor  and  the  Dearborn  Equip¬ 
ment  engineered  to  work  with  it. 
And,  then,  protected  by  well-estab¬ 
lished  sod.  your  soil  can  resist 
erosion  and  gain  in  stock  carrying 
capacity,  year  by  year. 


Whatever  needs  to  be  done— like 
chiseling  to  admit  moisture,  sub¬ 
soiling  for  drainage,  fertilizing,  con¬ 
trolling  weeds  and  brush— can  be 
done  the  easy  way  with  this  great 
tractor  and  implement  combination. 
It  gives  you  all  the  advantages  of 
built-in  hydraulic  control,  of  easy 


handling  and  economical  power.  It’s 
easy,  too,  to  do  other  pasture  im¬ 
provement  jobs— such  as  digging  a 
stock  pond,  building  fences,  filling 
gullies,  throwing  up  terraces. 


About  all  you  do  is  steer  and  oc¬ 
casionally  raise  or  lower  implements 
by  finger-touch  hydraulic  control. 


Richer  pastures  are  but  one  plus 
benefit  of  the  Ford  Tractor.  Natu¬ 
rally,  it  has  similar  outstanding 
advantages  for  other  types  of  farm¬ 
ing.  All  this  at  a  price  that’s  from 
$50  to  $500  less  than  other  leading 
2-plow  tractors.*  Visit  your  nearby 
Ford  Tractor  dealer  soon  and  see 
proof  of  all  this! 


National  Marketing  Organization  for  the  Ford  Tractor 
and  Dearborn  Fjarm  Equipment 


*Comporison  of  $ugge$ted  li<(  prices  of  the  standard 
Ford  Tractor  and  other  leading  standard  2-plov) 
tractors  priced  with  hydraulic  lift. 
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'  X  o 


HARTItU 


OTHER  HARTZELL 
DRYING  FANS 


When  you  hove  a  Hartzell  crop  drier  you  harvest  when  crops  ore 
at  their  peak  .  .  .  regardless  of  the  weather  .  .  .  regardless  of  mois- 
ture  content.  Hay,  corn,  wheat,  rice  .  .  .  any  grain. 

You  dry  ’em  in  the  mow  or  crib.  No  weather-risk.  No  bleaching 
or  shattering  of  hay.  No  grain  mold,  no  rot.  Better,  brighter  color; 
much  higher  feed  value.  Definitely  improved  sales  value. 

The  Hartzell  Indirect-Fired  Crop  Drier  is  compact,  rugged,  fool¬ 
proof,  safe,  complete.  Easily  portable  by  tractor  or  automobile, 
and  hooked  up  in  a  jiffy. 

Drop  us  a  line.  We’ll  be  glad  to  send  details.  (If  you’re  a  dealer, 
let  us  know.  Your  customers  will  like  this  crop  drier) 


Hortitll  mokti  a  full  lin*  of  agricuUurol 
fan*  for  trop  drying,  barn  and  poull^ 
house  vontilalion,  ond  other  farm  task*. 
Hartxell  drying  fan*  include  *iie*  and  type* 
to  fit  the  need*  of  every  form.  They  ore 
especiolly  designed  to  operote  with  proc- 
ticolly  no  attention,  at  low  current  cost. 


OlV.  OF  CASTLE  HILLS  CORP. 


AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION 

PIQUA,  OHIO 
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NONC  AS 

GOOD 


AS  THE 


The  54B  with  power 
take-off  drive  and 
corn  horvesting  unit. 


The  pioneer  grots  sil¬ 
age  harvester  with  o 


FORAGE 

MASTER 

con  be  changed 
to  mower  bar 
or  corn  unit 
in  less  than 

10 

minutet 


The  FOX  Forage  Master  is  not  an 
experiment,  but  a  field  proven,  time 
tested  machine  with  a  record  of 
over  20  years  of  outstanding  per¬ 
formance  on  thousands  of  American 
forms.  The  New  FOX  Forage  Master 
is  a  further  refinement  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  FOX,  not  one  that  has  just  been 
developed  and  that  will  require 
years  of  experience  to  perfect.  You 
can  depend  on  the  FOX,  the  Pioneer 
of  all  Forage  Harvesters.  Remember! 
The  FOX  is  the  standard  of  com¬ 
parison  among  forage  harvesters. 


Write  today  for  New  1952  catalog, 

—  FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  COMPANY  — 

The  Pioneer  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 
5652  North  Rankin  Sirool 
APPLETON  Fex  WISCONSIN 


DAIRY  BARN 


How  Many  When  our  county  agent  dropped  in  not  long  ago 

Meals  a  Day?  to  pass  the  time  of  day  we  put  him  to  work. 

“How  many  times  a  day  should  I  feed  my  cows 
hay?”  we  asked  him.  “Most  people  feed  twice  a  day  at  milking 
time.”  he  answered,  “but  I’ll  ask  around  and  let  you  know  what 
our  <>ood  dairymen  are  doing.” 

week  or  so  lat(‘r  he  turned  up  with  some  amazing  answers 
— some  good  daiiymen  ft'cd  hay  as  many  as  six  times  a  day. 

One  man  said  that  he  tossed  his  milkers  some  nice  green 
bak-d  hay  eveiy  time  he  went  in  the  barn,  which  was  usually 
six  to  eight  times  during  the  day.  “I  have  the  idea,”  he  pointed 
out.  “that  cows  are  like  children.  If  you  serve  them  a  big  plate 
of  food  at  a  meal,  they  turn  up  their  noses  at  it  just  to  be  contraiy. 
But  if  you  let  them  think  they  are  getting  something  extra  in 
betwe*-n  meals,  it  tickles  their  vanity.  They  always  seem  to  clean 
up  the  small  quantities  of  hay  1  give  them  during  the  day.” 

He  may  have  something  there,  because  he  has  one  of  the 
higest  producing  herds  in  the  county.  .Apparently  a  dair\man 
can  feed  hay  profitably  as  many  times  during  the  day  as  he  wants. 

Paper  The  sawdust  piles  that  dot  cut  over  woodland  areas  have 
Pulp  long  attracted  the  interest  of  chemists  looking  for  cheaper 
Feeds  sourei's  of  carbohydrate  for  livestock  feed.  Th(‘  tough, 
slowlv-soluble  lignin  in  wood  has,  so  far,  been  so  difficult 
to  remo\-e  that  these  huge  reserves  of  sawdust  have  remained 
largelv  unused.  In  Scandinavia,  during  the  late  war,  much  cattle 
feed  was  made  from  sawdust,  but  the  process  was  too  expensive 
to  use  exct'pt  in  a  pinch. 

Straw  and  corn  stalks  lack  lignin  and  a  new  process  developed 
by  an  English  paper  mill  can  raise  their  feed  value  to  nearly  that 
of  whole  oats.  The  process  uses  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  soda 
and  is  similar  in  many  ways  to  that  used  in  the  production  of 
paper  pulp.  100  tons  of  straw  yield  35  tons  of  fodder  pulp  and 
25  tons  of  sugar  extract,  both  suitable  as  feed  for  cattle  or  hogs. 

.\t  this  time  there  may  be  little  need  for  “paper  pulp”  fet'd 
in  .America,  since  we  are  still  burning  corn  cobs  which  have 
proved  to  be  good  feed  when  they  are  ground  as  fine  as  thn'e- 
eighths  of  an  inch  or  smaller.  If  the  sticky  lignin  could  be  eco¬ 
nomically  separated  from  the  cellulose  in  sawdust  and  timber 
slash  we  might  produce  another  low  cost  stock  feed. 

Wheat  for  .A  neighbor  of  ours  ran  out  of  corn  last  spring  and 
Dairy  Cows  figured  he  would  piece  out  with  some  low  grade 
wheat  he  had  on  hand.  He  had  a  heck  of  a  time 
finding  out  how  to  feed  it  to  dairy  cows.  Finally,  he  learned  that 
the  .Australians  feed  it  regularly  to  their  cows  and  find  it  very 
fine  feed.  It’s  about  as  good  as  corn  if  handled  properly  and 
can  also  replace  barley  and  other  grain  on  a  pound  for  pound 
basis  in  the  rations  of  poultry  and  pigs. 

In  feeding  it  to  cattle  the  big  danger  is  that,  if  too  finely 
"round,  it  balls  up  into  a  doughy  mass  in  the  rumen  and  can’t 
be  brought  up  with  the  cud.  It’s  likely  to  sour  down  there  and 
give  the  cow  a  stomach  ache. 

The  trick  is  to  mix  enough  loose  bulky  stuff  with  it  to  keep 
it  from  balling  up.  This  stuff  can  be  chaff  of  any  kind,  chopp<'d 
hay.  bran  or  hulls  in  about  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  chaff 
to  four  pounds  of  wheat.  If  this  mixture  is  fed  with  good  hay 
the  ration  will  be  sufficiently  high  in  protein,  although  better 
milk  production  results  from  feeding  it  with  a  high  protein  meal 
such  as  meat  meal  or  linseed  meal  or  three  pounds  of  linseed 
meal  to  five  pounds  of  ground  wheat.  If  good  hay  is  available 
you  will  substitute  in  proportion  to  two  pounds  of  hay  to  one 
pound  of  ground  wheat.  Where  green  pastures  are  available 
th«'  proportion  of  wheat  can  be  cut  down.  Beef  cattle  do  pretty 
w<'ll  on  it  if  fed  as  the  only  concentrate  with  plenty  of  legume 
hay  for  roughage. 
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SuperSol  Cuts  Calf  Starter  Costs  in  Half ! 


Add  SuperSol  to  the  feedstuffs 
you  have  on  your  farm.  You’ll  have 
an  unexcelled  calf  starter! 

A  SuperSol  calf  starter  gives 
you  two  BIG  advantages.  First,  it 
costs  about  half  as  much  as  most 
calf  starters.  Second,  SuperSol- 
fed  calves  grow  faster.  Here’s  the 
evidence. 

PROOF  OF  SUPERSOL  SUPERIORITY 

Compare  costs  yourself.  You  al¬ 
ready  have  80 7o  of  the  SuperSol 
starter  on  your  farm  . . .  corn,  oats 

and  oil  meal  ...  or  any  palatable  fitting  feed. 
SuperSol  comprises  only  20%  of  this  starter 
ration.  Furthermore,  you  do  not  sacrifice 
feeding  advantages  when  you  reduce  your 
starter  costs  by  using  SuperSol.  Actually, 
the  growth  and  development  of  SuPERSoL-fed 
calves  is  superior  to  calves  fed  other  starters. 


In  university  tests  conducted  over  2  successive 
years,  calves  fed  SuperSol  with  grain  and  oil 
meal  grew  15%  faster  than  the  standard  rate 
of  growth  for  the  breed.  Jersey  calves  gained 
107  lbs.  in  16  weeks.  Calves,  in  these  tests, 
received  fluid  milk  for  only  7  weeks. 
SUPERSOL  IS  A  NATURAL  CONCENTRATE 
SuperSol  is  derived  from  the  yeast  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  grain.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  natural 
sources  of  the  B  vitamins  .  .  .  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  it  contains  guaranteed  high  levels  of 
vitamins  A  and  D.  These  are  the  nutrients 
most  essential  to  the  health  and  growth  of 
calves.  SuperSol  is  also  rich  in  proteins  and 
trace  minerals. 

A  little  SuperSol  gets  big  results.  In  a  calf 
starter  use  only  20%  SuperSol  .  . .  one-fifth 
of  the  total  grain  ration.  For  creep  feeding 
growing  heifers,  10%  is  recommended.  Just 
remember  ...  a  fair  trial  will  convince  you 
that  SuperSol  is  the  secret  of  a  superior 
ration. 

SuperSol  is  equally  valuable  in  swine  and 
beef  cattle  rations! 


SuperSol 

The  Natural  Supplement  for  All  Livestock 


Write  for  FREE  B  oo  k  I ef 

FEED  DIVISION 

BROWN'FORMAN  DISTILLERS  CORPORATION 


a  t 


LOUISVILLE 


KENTUCKY 


I  n 


(Steel  or  Aluminum) 


All-Purpose  Farm  Buildings 
Quickly, ,  •  at  Low  Cost 


Long  Cirass,  One  of  our  dairyman 
Short  Grass?  friends  got  to  wondering  il 
he  had  the  right  answer  t(' 
why  his  cows  fell  ofT  when  he  still  had 
plenty  of  grass  in  his  pastures.  He  spent 
several  sleepless  nights  out  in  the  pastun- 
with  a  stop  watch  and  came  up  with  some 
amazing  facts  about  the  grazing  habits  of 
a  cow.  He  concludes  that,  even  though 
his  pastures  had  enough  grass  in  bulk. 
cow  is  too  darn  lazy  or  stubborn  to  put  iii 
extra  hours  eating  short  grass.  He  found 
that  a  cow  will  put  in  an  average  of  7'/i 
hours  cver\-  day  eating  whether  it’s  on 
short  grass  or  long  grass. 


On  5-inch  grass  in  the  7y2  hour  period 
a  cow  can  get  125  pounds  inside  of  her; 
that  is  enough  for  50  pounds  of  milk.  On 
2-inch  grass,  during  the  75/2  hour  period, 
she  can  cat  only  45  pounds,  which  is 
enough  for  only  20  pounds  of  milk.  She 
just  won’t  put  in  extra  time  to  cat  more 
grass  to  make  more  milk,  which  doesn’t  do 
her  much  good  in  the  end,  because  it  is 
taken  away  from  her  by  the  farmer. 

This  mathematical  dairyman  found  out 
some  other  things  about  how  cows  eat — 
interesting  but  not  very  important.  They 
divide  this  7  5/2 -hour-day  into  two  shifts. 


Two  Butler  Buildings  used  as  feeding  and  loafing  barn 
at  Geneseo,  Ill.,  with  4-foot  space  between  buildings 
for  feed  trough  direct  from  silo. 


Here’s  a  quality  building  you  can 
be  proud  of  ...  a  real  addition  to 
the  permanent  value  of  your  farm. 
Cost —  down  to  earth ;  usefulness — 
unlimited.  And  Butler  Buildings 
give  you  these  advantages. 


LONGER  GRASS  will  generate  more  milk. 


This  Butler  open-front  utility  building,  near  Stillwell, 
Kans.,  is  in  use  as  ark  implement  shelter  .  .  .  can  be 
quickly  converted  to  livestock  shelter. 


Straight  sidewalls,  column-free  construction  provide 
plenty  of  room  for  storing  farm  implements  in  this 
40  'x80  'xl4  '  Butler  Building,  Dodge  City,  Kans. 


1  Fire-safe  (low  insurance  rates) 

2  Vermin  and  rodent-proof 

3  Sturdy  bolted  construction  for 

longer  life 

4  Weathertight,  wind-resistant 

5  Easily,  quickly  erected 

6  No  maintenance  expense 

7  Easily  insulated,  and  at  low 

cost 

8  Wide  range  of  sizes 

8  Proved  in  use  for  more  than 
40  years 

Improve  your  farm  with  Butler 
Buildings.  See  your  Butler  dealer, 
or  mail  coupon  below  for  full 
information. 


Straight  Sidewalls  .  .  .  Use  All  the  Space  You  Pay  for 


For  Prompt  Roply,  Addross  Offico  noorott  You: 

■UTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANT 

7378  E.  13th  St.,  Kansas  City  3E,  Mo. 

V7BA  8th  Ava..  S.E.,  Minnaapolis  14,  Minn. 

Oapt.  78A,  Richmond,  Cal.f. 

Please  tend  information  on  Butler  Buildings. 


N«a 


F.O,. 


-R,P.D. 


BUTLER  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Kansas  City,  Mo 
Galesburg,  III. 

Richmand,  Calif. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


4/2  hours  during  the  day  and  3  hours 
during  the  night.  They  walk  2  5/2  miles 
during  the  day  and  a  mile  and  a  half  dur¬ 
ing  the  night. 

A  good  cow  will  take  70  bites  a  minute. 
Over  in  Scotland  they  time  all  their  cows. 
Any  cow  that  takes  less  than  50  bites  a 
minute  is  headed  for  hamburger.  The 
moral  seems  to  be  to  keep  your  pastures 
up  to  5  inches  or  more. 

Perverted  A  Missouri  farmer  writes  in  to 
Appetites  tell  us  that  his  calves  had  been 
eating  the  hair  right  off  his 
mules’  tails.  Dousing  the  tails  in  axle 
grease  didn’t  do  any  good — the  calves  kept 
on  eating,  grease  and  all.  Taking  the 
calves  away  from  the  mules  would  have 
saved  the  mules’  tails,  but  wouldn’t  ha\e 
solved  the  calves’  problem.  A  neighbor 
suggested  to  this  Show-me  farmer  that 
since  phosphorus  deficiency  sometimes 
causes  cattle  to  go  on  strange  eating  sprees, 
he  might  try  adding  a  little  bone  meal  or 
disodium  phosphate  to  his  calf  feed,  which 
he  did,  and  the  calves  promptly  lost  inter¬ 
est  in  mules  tails. 

Any  time  you  see  a  calf  munching  off  a 
feed  rack,  licking  machinery’  or  walls,  or 
gnawing  on  handy  parts  of  other  animals, 
look  out  for  a  deficiency  in  the  feed, 
generally  a  phosphorus  deficiency. 
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STERLINC  MILKER 
**DB  LAVAI. 


COMPAHISON  T«»T. 


Get  the  FACTS  . . .  compare  the  milking  performance 
. . .  ease  of  handling  . . .  the  way  your  cows  milk  out 
...  the  easy-to-clean  features ...  of  the  De  Laval 
Sterling  Milker  with  whatever  milking  machine  you  are 
now  using.  Only  direct  comparison  can  give  you  the 
real  story  on  De  Laval  Milking.  It  costs  you  nothing  to 
know  the  truth  . . .  and  may  save  you  plenty.  Just  ask 
your  local  De  Laval  dealer  to  loan  you  a  new  De  Laval 
Sterling  Milker  unit  to  make  the  "De  Laval  Milker 
Direct  Comparison  Test."  Then ...  be  your  own 
judge . . .  because  performance— not  promises — is  what 
really  counts!  Direct  comparison  reveals  the  FACTS! 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.Y. 

«7  RANDOLPH  ST.  CHICAGO  *  .  *1  •EALE  ST.  SAM  FRANCISCO 


NAME.. 


Try  a  new  De  Laval 
Sterling  Milker  Unit 
on  your  present  milker  pipeline 
in  your  own  barn . . . 
on  your  own  cows! 

Be  yM  own  judge... 
without  obligation! 


Poultry  Yard 


A  New  Way  to  English  poultry  men 
Stop  an-  attacking  the  old 

Feather  Picking  problem  of  feather 

picking  in  typical 
British  fashion — by  appealing  to  the  good 
taste  of  the  birds.  A  bitter  solution, 
sprayed  onto  the  feathers,  is  said  to  stop 
feather  picking  in  much  the  same  fashion 
that  quinine  under  a  youngster’s  finger 
nails  stops  thumb  sucking.  The  spray  is 
produced  by  mixing  a  pound  of  unground 
quassia  (sometimes  called  bitter  wood) 
with  ten  gallons  of  water  and  a  wetting 
agent  such  as  one  of  the  household  deter¬ 
gents  or  an  ounce  of  sodium  lauiyl  sulfate. 
After  steeping  for  24  hours  the  mixture  is 
ready.  The  low-pressure  spray  is  applied 
to  the  abdomen  and  vent  of  each  bird  at 
weekly  intervals  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  spraying  is  usually  done  at  night 
when  the  birds  can  be  picked  off  the  roost. 
Feather  picking  stops  immediately,  the 
skin  wounds  clear  up,  and  new  feathers 
begin  to  grow. 

Other  methods  which  have  been  used 
to  stop  feather  picking  and  cannibalism 
are: 

( 1 )  Increase  the  salt  content  of  the  diet 
for  two  or  three  days.  If  an  all  mash 
diet  is  fed.  two  per  cent  of  salt  should  be 
added;  if  mash  and  grain  arc  fed,  four 
per  cent  of  salt  is  added  to  the  mash. 

(2)  Cut,  with  a  sharp  knife  or  burn 
with  a  soldering  iron  about  three-six¬ 
teenths  of  an  inch  from  the  upper  beak 
of  the  birds.  If  care  is  taken  not  to  reach 
the  quick,  this  operation  can  be  painless. 

(3)  Color  the  window  panes  of  the 
poultry  house  red. 

(4)  Increase  the  protein  in  the  diet  and 
add  barley  and  wheat  bran. 

(5)  Fit  the  birds  with  one  of  the  many 
anti-pick  devices  on  the  market. 


Yes,  Stonemo’s  extra  grinding  surfaces  can 
help  your  birds  grind  out  more  meat  or  eggs 
per  pound  of  feed.  Buy  the  best  feed  and  give 
your  flocks  Stonemo . . . 


MIN  SUED 

stonemo  haBO  CiiT 

MAONIflED  J  times 


Stonemo  helps  pullets  and  broilers  make 
better  use  of  the  body-building  nutrients 
in  your  mashes.  Leading  broiler  growers 
report  increased  feed  efficiency  upward 
to  5  pounds  of  meat  per  100  pounds  of 
feed  when  Stonemo  is  a  part  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  program. 


Stonemo  helps  your  laying  hens  pro¬ 
duce  more  eggs  per  poimd  of  feed.  In 
a  midwestem  university,  experiments 
adding  insoluble  grit  to  whole  grain  and 
mash  feeding  averaged  7%  more  eggs 
with  6.3%  less  feed— with  all  mash  ra¬ 
tions,  6%  more  eggs  with  3.2%  less  feed. 


Stonemo,  in  the  amount  of  3%  to  5% 
of  feed  consumed,  helps  you  get  your 
turkeys  to  market  faster  at  less  cost. 
Whether  you  raise  txirkeys  for  fryers  or 
full  weight,  experiments  show  you  can 
cut  your  feeding  time  per  given  weight, 
and  step  up  your  profits. 

Be  sure  Stonemo  Granite  Grit  is  a  part 
of  your  feeding  program.  Use  it  as  rec- 
onunended  to  help  save  feed  dollars. 
Get  Stonemo  from  your  local  feed  of 
poultry  supply  dealer. 

STONE  MOUNTAIN 
GRIT  COMPANY,  Inc. 

''  IxMMinOfkMtQmif.inNOIIIt.tEOteiA 

B.p<.  ra-su 


More  Eggs  New  evidence  that  cross 

From  breeding  chickens  increases 

Crossbreds  their  rate  of  growth,  egg 

laying,  and  length  of  life, 
comes  from  experiments  conducted  by  F. 
Ghostley  and  A.  W.  Nordskog  at  Iowa 
State  College.  These  scientists  made 
every  possible  mating  cross  using  eight 
separate  strains  within  four  breeds  of 
chickens.  The  breeds  used  were  Austra- 
lorps.  New  Hampshircs,  Barred  Rocks, 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  within  each 
breed  there  were  two  separate  strains.  At 
the  end  of  eight  weeks,  the  chicks  result¬ 
ing  from  crossing  breeds  averaged  two 
ounces  heavier  than  the  purebreds  and 
one  ounce  heavier  than  the  chicks  result¬ 
ing  from  strain  crosses.  The  crossbreeds 
and  the  strain  crosses  reached  sexual  ma¬ 
turity  10  days  earlier  than  the  purebreds, 
laid  nine  per  cent  more  eggs,  and  had  a 
ten  per  cent  lower  mortality. 


At  the  Controls 


You’ll  ride  smoother  on  the  Velvet-Ride,  hy¬ 
draulically  mounted  seat  .  .  .  stand  up  more 
comfortably  on  the  full-width  platform  .  .  . 
turn  and  stop  easier  with  the  positive  light 
pressure  brakes  ...  see  ahead  better  over  the 
streamlined  hood  .  .  .  operate  the  instant-reach 
controls  quicker,  including  two-way  Depth-o- 
Matic  hydraulic  system  that  powers  tools  into 
the  ground  as  well  as  out. 


Check  Massey-Harris  quick-turning,  shock- 
proof  steering.  Three  teeth  of  the  steering 
sector  are  always  engaged  with  the  worm  — 
distributes  wear  and  shock  over  more  area 
— eliminates  backlash  and  steering  "whip.” 
Castor-set  wheels  steer  easier.  Free  rolling 
super-sealed  wheel  bearings  last  longer.  You 
end  the  day  fresher,  with  more  acres  covered 
with  a  Massey-Harris. 


Notice  the  size  of  these  Massey-Harris  power 
plants!  There’s  no  skimping  of  materials  or 
workmanship  here.  That’s  why  big,  high  com¬ 
pression  Massey-Harris  engines  deliver  more 
power  and  get  more  work  done  on  each  gallon 
of  fuel  than  any  other  leading  make  of  tractor 
.  .  .  and  last  longer.  Impartial  tests  prove  this. 
Operating  costs  are  lower  —  your  profits 
greater,  when  you  own  a  Massey-Harris. 


^TpHE  more  advantages  you  look  for,  the  more 

features  you  check,  the  more  reasons  you’ll  find 
for  owning  a  Massey-Harris!  Impartial  tests  prove 
that  in  power,  performance  and  ecoi^my,  Massey- 
Harris  traaors  lead  the  field. 

But  the  advantages  of  farming  with  a  Massey- 
Harris  don’t  stop  with  the  tractor  itself.  You  are 
also  ahead  with  the  tools  you  can  mount  on  your 
Massey-Harris  tractor.  There’s  a  full  line  of  matched 
equipment  for  every  farming  need.  Years  ahead  in 
design,  Massey-Harris  mounted  tools  attach  quick¬ 
er,  adjust  easier,  last  longer,  and  do  better  work 
under  a  wide  variety  of  conditions. 

No  matter  whether  you  farm  50  or  5,000  acres, 
you  can  enjoy  the  performance  of  Massey-Harris 
tractors.  There’s  a  size  to  fit  your  needs  —  6  power 
sizes  and  31  models.  So  look  over  the  complete  line 
of  Massey-Harris  tractors  and  equipment  at  your 
nearby  Massey-Harris  dealer.  Ask  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  your  own  farm.  See  for  yourself  why  more 
and  more  farmers  find  it  pays  to  "Make  it  a  Massey- 
Harris"  . . .  why  Massey-Harris  is  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  full  line  farm  machinery  company.  For  complete 
tractor  catalog  by  mail  use  the  coupon  below. 


THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY 

Quality  Avenue,  Racine,  Wis.,  Dept.  F-222 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  latest  catalog  that 

shows  all  the  features  of  Massey-Harris  tractors. 


Name 

Town 


Qtunty 


I 


Increase 

Your  Profits  with 
Smali  Investment 

Bonk  Your  Groin - 


When  you  bank  your  grain 
in  a  weather  tight,  rodent-proof 
Butler  Grain  Bin,  you’re  bound 
to  increase  your  profits.  Year 
after  year,  more  and  more  farm¬ 
ers  find  it  pays  to  hold  their 
grain  beyond  harvest  time  to 
sell  later  at  a  higher  market 
price.  And  remember,  more 
farmers  are  using  Butler  Grain 
Bins  than  any  other  make. 


Add  Pounds  to  Your  Stock 


Your  stock  will  gain  weight 
faster  and  be  healthier  when 
you  give  them  plenty  of 
fresh,  clean  water  from  a 
Butler  Stock  Tank.  Don’t 
run  the  risk  of  illness  and 
vet  bills.  Increigse  your  live¬ 
stock  profits  with  Butler 
Stock  Tanks.  “Big  Ham” 
Automatic  Fountain  lets 
small  and  large  stock  drink 
from  same  tank. 


Butler  Stock  Tank 


y  Your  Hogs  Grow  Bigger,  Foster  < 


Increase  your  hog  profits  in  a 

hurry  this  easy  way — feed  your 
porkers  from  a  “Big  Ham”  Hog 
Feeder.  Sixteen  openings  in  cir¬ 
cle  let  even  largest  hogs  get 
their  fill,  leisurely.  Deep  troughs, 
well  covered,  stop  feed  wastage; 
cut  feed  bills.  “Big  Ham”  means 
big  hog  profits  to  you  —  buy 
one  soon. 


Butler  "Big  Ham"  Hog  Feeder 


:bUTLER-:  BUTLIR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO 

Golesbuig,  HI  Richmond,  Calif.  Birmir.ghom,  Alo. 
Minneopolit,  Minn. 


Get  the  Pacts~-Mail  Coupon  Today 

For  prompt  roply,  address 

7378  E.  13th  St.,  Kansas  City  3E.  Mo. 

T78A  Sth  Ava.,  S.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dept.  78A.  Richmond,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  follow* 
ing  products  in  the  Butler  Blue  Ribbon  Line  of  Farm 
Equipment. 


P.O _ 

RJ.D.. 


-State- 


G  Grain  Sint 

□  Stock  Tanks 

□  Hog  Feeders 

n  Farm  Fuel  Tanks 

□  Corn  Cribs 

□  Well  Casing 

□  Feed  Pans 

□  Auger  Grain  Leaders 


.•\  numbrr  of  photoirraphs  in  the  Summer  i.ssiie 
of  F.ARM  QU.'\RTERLY  were  taken  by  a 
newcomer  to  our  staff,  and  also  a  newcom«-r  to 
this  country.  Kazik  Pazovski,  shown  above  on 
an  assignment  in  Ischia,  Italy,  has  for  the  last 
five  years  been  recognized  as  one  of  En.gland's 
most  imaginative  photographers.  He  lived  in 
London  after  being  discharged  from  the  Britisli 
Navy,  where  he  served  as  an  officer  on  the 
Polish  destroyer  “Burza.”  Pazovski  was  born  in 
\’ilna,  Poland,  and  he  was  living  there  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  War. 


COVER  BY  TOM  P.  LAKE 

5 — Werner  Braun.  18 — USDA.  30  and  31  — 
Werner  Braun.  32 — T.  D.  W.  Friedmann.  33 — 
T.  D.  W.  Friedmann;  Werner  Braun.  31  and 
35 — Joe  Munroe.  36 — General  Electric;  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau. 37 — U.  S.  .Xrmy  Photograph; 
General  Electric;  North  .American  Weather 
Consultants.  38 — Joe  Clark.  40  and  41 — Fred 
Knoop.  42 — .Arthur  has-mc-Black  Star.  43- 
Fred  Knoop;  R.  J.  McGinnis.  44— Winston  Pote. 
45 — Joe  Munroe.  46 — Kazik  Pazovski ;  Joe  Mun¬ 
roe.  47 — Joe  Munroe;  L.  O.  Gilmore-O/u’o  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  Wooster.  48- 
Isabellc  Hunt  Conant-Philadelphia  Zoological 
Garden.  49 — Bruce  Snyder.  50^ — Charles  Har¬ 
per;  U.  S.  Fish  and  VVildlife  Service;  Kazik 
Pazovski.  51 — T.  McHugh-f  PC.  52 — Stein- 
metz-FPG.  53  —  Carola  GregiOT-Monkmeyer 
Press  Photo  Service.  54 — Jack  McManigal : 
Don  Hcmrichs.  55- — Jack  McManigal;  National 
Safety  Council;  SCS-Monkmeyer  Press  Photo 
Service.  56— Kazik  Pazovski;  R.  J.  McGinnis. 
57 — J.  W.  McManigal-t/5’£)/l-PA/.4-AVg.  No. 
231  {PCI ) .  58 — Courtesy,  Wayne  Feeds.  59^ — 
The  Pfefferkorn  Studio.  60 — Courtesy,  The 
National  Fertilizer  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  The  Pfefferkorn  Studio.  61 — Kazik 
Pazovski.  62 — U.  S.  Department  of  .Agricultun-, 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine. 
63 — Carl  Stapcl.  64 — Kazik  Pazovski.  65— 
Edholm  &  Blomgren;  J.  C.  .Allen  and  Son. 
66 — Kazik  Pazovski ;  J.  C.  .Allen  and  Son. 
67  through  69 — Kazik  Pazovski.  70 — Universit) 
of  Missouri.  71 — Joe  Munroe.  72 — Margaret 
•A.  .Ahlcrs.  73 — Carl  MansBeld.  76 — Standard 
Oil  Co.  (N'.J.);  USD.A — Gordon  S.  Smith; 
Ralston  Purina  Co.  78 — J.  I.  Case.  79— Farm 
Home  Cover  by  Charles  Harper.  80  through 
83 — Kazik  Pazovski.  84 — Plumbing  and  Heat¬ 
ing  Industries  Bureau.  85 — Plumbing  and  Heat¬ 
ing  Industries  Bureau;  Kazik  Pazovski.  86— 
Courtesy,  Fairbanks-Morse ;  Jacuzzi  Pumps; 
Robbins  &  Myers ;  Flint  &  Walling  Mfg.  Co. ; 
USD.A;  The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.;  Burks 
Pumps;  Kazik  Pazovski.  88 — Courtesy,  The 
National  Fertilizer  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C.  92 — Kazik  Pazovski.  96 — Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Co.  106 — National  Safety  Council, 
Inc.  109 — Herb  McLaughlin-A/ereury.  110— 
Sam  Chambliss.  114 — Bruce  Snyder.  125 — 
The  VT'rkamp  Corporation.  131 — U.S.  Weather 
Bureau.  134 — Fred  Knoop. 


THE  AUTHOR  of  “Go  Fetch  the  Cows,’’  Jean  Bell 
Motley,  it  a  day-dreaminR  housewife  who  lets  the  bean> 
burn  while  she  tried  to  trap  with  words  the  chirms  oi 
their  planting  and  harvesting.  Nostalgia  for  the  .Missouri 
Ozsrk  farm  where  she  was  raised  hit  resulted  in  many 
short  stories  and  articles.  Her  first  book,  “Stono 
Valley,”  containing  many  pieces  similar  to  “Cow  Path" 
will  appear  next  spring  from  Westminster  Press. 


Note  the  thorough  dispersion  of 
Squibb  ointment  in  a  treated  quarter. 

Hoth  of  these  SQUIBB  specialties  are  enjoying  tre« 
mendous  popularity  with  dairymen  everywhere ! 

Squibb  “Instant-use”  Penicillin  Ointment  has  been  a 
remarkable  3-year  success!  Dairymen  have  used  it  to 
treat  millions  of  cases  of  mastitis.  It  is  specially  recom* 
mended  for  80%  of  mastitis  cases — those  caused  by 
Streptococcus  agalactiae. 

‘‘Instant -use”  Pendistrin*  is  the  new  Squibb  specialty-* 
a  potent  combination  of  antibiotics.  It  contains  100,000 
units  of  penicillin  and  100  mg.  of  dihydrostreptomycin. 
It  is  especially  recommended  for  difficult  cases. 

Dairymen  who  watch  mastitis  closely — who  take  regular 
steps  to  keep  it  out  of  the  herd— go  a  long  way  toward 
rolling  up  extra  income.  Help  keep  mastitis  out  by  having 
both  Squibb  Penicillin  Ointment  and  Pendistrin  always 
on  hand ! 

Write  for  literature  on  mastitis.  Address:  E.  R.  Squibb  fls 
Sons,  Veterinary  and  Animal  Feeding  Products  Division, 
Dept.  FQ-SU,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

For  accurate  diagnosis  of  mastitis,  consult  your  veterinarian. 
*TrtJi.n$ari  »/  E.  K.  StvtU  f>  S*>» 


The  dairyman  buys! 


Milk  production  returns  so  quickly 


Later,  Mr.  Woodmansee  is  jubilant 
as  he  takes  a  full  pail  of  milk  from 
the  recovered  cowl 
“Pendistrin  is  the  fastest-working 
treatment  I’ve  found  for  Mastitis.” 
says  Mr.  Woodmansee.  “Two  treat¬ 
ments  a  day,  for  two  days,  com¬ 
pletely  whip  stubborn  cases  for  me. 
It  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the 
mastitis  appears  and  I  keep  tubes 
handy  in  the  cow  bam.  Although  I 
have  used  other  penicillin  treatments 
with  success,  Pendistrin  is  by  far 
the  best.” 

Effectiveness — that's  another  reason 
dairymen  keep  coming  back  for  these 
two  Squibb  specialties — both  Pendis- 
tiin  and  Penicillin  Ointment  I 


“I  found  Pendistrin  exceedingly 
simple  to  use,”  says  Mr.  Woodman¬ 
see.  “I  merely  inserted  the  end  of  the 
tube  projection  into  the  opening  of 
the  teat  and  squeezed  the  tube’s 
contents  into  the  infected  quarter. 
The  ointment  then  was  massaged  up¬ 
ward  into  the  quarter.”  This  is  one 
reason  dairymen  keep  coming  back 
for  both  of  these  Squibb  specialties. 
Both  are  so  easy  to  use  1  Both  come 
in  the  infusion-tip  “instant-use” 
tube,  introduced  by  Squibb! 


Mr.  Eldon  Woodmansee  of  Con¬ 
verse,  Indiana,  talks  to  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  La  Fontaine  Dmgs  at  La 
Fontaine,  Indiana.  Mr.  Woodmansee 
has  a  troublesome  case  of  mastitis  in 
his  herd.  The  druggist  recommends 
PENDISTRIN. 


He  treats  mastitis  so  easily! 


cow  "222 


COW  ”264 


Why  Did  Cow  "264"  Give  Almost 
2,500  lbs.  More  Milk  than  Cow  ”222"? 


PURINA  RESEARCH  FOUND  THE  ANSWER 

These  two  cows  were  used  in  one  of  the  Nation’s  earliest  experiments 
with  dry  cow  rations.  The  test  was  set  up  at  the  Purina  Research  Farm 
20  years  ago. 

Both  cows  had  finished  their  fifth  lactation  and  both  were  almost 
even  in  production.  When  we  dried  off  cow-  No.  222  we  "loafed  her 
through’’  on  pasture  and  odds  and  ends  of  grain  ration.  She  lost  30 
lbs.  in  condition.  In  her  next  lactation,  she  dropped  almost  2,000 
lbs.  in  production. 

No.  264  was  fed  the  best  dry  cow  ration  w’e  could  devise  at  that  time. 
She  gained  105  lbs.  while  dry  and  came  through  with  an  increase  of 
300  lbs.  of  milk  in  her  next  lactation.  The  total  difference  was  a  little 
more  than  2,300  lbs.  of  milk! 

This  early  test  has  been  repeated  in  various  forms  on  large  numbers 
of  COW'S  at  the  Purina  Farm.  These  tests  have  shown  again  and  again 
that  dry  Holstein  cows  properly  conditioned  will  give  about  a  ton 
more  milk  in  the  next  lactation  than  w'ill  cows  not  so  w'ell  conditioned. 
Other  breeds  a  little  less  according  to  fat  test. 

These  pioneer  experiments  at  the  Purina  Farm  helped  to  start  the  big 
sw'ing  among  better  dairymen  to  special  dry  cow’  rations  and  special 
care  for  the  dry  cow.  This  is  one  of  several  advancements  in  feeding 
w'hich  have  come  from  the  w'orld’s  largest  commercial  research  farm 
—  the  Purina  Farm  at  Gray  Summit,  Mo. 


CALVING  TROUBLES  HAVE  BEEN 
REDUCED  in  many  herds  by  conditioning 
dry  cows  on  Purina  D  &  F  Chow  or  D  &  F 
Supplement  and  ground  oats  or  barley. 


CHECK  WEIGHT  GAINS  WITH  THE 
PURINA  WEIGHT  TAPE.  See  if  your  dry 
cows  ore  gaining  os  they  should.  Breed  heifers  by 
weight  os  shown  by  this  tope.  Just  send  20^  and 
the  coupon.  If  you  would  also  like  o  Purina  Dairy 
Book  telling  about  the  Purina  Plan  of  feeding  dry 
cows  for  more  milk  and  less  calving  trouble,  check 
coupon  for  free  copy. 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 
1128  Checkerboard  Square 
St.  Louis  2,  Missouri 


.Please  send  free  Diary  Book  (D3200C) 

.Enclosed  find  20^  in  coin  for  a  Purina  Weight  Tape 


LESS  UDDER  CONGESTION  at  calving 
is  experierKed  in  many  herds  when  switched 
to  the  Purina  Plan  of  conditioning  dry  cows. 
The  right  feed  does  moke  o  difference. 


ff’s  the  NEW  IDEA -HORN  Loader  — 

greatest  labor-saver  a  farmer  ever 
had!  Lets  you  lift,  scoop  or  doze 
loads  of  more  than  a  ton  from 
your  tractor  seat.  Main  frame  and 
lift  arms  attached  by  four  tapered 
pins.  Frame  is  of  cold-drawn,  ex¬ 
tra-strength  seamless  steel  tubing. 
Three  types  available  for  wide 
range  of  tractor  makes  and  mod¬ 
els.  Ten  labor-saving  attachments 
fit  all  three  types  of  Loaders. 


Watch  a  New  Idea  rake  pick  up  hay,  gently 
fluff  it  up  into  a  loose,  uniform  windrow  with 
leaf  part  in  —  away  from  the  sun  —  stem 
part  out.  Leaves  and  stems  cure  evenly  with 
less  bleaching  and  shattering.  Result:  better 
hay  in  the  barn  in  shorter  time! 

You  will  marvel  at  the  way  the  double 
curved  steel  fingers  of  these  New  Idea  Side- 
Delivery  Rakes  lift  up  the  heaviest  down  hay 


cleanly  ...  or  gently  open  up  damp  swaths 
as  you  move  a  lever  that  turns  this  rake 
into  an  efficient  tedder. 

These  superior  raking  features  add  up  to 
more  protein  saving  —  carotene  saving  — 
more  digestible  nutrients  —  feed  that  stock 
will  clean  up  to  the  last  spear. 

That’s  why  it  will  pay  you  to  see  these  rakes 
soon  —  before  haying  starts.  Ask  your  New 
Idea  dealer,  too,  about  the  other  famous-for- 
quality  farm  machines  listed  in  coupon  be¬ 
low.  Or  send  coupon  for  free  literature. 


Extension  Boom 
permits  high  lifting 
(from  14  to  20  ft.) 
of  logs,  boles,  mo* 
chinery,  other  heovy 
lood*. 


Dozer  Blade  moves 
eorth,  snow,  ma¬ 
nure.  Works  to  close 
tolerances.  Adjust¬ 
able  for  digging  or 
levelling. 


There’s  a  NEW  IDEA  Rake  to  meet 
your  needs  —  two  sturdy  models  to  choose 
from!  The  low-wheeled  rake,  shown  here, 
has  husky  5.50-16  implement  tires.  The  high¬ 
wheeled  version,  shown  in  top  photo, 
is  available  with  steel  rimmed  or 
^  rubber  tired  wheels.  Both  models 
are  instantly  reversible  for  tedding. 


Buck  Rake  ideal 
for  quick  pickup 
and  carry.  10  ft.  all- 
steel  frame.  12 
steel-tipped  teeth. 
Trips  mechanically. 


E  \  SUBSIOIAIV 


MANUFACrutINC  j 
COtrORATION  j 


fA«M  tOUieMCNT  CO. 

Dept.  612.  Coldwoter, 
Check  free  folders  you  wont; 

n  Rakes  &  Tedders 
U  Hoy  loaders 
Q  Troctor  mowers 
□  All-Purpose  Elevators 
U  NEW  IDEA-HORN 
loaders 

Lj  All-Steel  Wogons 


Steel  Wagon  Boxes 
Corn  Pickers 
Corn  Shelters 
Stolk  Shredders 
Manure  Spreoders 
lime  Spreaders 
Transplanters 


Address— 


K  Worlds  Champion 

■  E7 n  f  f  f T"  TVfc  j 


Stark  FruitTrees 
SHRUBS.ViNES.R0SES 


^eaMifti/fhtYAryourfirmf/yMyearTlout 

GIVES  YOU  ALL  YOU  WANT  FOR  EATING  •  FREEZING  •  CANNING  •  STO 


STARK  GOI.n  CHERRY  (Trade  Mark). 
Sweet.  Hardy.  Survives  toughest  winters. 
STARRING  HAROA’  GIANT  CHERRY. 
(C.  .S  Patent)  Sugary  sweet, 
delicious.  Bears  A'oung.  Heavy. 


STARK  GOLDEN  DELI- 
CIOL'S  APPLE  (Trade 
Mark).  “L'inest  flavored 
apple  in  the  world!”  said 
Burbank.  Tree  liears  enor¬ 
mous  crops.  lAvailablc 
in  Uwari.) 


S  TA  R  K  I  N  C 
DELICIOl'S 
I A  P  P  L  E 
k  (  T  r  a  d  e 
I  M  a  r  k  )  , 
1  Startling 
1  improve- 
1  ment  over 
I  Stark  I>e- 
J  1  i  c  i  o  u  s  , 
^  which  was 
\\'  o  r  1  d  ‘  8 
No.  1  red 
apple. 
(Available 
in  Dwarf.) 


\Vw  HAL-BERTA 
ANT  PEACH.  World's 
argest  yellow 
jeach.  Sxne 


New  ST.\RKING  DELICIOUS 
.  .  .  famous  Red-Flesh  Plum.  (U.S. 

Patent  variety b  Freestone,  huge 
size,  delicious  Havor. 

Just  Like  Having  Big  Baskets  of 
Harvest-Fresh  Fruit  Delivered  to 
Your  Door  Practically  Free! 

Suppose  a  famous  orchard  started 
delivering  beautiful  baskets  of  deli¬ 
cious.  big  juicy  H.\RVE.''T-KRESH  apples, 
peaches,  plums,  pears,  cherries,  apricots, 
grapes,  etc.  right  to  your  door  ever>'  week — pracli- 
callv  free!  SO  MANY  baskets  that  vou  would  have 
enough  to  SKKVK  VOrH  KA.MILY  PLENTY  OF 
HEALTHFUL  FRUIT  ALL  YEAR  ROUND— 
right  out  of  your  own  pantr>',  cellar  or  freezer. 


story  is  told  in  our  FREE  1953 
Catalog  (see  couiton  below). 

Moif  Coupon  for  ffi; 
Colorphoto  Cofofc; 

Then  you  can  appreciate  how  i  •  : 
fruits  are  —  how  much  a  Stark  ** 
Orchard  can  do  for  your  home 
This  large  lKH)k  is  over  t  foot  I 
w’ith  gorgeous  natural  color  pi;  • 
our  vV)2  famous  varietie.^  of  fr . 
Iterries,  shade  trees,  slirubs,  vine?, 
Included  in  this  exciting  new  " 
photo  C'ataiog  for  1 95.)  is  a  co  np: 

-  - -  _  ativ’e  Home  LandscaiM*  Planning 

on  his  ing  S(‘ction  .  .  .  packe<l  with  idea? 
work,  and  fully  i)rei>ared  charts  and  inf  n 

. .  exactly  how  and  where  to  plan: 

follow.  This  giant  new  195.)  Stark 
yours  FREE  .  .  .  just  till  out 
couiMjn  TOO  A 


That’s  what  It's  like  w  hen  you  have  one  of  A  ^ 
these  amazing  new  Stark  Exclusive  orchards. 

Yet  one  can  be  planted  in  almost  any  back* 
yard  plot. 

Grocer/  Bills  Dwindle — 

Bank  Account  Grows 

As  the  proud  owner  of  a  Stark  bargain  Or- 
chard,  you  can  alway's  have  a  big,  c(h>1,  crisp  *  jl 

AIM'LK  that  could  win  a  prize  at  a  ('ounty 
Fair!  You  can  s«*rve  generous  helpings  of 
luscious  FRESH  PEA('H  SHORTt  AKEor  Amonca's 
FRESH  CHERRY  PIE  at  practically  no  of  He 
cost.  V’ou  can  be  “famous"  for  your  tempting  *i«ked 
FRESH  APRICOT  JAM  or  FRESH  PI.UM  RroSi 

JELI.V’.  Your  family  will  enjoy  kt^ener  apin*-  great  - -  ...... 

tites  and  more  wholesome  vitamin-filled  introduce  his  new 
meats.  And  your  gnx'ery  bills  get  smaller—  Fruit  Creations, 
while  your  bank  account  gels  bigger. 

The  retail  value  of  the  first  cron  frt)m  your  Stark  Or¬ 
chard  will  often  pay  back  MORE  than  the  cost  of  the 
tribes.  .And  if  you  ever  sell  your  place,  fruit  trees  will  add 
to  the  cash  value.  John  Trevethan  of  Pennsylvania 
writes,  “/  sold  my  hou\e  itnd  lot  and  not  tfiiM)  more  for  it 
beiause  of  the  6  nood  Stark  fruit  Trees  that  were  thenload^ 
ed  ‘^h  fruit." 

Tneseare  the  SAM  K  TREES  that  commercial  growers 
plant  to  reap  the  biggest  profits.  .Andrew  Nliller  of 
C)regon,  for  example,  grossed  $17,.)50  in  just  6  years 
from  only  165  Starking  Delicious  trees. 

Only  from  Stark  Bro*s  Can  You  Buy  These 
Newest  A  Best  Varieties 

How  can  Stark  Bro’s  offer  fruits  that  are  such  vast 
improvements  over  the  ordinary  fruit  tn*es  that  grew  in 
Grandfather's  yard?  What  is  the  secret  of  these  fabulous 

i»atenied  varieties  that  lH.*ar  years  s«M>ner;  live  years 
yield  more — bigger — latter-tasting  fruit?  The  full 


New  Stark  Colorphoto  Catalog  Includes 
Big  Home  Landscape  Planning  Section! 

Stark  Colorphoto  Catalog  includes  page  after  page  of  help¬ 
ful.  easy-to-follow  plans,  ic|eas  and  information  for  planning 
and  planting.  Shows  how  to  add  more  BEAUTY  and  ('.ASli 
V’AI.UE  to  your  home  —  just  a  few  dollars  worth  of  Stark 
extra  hardy  shrubs,  vines,  roses  and  shade  trees  can 
add  up  to  Si  .(KM)  to  the  value  of  your  home.  Correc*  land¬ 
scaping  can  make  your  place  a  home  every  neighbor  will 
admire  and  envy.  See  for  yourself  .  s(*nd  for  the  new 
Stark  Colorphoto  Catalog,  including  the 
I  fascinating  Home  Landsca()e  Planning 
I  section.  Just  sign  and  mail  coupon  today. 

I  Smsational  Stark  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

I  Only  from  Stark  Bro's  can  you  buy  these 
exclusive  Trade  Marked  and  Patented 
•  varieties.  Stark  I’.S.  Patented  Ouadruple- 
I  Life  sensational  new  “t>warf“  .Apple  and 
I  Pear  Trees  make  ideal  flowering  shrubs 
I  ...  none  hardier  and  more  sturdy  .  .  • 
I  often  bear  in  2  years. 


STAR 

NURSEI 

ORCHAI 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR 
1953  COLORPHOTO  CATALOG 


Box  2183,  Town  of  Louisiana,  MT 
—  Up  near  the  Iowa  line- 
Largest  in  World  .  .  .  Oldest  in 
8  Big  Nurseries  —  £air  to  V 


STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS  CO. 
Box  2183,  Louisiana,  MISSOURI 

□  Send  me  FREE  your  big  beautiful  new  STARK  1953  COLOR- 
PHOTG  ERl  IT-LA.NDSCAPE  CATAUXJ  Hlled  with  gorgeous 
natural  color  pbotograiibs  of  your  302  varieties  of  Howerlng  .•'hrubs, 
Howering  Tr»-es.  Sliade  ITees.  Vines,  .-(lirubs.  Roses,  Emit  Trees,  Berries 
— .sbowiiig  STARK  Exelusive  Patented  Process  HARDY  DWARF  and 
STANDARD  FRfIT  TRKE.S.  Containing  new  Stark  Home  Landscape 
Planning  and  Planting  Guide. 

□  If  you  need  20  fruit  trees  or  more,  check  here  for  tacts  on  Growing 
Fmit  for  IToflt. 


Men  and  Women  Wanted  to  Sell  Stark  Trees 
MAKE  MONEY  IN  SPARE  TIME 

Turn  your  span*  time  into  cash!  Introduce  famous 
Stark  World  8  Champion  Super-Quality  Varieties  in 
your  locality  —  easy,  pleasant  work  during  evenings, 
Saturdays,  any  time.  No  experience  needed.  Every¬ 
one  knows  Stark  Bro’s,  World’s  Largest  Nursery, 
founded  137  years  ago.  Get  big,  colorful  money¬ 
making  sales  outfit  FREE.  Shows  you  how  to  start 
earning  first  day  you  try.  CHECK  COUPON  and 
mail  t^ay! 

I  Check  Bottom  Box  if  YOU  want  to 
*  Make  Spare  Time  Money! 


Farmer  Sold  $516.87 
1  Month 

John  Holdriilge,  Xcw  Y 
a  farmer,  finds  this  ' 
both  pleasant  and  proti  . 


Teacher  Sells  Spare  Time 

Jolin  \V.  Simmons,  \V. 
\'a.,  has  earned  big 
money  spare  time  dur¬ 
ing  past  21  years  selling 
Stark  T  rees.  Shrubs,  etc. 

Mother  of  3  Earns  $974.55 
in  Spare  Time 
Mrs.  Thelma  Holman, 
Idaho,  earned  $974.55 
last  season  in  ^pare 
hours.  More  this  year. 


Name. 


County, 


P.O . Zone . State . 

—I  CHECK  HERE  for  Money-Making  Sales  Plans  and  FREE  Demon- 
'  stration  Kit.  Introduce  Stark  Super-etuality  Varieties  to  friends, 
n^bbota.  Pleasant,  easy  work.  Spare  or  full  time.  No  experience  needed. 


LONG  A  DREAM 
TODAY  IT 

COMES  TRUE . 


Here’s  a  brilliant  new  way  of 
doing  your  farm  work — with 
Eagle  Hitch  now  built  into  big 
2-plow  and  3-plow  Case  Trac¬ 
tors.  In  mere  minutes  you 
switch  from  mounted  Break- 
Away  Contour  Plow  to  lift-type 
harrow  or  planter,  from  tool¬ 
bar  tiller  to  mounted  mower. 
You  hustle  along  the  highway 
and  your  Eagle  Hitch  Imple¬ 
ments  never  touch  the  hard  sur¬ 
face.  You  skip  across  sod  strips 
or  new  seeding  without  your 
Eagle  Hitch  Harrow  leaving  so 
much  as  a  scratch.  You  back  in¬ 
to  corners  with  a  4-section 
drag,  shake  trash  from  spring 
teeth  at  a  touch  of  hydraulic 
control.  You  make  short  turns, 
quick  stops  with  a  gentle  push 
on  the  new  self-energizing 
double-disk  brakes. 


LIVE 

POWER 

TAKE-OFF 


.  .  .  lightens  your  work,  helps 
save  grain  and  feed,  makes  fuel 
go  far  and  tractor  last  long.  Now 
you  can  apply  tractor  power  to 
wheels  or  PTO  or  both.  You  can 
keep  your  combine,  forage  har¬ 
vester  or  other  PTO  machine 
going  full  speed,  start  and  stop 
travel  as  desired.  PTO  clutch  is 
on  live-power  shaft,  independent 
of  traction  clutch. 


LIVE 

HYDRAULIC 

CONTROL 


i  .  .  another  time-saving  advan* 
tage  of  Case  Eagle  Hitch  Farm* 
ing  ...  is  ready  to  act  at  any  in¬ 
stant,  moving  or  standing,  when 
the  engine  is  running.  Live  Hy¬ 
draulic  Control  works  with  both 
mounted  and  trailed  implements. 
In  Case  "SC”  and  "DC”  Tractors 
hydraulic  control,  power  take¬ 
off.  and  traction  are  all  independ¬ 
ent  of  one  another. 


After  you’ve  had  a  good  close  look  at  Case 
Eagle  Hitch  Tractors  'and  Implements, 
arrange  with  your  Case  dealer  for  a  personal 
demonstration  on  your  own  farm. 


Eagle  Hitch  Farming  is  the  sum  total  not  only  of 
a  vastly  superior  way  of  mounting,  driving  and  con¬ 
trolling  implements,  but  also  the  fast-acting,  shock- 
free  steering — the  dust-sealed,  oil-cushioned  clutch 
— the  stamina,  long  life  and  low  upkeep  that  have 
made  Case  Tractors  famous.  All  these  great  qualities 
are  now  harmoniously  built  into  the  years-ahead  Case 
Tractors  for  Eagle  Hitch  Farming.  Visit  your  Case 
dealer  now — see  how  Eagle  Hitch  Farming  is  fitted 
to  farms  of  every  size  with  the  big  2-plow  "SC”  and 
3-plow  "DC”  Case  Tractors.  You  can  swing  this  very 
day  to  such  a  satisfying,  productive  way  of  farming 
as  you  dared  only  dream  of  until  now. 


FIND  OUT  MOW  ABOUT  EAGLE  HITCH  FARMING 

RCase  builds  29  gremt  tractors  and  a  full  line  of 
form  machines.  Mark  here  or  write  in  marsin  any 
you  need.  J.I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  F-9U,  Racine.  Wis. 
□  2-plow  "VAC'  Easle  □  4-9  plow  "LA” 
Hitch  Tractor  Tractor 

□  Bicser  Easle  Hitch  □  Mf- Propelled 

Tractors  Combines 

□  Easle  Hitch  Implements  '□  Pull-Type  Com- 


NAME 


the  HOG 

annual 


REGISTERED  SWINE  BREEDERS 

Here  is  the  name,  address,  and  breed 
raised  bv  12,800  pure  bred  swine  herds¬ 
men.  Most  own  six  or  more  registered 
sows,  ^'ou  can  get  vour  money's  worth 
out  of  this  list  b\  consulting;  it  as  a  source 
of  information  for  buying  or  selling  good 
seed  stock. 

C;O.M.MERCI.\L  HOG  GROWERS 
Listed  bv  states  and  towns,  arc  the 
addresses  of  1,200  farmers  who  send  400 
hogs  a  \ear  or  more  to  the  \ards.  One 
sends  3,500  to  market  ;  50  farmers  market 
1,000  a  year.  The  balance  truck  in  400 
or  more.  In  \our  neighborhood,  this  list 
is  good  market  for  vour  breeding  stock  ; 
for  extra  corn  \ou  mav  have  ;  a  place  to 
bu\’  shoats  when  \ou're  strong  on  feed  ; 
or  a  place  to  unload  when  you  can't 
carry  your  hogs. 

PIG  H.VTCHERIES 
Details  about  all  hatcheries  including  a 
statement  from  each  owner  on  the  char¬ 
acter  and  size  of  his  operation.  Some- 
hatcherics  offer  20,000  weanling  pigs  a 
Near;  others  200  .  .  .  at  $12  to  $18 
depending  on  the  market. 

HOG  SHOWS 

Complete  list  of  all  hog  shows  and  fairs 
with  the  date,  entry  requirements,  pre¬ 
miums,  swine  classes,  public  attendance. 

SWINE  SALESMEN 

Name,  address,  and  business  affiliation  of 
swine  salesmen  who  work  for  the  larger 
hog  \ards.  The  swine  commission  sales¬ 
man  watches  the  market  every  dav  and 
can  be  a  useful  source  of  information  on 
past  as  well  as  current  market  trends. 


LI\  ESTOCK  YARDS 

.'Ml  the  major  livestock  yards  handling 
hogs  arc  listed  in  The  Hog  .\nnual  with 
their  rating  as  to  size. 

BREED  SECRETARY  REPORTS 
The  secretary  of  each  one  of  12  swine 
associations  offers  you  an  annual  report 
of  his  activities.  Includes  association 
name,  address,  state  officers,  number  of 
registrations,  programs  for  the  coming 
year,  standards  of  perfection  for  the 
breed,  production  registry  activities,  and 
many  practical  pointers  on  registered 
stock.  Each  sccretar\'s  report  runs  three 
to  five  pages. 

UNI\  ERSITY  SWINE  SPECIALISTS 

.•Ml  accredited  instructors  and  professors 
of  swine  husbandry  arc  listed  in  The  Hog 
.•\nnual  along  with  research  professors 
working  on  swine  experiments.  Lets  you 
know  exactly  whom  to  write  for  what 
you  want  to  know  on  a  research  matter. 

STATE  VETERINARIANS 
.•\  complete  list  of  all  State  sanitary 
officials  giving  name,  title,  and  office- 
address.  .-Mso  a  summary  of  quarantine 
laws  concerning  hogs  for  each  State. 

SUPPLIERS  TO  HOG  .MEN 

Some  of  the  better  known  firms  offering 

manufactured  specialties  to  the  hog 

farmer. 

The  Hog  .-Annual  is  an  honest,  complete 
and  accurate  source  book  that  vou  can 
put  to  practical  use  ever\  dav.  We  want 
you  to  be  proud  of  this  book  because  it 
reflects  the  intelligence  and  know-how 
spirit  of  good  hog  men. 


Every  listing  in  “The  Hog  Annual”  is  an  award  of  merit ;  none  may  be  bought ! 


Swine  Salesman 
On  the  Job 


Is  Natural  Sow’s  Milk 
On  the  Way  Out  ? 


What’s  the  Best  Way 
To  Water  Hogs? 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SOW’S  MILK? 

Have  Nou  tried  Piggv  Milk,  Pig  Milk  Replacer  or 
Terralac?  These  substitutes  for  sow's  milk  contain 
either  aureom\cin  or  terramscin  plus  milk.  Two 
are  powders;  one  is  a  semi-solid.  Using  them 
permits  quicker  re-breeding  of  the  sow,  and  the 
feiding  of  pigs  awav  from  the  sow  so  none  are 
crushed.  .After  the  pig  sucks  colostrum  from  the 
mother,  it  costs  $4  to  $6  to  feed  it  out  to  40  lbs. 
this  way.  Should  you  buv  from  a  manufacturer 
what  the  sow  makes  herself?  Read  an  honest 
appraisal  of  this  new  type  feed. 

ME  AT  TYPE  HOG 

Today  lard  brings  less  a  pound  than  docs  a  live 
hog.  That's  whv  the  packers  don’t  like  it.  It 
takes  '/s  more  feed  to  put  a  pound  on  a  300  lb. 
hog  as  it  docs  on  a  200  pounder.  Can  nou  feed 
the  fat  type  cheaper?  Here  are  the  facts  from 
experienced  hog  men. 

FEEDING  THE  PREGNANT  SOW 

Ever  pick  up  a  deformed  pig?  Whv  did  it  grow 
that  wav?  Feeding  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
Some  types  of  grain,  supplements,  vitamins  contain 
“pig  survival"  factors.  Put  them  to  your  use. 

NEW  HOG  HOUSE 

Lincoln  yvas  yvrong — a  house  divided  yvill  stand — 
and  serve  as  tNvo  houses  or  as  a  single  large  house 
for  farroNving  or  a  pasture  shelter.  This  building 
is  tall  enough  to  yvalk  in — it  is  a  no-stoop,  no-squat, 
no-bend  house.  Complete  plans. 


PASTURE  FOR  PIGS 

.An  acre  of  pasture  is  yvorth  almost  a  ton  of  corn 
and  500  pounds  of  tankage.  What  is  the  best 
ration  for  pigs  on  pasture?  Here  is  a  calendar  of 
pasture  crops — yvhen  to  plant,  what  to  plant,  yvhen 
the  field  is  ready  to  pasture.  .An  acre  of  good 
pasture  is  worth  $90.00  to  you. 


HOG  CHOLERA 

Sanitation  and  inoculation  stops  this  killer.  Dr.  J. 
W.  Bailey  tells  the  symptoms,  and  writes  about  the 
neyvlv  discovered  Virus  W  which  is  one  of  the 
wavs  Cholera  is  spread  ;  discusses  serum  breaks, 
crystal  violet  and  BTA’  inoculation  and  modified 
live  virus  inoculation. 


.Also  illustrated  main  feature  articles  on  “Time 
Saving  in  the  Hog  Lot"  ;  “I  Raise  400  Hogs  a 
Year  "  ;  “What  Does  a  Hog  Scientist  Do?"  ;  “How 
Swine  Commission  Salesmen  Work"  ;  “Putting  a 
New  Pig  Hatchery  Into  Business"  and  “Production 
Registry".  Every  article  handsomely  illustrated. 


tear  off  and  mail 
this  coupon  TODAY! 


I 

let^s  keep 


our 


If  and  powder  dry*  * . 


Rain  clouds  always  seemed  to  roll  faster  than  wagon  wheels. f 
Too  often,  the  race  was  lost  and  hay  was  ruined.  Every! 
farmer  remembers.  I 

I 

That  was  before  the  new  ROTO-BALER.  In  three  shortj 
years,  rolled  bales  formed  by  this  revolutionary  Allis-! 
Chalmers  farm  machine  have  become  landmarks  in  hay-j 
fields  across  the  nation.  ' 

Rolled  bales  shed  rainfall  like  a  thatched  roof ;  can  be 
fed  outdoors  or  in.  Nutritious  green  leaves  are  sealed  inside 
the  ba'f^.  It’s  year-round  packaged  pasture  that  produces 
richer  milk,  cream,  butter,  eggs  and  meat. 

In  farming,  as  in  our  national  preparedness,  timing  is 
vital.  That’s  why  you  need  a  home-owned,  ready-for-action 
ROTO-BALER  ...  to  defeat  bad  weather  and  harvest  each 
forage  crop  at  its  peak  of  food  value. 

Let’s  be  ready ...  be  strong ...  be  independent ...  be  free. 
That’s  as  important  for  the  home  farm  as  it  is  for  the  nation. 


ROTO-BALER  handles  a  big  twin  windrow,  saves  half  the  driving 
distance.  Hay  is  rolled  into  rain-resistant  bales  that  stack 
compactly,  will  not  buckle,  unroll  easily  for  feed  or  bed¬ 
ding.  Rolled  bales  are  spiral -wrapped  with  ordinary 
binder  twine.  Twine  removed,  the  bales  can  be  fed  whole 
in  a  feed  rack  .  .  .  with  less  trampling  waste. 


ROTO-BALER  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trade  mark. 


FARMING 

{ 


The  new  nation  of  Israel  is  making 
farmers  ont  of  teachers,  laxvyers, 

shopkeepers  from  ffty  countries. 
Victory  over  the  elements  and 

unfriendly  neighbors  is  on  its  way. 


Abraham  NejE[Pv  stopped  his  tractor  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  and  looked  across  the  valley  toward  the  distant  border, 
behind  which  lay  the  hills  of  Shomron.  As  if  it  were  yes¬ 
terday  he  saw  himself  and  his  family  standing  in  the  hot 
sunshine  on  the  docks  at  Haifa.  On  that  day  he  was  wor¬ 
ried  and  confused.  One  of  the  children  was  crying  and  his 
wife  was  running  about,  searching  for  a  lost  bundle. 

Abraham  looked  up  at  the  rusty  plates  of  the  British 
troopship  which  had  brought  them  from  the  Cyprus  im¬ 
migrant  camp.  It  had  been  a  long  time  since  they  had  left 
their  home  in  Roumania,  almost  a  year,  he  guessed;  a  year 
of  living  in  the  overcrowded  Cyprus  camp,  waiting  in  end¬ 
less  lines  for  food.  \Vorst  of  all  were  the  harrassed  officials, 
always  in  shabby  uniforms,  always  short  tempered.  They 
seemed  always  to  be  about  him,  prying  into  everything  he 
did,  asking  endless  questions.  Their  rules  and  regulations 
baffled  and  confused  him. 

He  remembered  the  superior  look  of  the  official  in  the 
customs  shed  when  he  told  him  he  had  been  a  shopkeeper 
all  his  life  and  want<‘d  to  be  a  shopkeeper  in  his  new  home. 
“We  need  farmers,”  the  official  had  told  him  gruffly. 

Abraham  had  held  out  his  thin  hands.  “How  can  I 
handle  a  plow  with  these?”  he  had  asked.  “I  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  farming;  I  am  a  shopkeeper.” 

“We  have  too  many  shopkeepers,”  the  official  said.  ‘AVe 
need  farmers.  If  you  aren’t  a  farmer  we’ll  make  one  out  of 
you.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  you  to  be  a  shopkeeper.” 

Abraham  knew  from  long  experience  how  useless  it  was 
to  argue.  Once  he  would  have  refused,  but  a  year  in  the 
immigrant  camps  had  humbled  him.  He  wanted  no  more 
of  camps,  no  more  of  waiting. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Okay,”  he  said.  “I’ll  be 
a  farmer.” 

lie  signed  many  documents,  none  of  which  he  read — 


LEFT:  The  West  meets  the  East  in  Israel.  Here,  since  ancient 
times,  Arab  and  Jews  have  lived  side  by  side,  sometimes 
at  peace,  sometimes  in  a  bitter  war.  This  is  an  Arab  woman. 
She  is  a  Moslem;  her  tribe  does  some  primitive  farming,  but 
prefers  the  nomadic  life,  following  the  seasonal  grass  with 
its  flocks.  RIGHT:  This  might  be  on  a  Midwest  farm,  but 
these  men  are  cutting  sorgum  silage  on  an  Israeli  farm. 
American  farming  methods  and  American  machinery  are 
pushing  forked  stick  farming  back  beyond  the  border. 
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IN  THE  HOLY  LAND 


BY  T.D.W.  FRIEDMANN  AND  M.  ESKOLSKY 


anything,  even  farming,  was  better  than  what  he  had  been 
through  the  last  year. 

“Wait  here,”  the  official  had  said,  as  he  gathered  up 
the  papers.  “Someone  will  take  you  to  the  camp.” 

Soon  Abraham,  with  his  wife,  Ruth,  his  two  children, 
and  their  small  heap  of  belongings  were  loaded  aboard  a 
bus.  They  drove  out  of  Haifa  and  up  the  winding  road, 
across  the  treeless  Shaaron  Valley,  and  into  the  new  settle¬ 
ment  of  Beer  Tuvya.  There  they  were  assigned  a  tent  and 
that  evening  joined  the  line  of  new  arrivals  at  the  cook 
house.  Here  they  were  serv'ed  soup,  fish,  macaroni  and 
oranges  on  tin  plates. 

The  next  day  Abraham  was  given  a  shovel  and  began 
work  on  the  road  to  the  new  collective  farm.  That  was 


five  years  ago.  Today  he  has  a  small  farm,  half  of  which 
is  irrigated,  a  three-room  stucco  house,  a  Jeep,  four  milk 
cows,  a  mule,  some  young  cattle  and  20  hives  of  bees.  Ruth 
has  400  chickens. 

Abraham  rarely  thinks  of  his  life  before  he  became  a 
farmer  in  Israel.  He  has  been  too  busy.  That  was  another 
life  in  another  world,  a  world  of  flight  and  persecution — 
his  lot  and  the  lot  of  almost  all  his  present  friends  and 
neighbors  before  Israel  was  opened  to  them.  Although  he 
is  aware  of  the  undercurrent  of  international  intrigue  which 
has  made  Israel  a  bone  of  contention  since  the  Zionist  move¬ 
ment  began  fifty  years  ago,  and  although  he  has  been  the 
victim  of  the  age-old  feud  between  the  Arab  and  the  Jew, 
he  is  too  busy,  and  too  tired  at  night,  to  let  these  things 
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bother  him.  He  has  something  he  has 
never  had  before,  freedom  to  be  himself. 

But  the  first  month  in  Israel  was  not  so 
pleasant.  That  first  day,  working  on  the 
new  road-  he  had  ( ome  in  so  tired  he 
( ould  not  cat.  and  hid  the  blisters  on  his 
hands  from  his  wife.  But  after  a  few 
weeks  he  felt  better  and  e\en  began  to 
like  the  work.  When  the  road  was  finished 
he  took  his  family  to  the  new  (  ollec  tive, 
Kibbutz  Ramat  Jodman. 

He  and  Ruth  worked  si.xteen  hours  a 


alive  and  well.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  one  (ould  li\<-  without  money  and 
not  even  miss  it?  Life  was  like  that  in  a 
collec  tive — you  shared  the  essentials  and 
since  no  one  had  luxuries,  you  didn’t  miss 
them.  There  was  fine  companionship. 

Communal  Life 

.\braham  soon  fe  ll  into  the  routine  of 
the  collec  tive.  At  .5:00  a.  m.  the-  guard 
soundc-d  the  big  gong  at  the  dining  hall 
and  a  fc‘w  minutes  later  he  tound  himseli 


Life  eenterc'd  around  the  dining  hall 
Here  the  men  and  womc-n  gathered  in  the 
cAc'ning  to  talk  and  sip  tc“a.  On  werkends 
there'  would  be-  a  moxie  or  a  folk  dance 
and  sometimes  a  loc  al  talc-nt  play.  When 
a  major  problem  affec  ting  the  collec  tive 
camp  came  up.  the  communitv  gatherc-d 
the-re-  to  disc  uss  it  and  vote  on  the  dc-c  i- 
sion. 

The  hour  be  fore-  the  eve-ning  mc'al  wa-. 
sac  red  to  .\braham  and  Ruth.  This  was 
the  time-  the-  children  came  from  theii 


E  THE  ARAB  FARMER  still  uses  camel  power  and  a  wooden  plow  as  he  did  in  the 

I  time  of  Christ.  Jewish  farmers  are  rapidly  going  to  modern  methods  and  machinery. 

I 

j  day  that  first  year  in  the  Kibbutz,  getting  at  the  table,  surroundc'd  bt  silent  and  quarters  to  visit  their  parents.  Then  thc-y 

1  started.  Ruth  was  always  tired.  Bac  k  in  moody  early  risc-rs.  sipping  his  tc-a.  Then.  dre-w  apart  from  their  nc-ighbors;  thev 


<  Roumania.  bc-fore  the  great  trouble  be- 

I  gan.  he  had  made  a  gcx>d  salary-,  and 

I  Ruth  had  it  easy,  Icwking  after  the  home 

'  and  the  two  c  hildren.  Now,  when  it  c  ame 

f  her  turn,  she  lcx)kc'd  after  fifty  children 

•:  in  the  children’s  house  at  the  eollc'ctivc. 

I  Then  she  was  in  the  kitchen  for  a  week. 

R  then  in  the  laundiy  and  the  fields,  oftc-n 

I  doing  the  work  of  a  man. 

I  .Altogether  though.  .Abraham  reflec  ted. 

I  he  had  k'arned  muc  h,  and  the  family  was 


one  by  one,  all  left  for  the  fields  and 
barns. 

.Abraham  ttx)k  his  turn  at  all  the  jobs 
on  the  farm,  learning  a  little  of  eversthing 
— milking,  plowing  with  mules,  planting, 
and  finally,  driving  a  tractor.  He  and 
Ruth  had  a  rcx)m.  a  small  room,  meagerly 
furnished,  a  room  like  all  other  rcx>ms  in 
the  common  living  quarters.  The  children 
lived  in  a  donnitory  with  all  the  other 
children  of  the  community. 


found  a  sec  luded  spot  under  a  tree,  and 
sat  there  in  the  cool  twilight  with  their 
son  and  daughtc-r.  content  just  to  be  near  ( 
them  and  hc-ar  their  laughter  and  their 
ejuestions.  They  looked  forward  to  the-  > 
time  they  could  have  them  in  their  own  I 
home.  " 

.At  the  end  of  their  first  year  in  the  col¬ 
lective  .Abraham  and  Ruth  were'  rich  in 
cxpc-ricncc's  only.  Their  worn  clothing 
had  bc'c'n  re  placed,  and  they  had  had  a  | 
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LEFT:  Poultry  brings  in  cash  when  the 
new  farmer  needs  it  most.  Here  are 
ducks  which  never  took  a  dive  in  a  pool. 


BELOW:  American  tractors  turn  up  the 
soil  deeper  than  it  was  ever  turned. 
The  land  is  rich,  needs  only  water. 


LEFT:  The  history  of  Israeli  farming  is 
the  history  of  its  search  for  water.  Wells 
go  deep,  put  down  by  modern  rigs. 


ABOVE:  The  co-op  farmer  plants  a  gar¬ 
den  as  soon  as  he  moves  into  his  pre¬ 
fab  hut.  A  pipe  line  crosses  this  plot, 


LEFT:  Women  often  do  the  work  of  men 
To  them  falls  the  work  of  gardening, 
the  new  farmer's  first  source  of  supply, 
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pood  living.  But  thry  had  seen  no  money. 
Tlie  collective  used  the  money  which 
came  in  from  crops  for  new  machinery’, 
a  new  building,  or  new  animals.  Like 
many  of  their  neighbors  in  the  collective, 
thev  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  they 
could  get  a  farm  of  their  own,  when  they 
could  reap  the  fruits  of  their  own  efforts, 
and  own  property  and  animals.  Abraham 
and  Ruth  saw  the  drawbacks  in  the  col¬ 
lective  system;  often  the  good  worker  got 
no  more  than  the  loafer:  and  it  was  na¬ 
tural  to  want  to  own  something  of  your 
own.  They  were  not  like  those  who  pre¬ 
ferred  the  life  of  a  Kibbutznick  with  its 
freedom  from  responsibility  and  its  se- 


This  opportunity  came  sooner  than 
.•\braham  expected.  He  was  visited  by  a 
friend  from  Roumania  who  told  him  that 
a  new  settlement  over  near  the  Trans-Jor- 
danian  border  was  being  enlarged.  Land 
was  available  on  a  long  term  lease  for 
those  who  had  the  courage  to  face  the 
dangers  of  the  border,  and  the  hardihood 
to  pioneer  a  new  and  barren  land. 

“The  new  settlement  is  a  Moshav,  a  co¬ 
operative.”  his  friend  told  him.  You  will 
have  your  own  land  and  own  your  own 
livestock  and  your  own  small  tools,”  he 
said.  “You  will  use  the  big  machinery  of 
the  cooperative  and  will  buy  your  supplies 
there  and  your  crops  will  be  sold  by  the 
co-op.  What’s  more,  you  need  not  have 
any  money  to  start  with.” 

.\braham  went  to  Tel  Aviv  and  talked 
to  the  Jewish  agency  resettlement  people. 
Two  weeks  later  he  was  on  his  way. 

Life  in  a  Moshav 

At  the  Moshav  he  was  furnished  with 
a  tin  prefab  house  of  two  rooms.  The 
kitchen  was  furnished  with  a  stove  and 
there  was  a  bed,  a  table  and  a  few  chairs. 
He  signed  a  lease  on  25  acres,  agreeing  to 
pay  an  annual  rental  of  $10  for  49  years. 
From  the  Jewish  Foundation  Fund  he  got 
a  cow,  50  hens,  some  farming  tools,  seeds 
for  the  first  crop,  and  a  few  seedling  fruit 
and  shade  trees.  He  agreed  to  pay  a 
monthly  rental  of  $10  on  the  house.  At 
any  time  he  could  make  a  down  payment 
of  .50  per  cent  on  its  value  of  $4,000  and 
own  it  himself. 

.Abraham’s  first  year  in  the  moshav  was 
a  lean  one.  He  planted  a  vegetable  gar¬ 
den,  a  crop  of  cucumbers  and  melons, 
and  built  a  leanto  third  room  to  the  house 
for  the  children.  The  cow  and  the  hens 
brought  in  a  little  money  from  the  ven 
first  and  he  received  a  little  cash  nK)ney 
when  the  crops  from  the  cooperatixe 
fields  were  sold.  He  dug  irrigation  ditches 
against  the  time  the  big  pipe  lines  were 
completed  to  his  propt'rty  line,  and  he 
could  get  enough  water  for  his  entire 
fann.  He  established  credit  at  the  co¬ 
operative,  which  carries  him  when  he  is 
short  of  money. 

“We  all  watched  our  black  and  white 
(ow  have  her  first  calf,”  Ruth  says.  “.\ 
(Continued  on  page  93) 


CAN  WE 


MAKE  IT  RAIN? 


AV/v.v  Dr.  Irving  Langmuir  oj  General  Eleetrie,  -'We  have  found  if  possible 
under  some  eonditions.  to  modify  xoeather  and  prodnee  rainfall  over  roide  areas. 
It  is  easier  to  prodnee  rainfall  in  a  general  region  1500  miles  away  from  silver 
iodide  *zenerators  than  it  is  at  a  30-mile  distanee.’’ 


Dr.  F.  ir.  Reieht  Iderfer,  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bnrean,  sa\s  “Using  dry 
iee  under  eertain  speeial  conditions  it  is  probable  that  precipitation  can  be 
increased  5  to  10  percent  in  some  parts  of  tlw  country  during  the  most  favorable 
season.  If  it  is  used  on  a  day  to  day  basis  on  zohatever  elonds  happen  to  be 
present,  the  probable  increase  is  very  much  smaller.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say 
wluthtr  substantial  increases  are  possible  using  silver  iodide.’^ 


DR.  IRVING  LANGMUIR 


DR.  F.  W.  REICHELDF.RFER 
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RAINMAKING,  fonncrly  an  occupation 
in  which  Hopi  Indian  medicine  men  held 
a  monopoly,  has  grown  into  a  full-fledged 
commereial  operation.  And  to  put  it  con- 
serc'atively,  rainmaking  is  a  field  with  a 
great  future.  For  if  modern  weather  men 
can  make  it  rain  at  will,  we  can  change 
vast  areas  of  the  country  from  desert  to 
green  fields.  We  can  step  up  crop  yields 
so  that  there  will  be  no  problem  in  feed¬ 
ing  our  increasing  population. 

To  the  \Vestern  wheat  grower  who  has 
seen  his  grain  wither  for  lack  of  one  good 
rain,  it  could  mean  the  difference  between 
going  broke  and  having  a  good  year  if  he 
were  able  to  phone  a  weather  consultant 
to  come  over  and  produce  a  good  shower. 

But  the  question  is.  as  one  Illinois  farmer 
put  it.  “I  have  read  about  fellows  making 
rain  in  Oregon;  another  one  flies  around 
and  drops  dry  ice  on  clouds  and  fills  up 


the  water  reservoirs  for  the  city  of  New 
York,  but  do  we  know  enough  about  rain¬ 
making  so  that  when  I  need  some  rain  on 
my  own  farm,  I  can  call  up  someone  and 
hire  him  to  produce  a  rain?  I’ve  seen 
periods  in  the  last  few  years  when  a  good 
rain  would  have  been  worth  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.” 

The  answer  to  that  question,  as  of  the 
summer  of  1952,  seems  to  be,  “No,  there 
isn’t  any  reputable  weather  consultant  that 
will  take  the  job  of  making  it  rain  for  a 
single  farmer.”  Of  course  there  have  been 
amateur  flyers  who  were  willing  to  go  up 
and  “seed  a  cloud”  with  diA-  ice  just  to  sec 
w’hat  would  happen.  They  didn’t  know 
what  kind  of  clouds  resp>onded  to  seeding 
and  often  nothing  happened.  There  have 
been  reliable  aecounts  of  amateur  aerial 
water  witches  ha\ing  started  a  shower. 
Whether  the  shower  would  have  started 


anyhow  is  the  question,  and  scientific  proof 
which  could  have  made  possible  an  accur¬ 
ate  appraisal  of  this  kind  of  “sp)ot  seeding” 
just  isn’t  available. 

Rain  on  a  Big  Scale 

Although  the  individual  farmer  can’t 
get  rainmaking  service,  there  are  about  a 
dozen  firms — Weather  Consultants — they 
call  them — that  operate  in  the  dr\-  western 
states.  They  will  contract  with  a  group 
of  farmers  for  increasing  the  rainfall  in  an 
area. 

Says  Robert  W.  Taylor,  of  Precipitation 
Engineers,  one  of  these  firms  located  in 
Great  Falls.  Montana:  “We  feel  incapable 
of  ‘pinpointing’  an  increase  of  rainfall  for 
a  small  area.  Unless  a  ranch  is  at  least 
100,000  acres,  it  would  not  be  practical  to 
attempt  to  increase  the  rainfall.  Our 
minimum  charge  is  $10,000  for  the  work 
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net  cssary  lor  cxpiiiincnting  toward  in- 
« leasing  the  rainfall  in  an  area.  In  order 
to  do  the  job  right  for  an  individual 
ram  her  we  have  to  work  on  a  large  area, 
so  we  ask  all  the  ranchers  in  the  area  to 
join  cooperatively  in  the  experiment.  On 
a  large  area  the  charge  is  negligible  — 
about  Y-i  cent  per  acre,  which  is  deductible 
on  income  tax  as  an  operating  expense. 

“In  1951  our  operations  started  out  in 
a  limited  way,”  says  Taylor,  “but  rainfall 
for  May,  June  and  July  in  the  area  of 
Montana  where  we  operated  averaged  well 
above  normal,  and  above  the  surrounding 
t»‘rritor\’  according  to  our  comparison  with 
the  Weather  Bureau  figures.” 

It  Started  in  1946 

Rainfall  control  is  still  a  young  science; 
it  started  in  1946  when  Dr.  Vincent 
Schaefer  flew  over  Mt.  Greylock,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  started  a  snowstorm  by  drop¬ 
ping  some  dry  ice  on  a  four-mile-long 
supertooled  cloud.  The  flight  was  made 
to  give  practical  application  to  the  experi¬ 
ments  that  he  had  made  in  the  General 
Electric  Laborator%-  at  Schenectady,  New 
York.  Dr.  Schaefer,  a  member  of  the  GE 


research  staff,  had  worked  during  World 
W  ar  II  years  to  find  the  causes  of  air¬ 
craft  static  and  methods  to  prevent  it. 
Icing  on  aircraft  wings  and  propellers 
was  connected  with  static,  and  icing  was 
one  of  the  strange  quirks  of  nature  that 
has  given  scientists  a  partial  picture  of 
what  the  inside  of  a  cloud  is  like. 

For  generations  school  books  have  told 
students  that  “rain  is  caused  by  a  cloud 
condensing  and  falling  to  the  ground  as 
raindrops.”  But  scientists  say  the  explan¬ 
ation  is  not  so  simple.  Unless  something 
changes  it.  a  cloud  stays  a  cloud  and  the 
droplets  of  moisture  stay  too  small  to  fall 
to  the  ground  as  rain.  Todav  scientists 


admit  that  they  don't  know  exactly  what 
it  is  that  goes  on  inside  a  cloud  to  cause 
rain  or  snow. 

Working  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  living 
Langmuir,  GE’s  Nobel  prize-winning 
scientist.  Dr.  Sdiaefer  had  been  encour¬ 
aged  to  widen  our  knowledge  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  weather  facts.  GE  scientists  knew 
that  as  a  cloud  of  the  i  umulus  type  ( the 
fluffy,  summertime  cloud)  billowed  higher, 
it  entered  the  very  cold  upper  air  zone. 
Temperature  decreases  approximately  two 
and  a  half  degrees  Fahrenheit  with  every 
1,000  feet  the  cloud  ascends  in  the  air. 
Still,  the  water  droplets  whith  made  up 
the  cloud  often  remained  unfrozen  though 
the  tempi  rature  dropped  far  below  zero. 
This  condition  scientists  call  a  “super¬ 
cooled”  cloud.  And  it  is  from  this  type  of 
cloud  that  much  of  our  rain  and  snow 
comes  in  the  temperate  zones.  ^Vhen  an 
airplane  flies  through  such  a  supercooled 
cloud,  “rime  ice”  forms  on  it.  \  pilot  gets 
out  of  such  a  cloud  in  a  hurry  for  ice  not 
only  gives  his  plane  an  extra  load  to  carry; 
but  more  important,  it  destroys  the  lifting 
ability  of  the  plane  by  changing  the  flow 
pattern  of  the  air  over  the  wings. 


IS  A  DROP  of  water  shaped  like  a  pear? 
These  high-speed  photographs  of  a  drop 
falling  show  that  it  can  look  like  a 
pancake,  a  French  telephone  or  a  turtle, 
but  not  like  an  artist’s  sketch  of  a  drop. 
More  important,  the  pictures  show  how 
the  droplets  combine  as  they  fall. 


THIS  IS  a  man  making  a  cloud.  Dr.  Vin¬ 
cent  Schaefer  blows  into  an  ordinary  deep 
freezer  in  General  Electric's  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory  to  produce  a  cloud  in  the  sub-zero 
temperature.  Drs.  Irving  Langmuir,  left, 
and  Bernard  Vonnegut  watch  the  experi¬ 
ment  that  led  to  large-scale  cloud  seed¬ 
ing.  By  introducing  a  few  particles  of  dry 
ice  the  cloud  can  be  caused  to  change 
into  a  miniature  snowstorm. 


Making  An  Indoor  Cloud 

.  What  Dr.  Vincent  Schaefer  had  discov¬ 
ered  in  his  laboratoiA’  that  made  possible 
snow-making  over  Mt.  Greylgck,  was  this. 
He  had  con\  erted  a  four  cubic  foot  home 
deep  freezer  into  a  “test  tube” — a  sample 
section  of  the  cold  upper  air  where  the 
temperature  was  about  10°  below  zero 
Fahrenheit.  He  lined  the  freezer  with 
black  velvet  and  directed  a  beam  of  light 
into  it.  When  he  blew  his  breath  into  the 
cold  air  of  the  freezer,  the  moisture  con¬ 
densed  and  formed  a  miniature  cloud.  W’e 
have  all  seen  this  same  thing  happen  when 
we  come  out  of  the  house  on  a  cold 


morning.  We  say  it’s  so  cold  we  can  “sic 
our  breath.” 

Dr.  Schaefer  was  able  to  create  a  “supci  - 
cooled”  cloud  in  his  freezer,  but  no  snou- 
flakes  formed.  One  day  he  wanted  a  sonu  - 
what  lower  temperature.  To  get  the  tem¬ 
perature  down,  he  placed  a  piece  of  dry 
ice  in  the  freezer.  In  an  instant,  the  air 
was  full  of  sparkling  ice  crystals,  millions 
of  them,  which  fell  to  the  bottom  as  minia¬ 
ture  snow. 

This  discover)-  guided  the  thinking  of 
the  GE  scientists,  and  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  showed  there  was  a  critical  tempera¬ 
ture  (38°  below  zero  F.)  at  which  a  spon¬ 
taneous  reaction  takes  place,  turning  the 
super-cooled  moisture  into  ice  crystals  to 
create  a  natural  “nucleus.”  Scientists  be¬ 
lieve  that  nuclei,  or  starting  particles  of 
one  kind  or  another,  must  be  present  be¬ 
fore  we  can  have  snow.  .‘\nd  snow  seems 
to  be  the  start  of  much  of  our  precipita¬ 
tion.  The  tiny  moisture  droplets  that  make 
up  a  cloud  will  stay  in  a  supercooled  con¬ 
dition  until  snow  particles  or  nuclei  come 
along  on  which  the  droplets  can  condense 
to  form  snowflakes.  A  unique  kind  of 
nucleus  was  discovered  by  a  Japanese 


scientist,  who,  according  to  record,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  growing  one  snow  cnstal  at  a 
time  by  using  rabbit  hair  as  a  base  upon 
which  growth  might  take  place. 

Apparently  nature  has  a  number  of 
nuclei  which  set  off  a  snowstorm.  Dust 
and  smoke  particles,  and  salt  particles 
near  th(*  ocean,  serve  as  the  triggering 
nuclei  which  cause  the  water  droplets  in 
the  supercooled  cloud  to  turn  into  ice 
cr)stals.  And  if  the  cloud  goes  high  enough 
to  cool  to  the  38°  degrees  below  zero  F. 
critical  temperature,  there  is  a  spontane¬ 
ous  fonnation  of  ice  cixstals.  Once  nuclei 
are  present  or  ice  ciystals  start  to  form 
there  is  a  chain  reaction  and  the  effect 
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A  RACE  TRACK  IN  THE  SKY  was  formed  when  a  stratus  cloud  was  seeded  with  dry  ice  over  New  York  state.  This  photograph  taken 
from  an  Army  plane  flying  at  20,000  feet  shows  the  effect  of  the  dry  ice  in  causing  the  supercooled  droplets  to  condense.  The 
straightaways  are  20  miles  long.  Observers  on  the  ground  reported  seeing  blue  sky  through  two  long  slits  in  the  clouds. 


spreads  rapidly  through  the  whole  cloud. 
In  low-flying  clouds,  dust  or  large  particles 
of  s(‘a  salt  could  provide  the  nuclei  for  the 
start  of  a  rainfall  without  the  cloud  going 
through  a  super-cooled  state.  We  see  the 
result  as  a  crop-stimulating  rainfall  or 
snowfall. 

Fooling  the  Clouds 

The  next  step  was  to  work  out  a 
more  practical  method  of  producing  man¬ 
made  snow,  than  seeding  with  dry  ice.  This 
involved  finding  other  artificial  nuclei 
whi»  h  ( ould  he  released  in  the  atmosphere. 


Of  a  dozen  materials  eapahle  of  ser\  ing  as 
snow-making  nu(  lei.  Dr.  Bernard  Vonne- 
gut,  another  GE  scientist  on  the  rain¬ 
making  team,  found  that  the  b«-st  was  sil¬ 
ver  iodide,  a  yellow  powder  containing 
silver.  He  fed  silver  iodide  into  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  by  impregnating  charcoal  with 
silver  iodide  and  burning  it  in  a  portable 
furnace  about  the  size  of  a  tele-vision  s<‘t. 
This  spread  billions  of  nuclei  into  the 
arms  of  the  wind  evc-ry  hour,  each  one 
capable  of  attracting  moisture  and  Ik‘- 
coming  a  |)otential  raindrop. 


“'I'hc*  crystals  of  #Wvc‘r  iodide  are  so 
muc  h  like  ice,”  said  Dr.  V’onnc-gut,  “that 
thc*y  fool  the  cloud  into  thinking  they  are 
ice.” 

Of  the  silver  iodide  smoke  method  of 
sprc*ading  nuclc-i  into  the  air.  Dr.  Lang¬ 
muir  prc-dicted:  “If  it  bec-oinc-s  possible  to 
use  a  gre-at  many  generators  on  the 
ground  to  introduce*  silvc*r  icKlide  partic  les 
into  huge*  masses  of  air,  it  might  be*  pos¬ 
sible  to  altc'r  the  nature*  of  the  ge*nc*ral 
cloud  formations  over  the*  northc*rn  part 
(Continued  on  page  127) 


DR.  BERNARD  VONNEGUT,  weather  scientist  of  the  General  Electric  Research  Laboratory,  uses  fire  to  dispense  tiny  silver  iodide 
particles  into  the  atmosphere.  Burning  charcoal  impregnated  with  a  silver  iodide  solution  emits  thousands  of  sparks,  each  of  which 
produces  millions  of  silver  iodide  particles.  In  the  sky,  the  particles  serve  as  nuclei  upon  which  super-cooled  or  below-freezing 
water  droplets  in  a  cloud  crystallize  into  snow.  The  snow  then  may  turn  to  rain,  depending  upon  temperature  and  humidity  of 
atmosphere  near  the  ground.  At  the  right  is  a  modern  portable  silver  iodide  “generator"  used  by  North  American  Weather  Con¬ 
sultants  for  their  cloud  seeding  operations.  It  uses  bottle  gas  for  fuel  and  can  be  moved  easily  in  a  small  truck. 


The  cow  path  did  not  come  down  from  the  hills 
as  the  crow  flies.  It  meandered  down  the  fragrant 
lane  between  the  orchard  and  clover  field,  circled 
the  maple  grove  and  zig-zagged  with  the  stake 
and  rider  fence.  It  was  as  though  in  some  far 
away  forgotten  time,  old.  unhurried  Jerseys  had 
been  allowed  to  pick  their  own  path,  and  had  in  their 
leisurely,  bovine  way  stopped  here  and  there  to  nibble 
irrass.  their  feet  following  their  eyes  from  clump  to  clump, 
always  seeking  the  greener  and  sweeter. 

So  it  was  that  a  little  more  time  than  was  needed  was 
spent  bringing  in  the  cows  from  the  hill  pasture;  but  this 
time  was  never  counted  as  lost  by  anyone  in  the  family, 
from  the  youngest,  who  raced  barefoot  in  the  summer 
dust,  to  the  oldest,  tottering  on  a  cane,  glad  for  the 
chance  of  solitude  and  meditation. 

The  cow  path  was  a  quiet  lesson  in  peace  and  beauty, 
“Go  fetch  the  cows.”  was  a  command  Mother  gave  her 
quarreling  children  most  any  time  during  the  day,  be  it 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  or  two  in  the  afternoon. 
Of  course,  we  knew  she  didn’t  want  the  cows,  but  we  were 
expected  to  walk  up  the  path  to  the  pasture,  and  return¬ 
ing.  report  on  something  we  had  seen  along  the  way.  It 
was  a  magic  distance,  for  by  the  time  we  got  back,  the 
blue  sky.  the  summer  breeze,  and  the  noisy  quietude  of 
insect  hum  and  bird-song  had  absorbed  our  ill  humor  and 
restored  our  gayety.  And  as  we  grew  older  we  found  that 
these  things  renewed  our  faith  in  the  permanence  and 
reality  of  good  things.  It  w’as  difficult  to  nourish  a  grudge 
when  you  were  hastening  home  with  the  news  that  the 
quail  eggs  were  hatching,  or  to  doubt  that  things  moved 
along  according  to  a  Master  Plan  when  the  good  green 
grass  came  to  heal  the  hoof-scarred  earth,  or  the  sassa¬ 
fras  bushes  sprang  up  around  the  dead  mother  stump. 

Every  season  had  its  special  charm.  In  the  winter 
there  was  the  delicate  featherstitching  of  the  chickadees 
that  bordered  the  snow-drifted  path.  Criss-crossing  rabbit 
tracks  led  off  into  the  glistening  plum  thicket  and  old 
black  crows  sat  quarreling  noisily  in  the  dead  sycamore. 

In  the  summer  the  elderberry  spilled  its  heady  pier- 
fume  on  the  gray  ric-rac  of  the  rail  fence  and  birds  flitted 
in  and  out  the  hedgerows  like  bright  shuttles  weaving  a 
colorful  pink  and  white  pattern  in  wild  rose  and  lazy  daisy. 

In  autumn  shocks  of  yellow  grain  stood  like  sentinels 
in  the  bordering  stubble-field,  guarding  the  newly  dis¬ 
turbed  homes  of  the  Bob-whites  and  meadow  mice  and 
offering  shifting  patches  of  shade  for  the  crickets  and 
tired  old  summer  grasshoppers.  The  droning  of  the  bees 
was  muted  by  their  heavy  honey  bags  and  mud-daubers 
made  haste  to  construct  their  labyrinthine  homes. 

Yes.  there  w’as  peace  along  the  cow'  piath.  pieace  and 
beauty  and  a  quiet  dignity  that  found  its  w  ay  to  our  hearts 
and  has  never  yet  let  go.  How  wise  my  mother  was  to 
make  us  open  our  eyes  and  sec ! 


DUCKS 

in 


ready  for  market 
nine  weeks  . . . 


LJIGH-SPEED  has  hit  the  duck  busl- 
ness!  And.  incidentally,  the  famous 
Lonii  Island  duck  is  now  being  grown  in 
numbers  on  the  flat  plains  of  the  middle 
west,  far  from  any  body  of  water  that 
even  faintly  resembles  Long  Island  Sound. 
The  Pekin  duck  has  always  had  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  growing  as  fast  as  Jack’s  bean¬ 
stalk,  and  now,  with  new  feed  and  han¬ 
dling  methods,  duck  raisers  can  truck  their 
ducks  off  to  market  in  about  two  months 
instead  of  the  twelve  weeks  that  used  to 
be  the  standard.  If  a  pig  could  grow  as 
fast  (60  times  his  birth-weight  in  63  days) 
he  would  he  ready  for  market  as  a  200 
pounder  in  80  days. 

There  is  no  secret  to  this  new  kind  of 
duck  raising.  Much  of  the  pioneering  has 
been  done  on  the  Research  Farm  of  the 
Ralston  Purina  Company  near  St.  Louis 
where  their  duck  program  is  open  for  any 
farmer  to  see.  They  figure  it  takes  22 
f>ounds  of  high-quality  feed  to  produce  a 
6/2  pound  duck  in  nine  weeks.  If  feed 
costs  5/20  a  p>ound.  the  total  feed  cost  is 
going  to  be  about  $1.20  per  duck.  Ducks 
of  the  quality  that  can  be  raised  by  this 
method  will  sell  for  an  average  wholesale 
price  of  28c  a  pound.  So  a  duck  raiser 
has  about  50  to  75c  profit  over  feed  cost 
in  each  duck.  If  his  labor  is  efficient,  he 
can  come  out  with  as  much  or  more  profit 
as  with  broilers.  The  commercial  raisers 
of  broilers  consider  ten  cents  net  profit 
per  bird  a  good  figure  on  a  large  scale 
operation. 

.About  Buildings 

Bet  ause  ducks  grow  so  fast,  the  housing 
space  that  was  adequate  to  start  them  off 
will  squeeze  them  so  tight  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  that  they  won’t  even  be  able  to 
quack  comfortably.  The  table  below  gives 
the  right  amount  of  floor,  feeder  and 
water  space  during  the  entire  nine  weeks. 

Agf  of  Rt quiff  ments  per  Duckling 

Ducklinj^i  Floor  Spficc  Fftdtf  Spact  halt  r  Spaa 

1  Day  to  2  Wksi.  [  Sq.  Ft.  *  .  Inch  '/i  Inch 

2  V\ks.  to  4  1  Sq.  Ft.  1  Inch  1  Inch 

4  \Vk>.  to  7  V\k>.  2  Sq.  Ft.  2  Inches  2  Inchc' 

7  Wks.  to  Market  3  Sq.  Ft.  2  Inches  2  Inches 

TWO-WEEK  OLD  ducks  enjoy  getting  out¬ 
side  on  o  rainy  spring  day.  Ducks  ore 
hardy  and  cool  weather  helps  develop  a 
good  crop  of  feathers.  The  1  Vi  inch 
gravel  in  the  yard  is  self-cleaning  with 
each  rain  and  keeps  down  sickness. 


The  ideal  house  plan  for  ducks  is  a 
three  house  set-up.  Then  the  temperature, 
space  and  feeding  can  be  fitted  to  the  size 
of  the  ducks.  These  three  houses  can  be 
called: 

1.  Warm  Brooder  House. 

Used  from  day  old  to  two  weeks. 

Hover  temperature  90°F.  the  first 

week;  80°  the  second  week. 

2.  Cool  Brooder  House. 

Used  from  two  weeks  to  four  weeks. 

Hover  temperature  70°  third  week; 

60°  fourth  week. 

3.  Cool  Growing  House. 

Used  from  four  weeks  to  market. 

Reduce  temperature  10°  per  week 

to  40°. 

At  the  first  look  the  housing  needed  for 
ducks  seems  more  expensive  than  for  broil¬ 
ers,  which  require  only  one  square  foot  of 
space  per  bird.  However,  the  difference 
in  the  amount  of  heat  needed  saves  money 
and  the  houses  need  not  be  insulated,  a 
further  saving.  Ducks  need  lots  of  fresh 
air  and  additional  space  can  be  provided 
with  yards.  They  can  be  allowed  outside 
after  they  are  three  weeks  old  in  all  but 
the  worst  winter  weather.  Ducks  feather 
out  faster  in  cool  temperatures,  eat  better 


and  have  more  vitality,  all  of  which  results 
in  smooth,  plump  flesh. 

The  duck  experts  point  out  that  ducks 
which  are  kept  away  from  ponds  and 
streams  have  whiter  meat  and  grow  faster 
because  they  burn  up  less  energy  in  exer¬ 
cise.  If  the  duck  yard  has  a  six  inch  layer 
of  1 5/2  inch  gravel  laid  on  top  of  gently 
sloping  land  the  yard  is  kept  self-cleaning 
by  the  rains.  The  fence  around  the  duck 
yard  is  cheap  and  easy  to  build  as  it  need 
be  only  24  inches  high. 

Ducks  That  Lay  Like  Chickens 

Duck  raisers  pay  from  20  to  25  cents 
each  for  their  day  old  ducklings.  The 
newcomer  who  wants  to  get  into  the  duck 
business  should  check  the  hatchery  he  in¬ 
tends  to  buy  ducks  from;  several  people 
who  have  bought  ducklings  from  the 
hatcher)’  being  considered  should  be  con¬ 
tacted  to  see  if  the  ducks  are  healthy  and 
vigorous.  Most  big  commercial  operators 
prefer  to  hatch  their  own  and  costs  per 
duckling  are  often  reduced  to  15  cents  for 
a  day  old  duck. 

The  duck  raiser  who  wants  to  produce 
his  own  eggs  and  hatch  them  has  the  stage 
set  by  the  feeding  program  worked  out 
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THESE  DUCKLINGS  are  an  hour  old,  and  ready  to  start  eating  and  growing.  They  ore  banded  so  their  gains  can  be  checked. 


for  breeder  floeks  by  Purina.  The  average 
Pekin  duck  allowed  to  roam  about  the 
farm  will  produce  30  to  40  eggs  a  year, 
usually  in  February’,  March  and  April. 
Now  a  commercial  grower  can  get  250  to 
275  eggs  a  year,  on  a  year  around  basis. 
And  that  keeps  a  hatch  coming  out  of  the 
incubator  every  28  days  throughout  the 
year. 

How  They  Eat 

There  is  a  difference  between  duck 
feeds  and  chicken  feeds.  Because  of  the 
duck’s  rapid  growth  he  requires  a  high 
energy,  high  protein  feed,  with  a  perfect 
balance  between  the  various  ingredients. 
Liver  meal  has  been  found  to  be  one  of 
the  ingredients  that  prevents  bowed  legs. 
Manganese  and  an  antibiotic  are  also  im¬ 
portant  in  the  duck’s  ration.  The  feed  re¬ 
quirements  of  ducks  during  the  different 


growing  periods  arc  as  follows: 

Day  oid-2  weeks.  1/8"  pellets,  1.5  lbs. 
2  weeks-7  weeks.  3/16"  pellets,  13.5  lbs. 
7  weeks-9  weeks,  3/16"  pellets,  7.0  lbs. 

Total . 22.0  lbs. 

The  feed  should  be  before  the  ducks  at 


all  times  in  self-feeders.  Ducks  should 
have  plenty  of  fresh  water  supplied  in  a 
trough  w’ith  a  baffle  to  keep  them  from 
getting  their  feet  in  it.  They  will  also  eat 
small  amounts  of  sand  and  grit. 

Ducks  are  healthy  fowl  and  given 
reasonable  care  the  raiser  can  market  95 
to  98%  of  all  that  arc  put  down.  Keel 
Disease  is  the  duck’s  worst  enemy,  and  it 
kills  them  during  the  hrst  three  weeks.  A 
disease  known  as  “New  Duck  Disease’’ 
causes  the  birds  to  act  sleepy  and  droopy. 
Cholera,  characterized  by  a  lack  of  appe¬ 
tite  and  a  painful  waddle  may  be  scx)n 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


AT  EIGHT  WEEKS  this  duck  weighs  SVj 
pounds.  It  will  go  to  market  in  another 
week.  Handling  a  duck  by  its  neck  avoids 
breaking  its  legs,  which  are  quite  brittle. 
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The  iKxf  potato  glut  may  he  a  Messing, 
for  stork  feeders  have  Jonnd  them 
good  feed,  equal  to  corn  silage. 

.  s  p'  u  D  s 


MAKE  GOOD  STOCK  FEED 
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LEFT:  John  Knopp,  Toppenish,  Wash.,  feeds  out  250  cattle  a  year  on  cull  potatoes  from  packing  plants.  He  pays  about 
$6.00  a  ton  for  them,  says  they  are  good  feed.  He  feeds  silage  with  the  potatoes  throughout  the  year,  finishing  his  cattle  on 
ten  bushels  each  of  corn.  RIGHT:  The  Dutch  farmer  steams  his  potatoes  for  his  hogs.  Buried,  they  will  keep  for  two  years. 


It  was  only  about  two  years  ago  that 
the  great  potato  scandal  was  the  talk  of 
the  country.  Even  today,  potatoes  aR-  still 
the  classic  example,  of  a  price  support 
program  gone  wrong. 

The  way  farmers  and  extension  workers 
in  the  potato  growing  regions  arc  finding 
new  outlets  for  spuds  as  stock  feed,  though, 
it  appears  unlikely  that  future  surpluses 
of  the  crop  will  ever  again  be  a  problem. 

The  standard  works  on  feeding  and 
animal  nutrition  have  little  or  nothing  to 
say  about  potatoes  as  a  stock  feed,  but 
men  who  know  potatoes  best  will  tell  you 
they  arc  a  mighty  appetizing  dish  for 
stock  and  they  build  meat  and  milk  with 
real  efficiency.  European  farmers  have 
been  fattening  stock  on  potatoes  for  well 
over  a  hundred  years.  Here  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
we  arc  just  beginning  to  learn  how  good 
they  arc. 

The  Red  Riv’cr  Valley  of  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota,  for  instance,  grows  a 
lot  of  potatoes;  and  there  is  a  sizeable 
livestock  population  in  the  area,  too,  plus 
a  contingent  of  progressive  fanners  who 
are  determined  to  make  something  of  this 
juxtaposition  of  spuds  and  stock.  With 
the  help  of  their  experiment  stations  they 
have  made  some  real  strides  in  the  last 
few  years. 

Homer  Fauseh  and  his  co-worker.  O. 
M.  Kiser,  at  the  Northwest  Station  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  at  Crookston, 
have  completed  four  years  of  potato  feed¬ 
ing  experiments  with  cattle.  The  results 
indicate  that  the  practice  is  here  to  stay. 

While  the  potato  experiments  were 
prompted  by  an  effort  to  find  a  way  of 
disposing  of  culls,  Fauseh  now  says,  “Our 
steers  have  paid  as  high  as  7c  per  pound 
for  cull  potatoes  figured  on  the  basis  of 
the  ability  of  the  potato  to  replace  other 
more  expK-nsivc  parts  of  the  ration.  That’s 
about  what  you  pay  for  potatoes  right 
now  in  the  grocer)’  store.” 


Now  this  isn’t  to  suggest  that  .\merican 
farmers  start  raising  potatoes  for  cattle 
feed  as  is  common  in  parts  of  Europe. 
There’s  just  too  much  labor  involved  in 
the  crop  to  make  such  an  operation  profit¬ 
able  at  our  wage  rates.  Hut  in  ordinary 
years  there  arc  always  going  to  be  piles 
of  culls  and  these  now  appear  capable  of 
being  fed  to  advantage.  The  question  is 
how  to  do  it. 

Fauseh  warns  that  “a  fellow  should 
start  out  with  a  few  steers  the  first  year 
or  two  while  he  is  learning  the  tricks.” 
Those  tricks  don’t  appear  to  be  too  diffi¬ 
cult  to  master. 

The  major  problem  is  storage.  One 
possibility  here  is  to  put  the  potatoes  in 
a  straw  shed  adjacent  to  the  feeding  area. 
This  typt*  of  storage  was  found  to  protect 
the  potatoes  against  freezing  even  at  20 
below  zero  temperatures.  This  is  impor¬ 
tant  because  frozen  potatoes  are  no  good 
for  feed,  although  there  is  another  type 
of  storage  practiced  in  this  territory 
known  as  freeze-di’ying.  In  freize-dning, 
the  potatoes  are  spread  on  pastures  or 
feed  lots  during  the  coldest  part  of  the 
winter  to  a  depth  of  not  more  than  four 
inches.  They  are  then  allowed  to  freeze 
solid,  to  thaw  and  to  freeze  again,  so  that 
the  water  is  lost  while  the  starch  grains 
are  trapped  inside  the  shriveled  up  tulxT. 
Tests  show  that  about  90' r  of  the  starch 
is  retained  in  these  mummified  fXJtatoes 
and  they  make  a  good  and  palatable  feed. 

Silage  is  another  storage  method  that 
has  been  tried  with  a  good  deal  of  success. 
Hay  or  straw,  preferably  the  latter,  must 
be  added  to  the  potatoes  at  the  ratio  of 
1  to  4  by  weight  '  one  pound  of  straw  to 
four  pounds  of  potatoes).  The  Minnesota 
pc'ople  have  found  that  the  b<  st  way  to 
make  the  silage  is  by  building  up  alternate 
layers  of  oats  straw  and  whole  potatoes 
in  a  silo  made  of  snow  fence  two  or  three 
tiers  high.  Silage  made  in  this  manner 


produced  steer  gains  of  2.76  pounds  p<‘r 
day  for  70  days  as  compared  with  2.06 
pounds  per  day  for  grass  silage,  when  fed 
with  grain  and  linseed  meal. 

Fauseh  warns  that  trying  to  put  the 
potatoes  and  straw  through  a  cutter  and 
blowing  them  into  the  silo  just  won’t 
work.  The  potatoi’s  come  out  with  the 
consistency  of  country’  chicken  gravy  and 
simply  can’t  be  blown  any  higher  than 
about  four  feet. 

Dehydrated  alfalfa  stem  meal  fed  with 
potato  silage  has  been  tried  with  success 
by  Ole  Flaat.  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
potato  feeding  at  Grand  Forks.  North 
Dakota.  Dehydrating  made  the  silage 
easier  to  handle  and  reduced  the  laxative 
cfTect  produced  by  regular  legume-potato 
silage.  ThcR-  is  also  the  p>ossibility  that 
with  a  little  more  experim«’ntation  this 
dehydrated  product  might  become  a  good, 
low  cost  commercial  feed. 

As  to  the  kind  of  steers  that  do  best 
on  potatcK-s,  the  Minnesota  experiments 
show  that  they  can  be  fed  to  the  best 
cattle  at  a  profit  as  well  as  to  poor  cattle. 
Conservatively  speaking,  though.  Faus<h 
explains  that  “for  all  around  feeding 
advantages  we  like  medium  grade  feeders 
b<-st.  They  give  us  good  gains  and  usually 
we  can  plan  to  grade  them  up  a  grade 
or  two  by  the  time  they  an*  finished.  They 
are  cheap>er  to  buy  than  choice  or  good 
feeders  and  if  you  seleet  your  cattle  care¬ 
fully  they  will  do  just  as  well  or  better  in 
the  feed  lot.” 

Otto  SchrcK’der,  a  pure  bred  Hereford 
raiser  at  Ea.st  Grand  Forks,  Minnesota, 
feeds  large  quantities  of  fresh  jjotatoes  to 
his  registered  cattle,  while  the  Moe  Broth¬ 
ers  of  the  same  vicinity  have  consistently 
done  well  with  poor  cattle. 

The  ration,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  of  the  whole  potato 
feeding  program.  Generalizing,  Fauseh 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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DAIRY  C.'XTTLE  were  among  the  first 
settlers  in  America.  In  fact,  they  were 
here  ahead  of  the  Pilgrims,  for  Columbus 
records  that  he  brought  cattle  to  this  con¬ 
tinent  on  his  second  voyage  in  1495. 

Since  that  time,  a  lot  of  milk  has  been 
poured  out  of  milk  pails,  but  not  as  much 
as  should  have  been.  It  costs  right  at 
$250  for  feed,  housing  and  incidentals  to 
keep  a  dair\-  cow  for  a  year.  If  she  pro¬ 
duces  6250  lbs.  of  milk  and  250  lbs.  of 
butterfat  she  will  bring  in  about  $250  in 
milk  checks.  If  a  dair\man  wants  to  be 


paid  for  his  own  time  it  will  have  to  come 
from  increased  production  of  the  cow, 
over  and  above  this  break-even  figure. 
In  1951  our  national  average  for  dairy 
cattle  was  5,200  pounds  of  milk  and  2 1 1 
pounds  of  butterfat,  which  gives  a  rough 
idea  of  just  how  far  a  lot  of  farmers  with 
dairy  cattle  still  have  to  go.  A  farm  on 
which  the  main  activity  is  dairying 
couldn’t  make  a  go  of  it  with  such  a 
record.  But  no  matter  what  his  herd 
average  was  last  year,  there  isn’t  a  dairy¬ 
man  in  the  country  who  doesn’t  want 


to  raise  it  ne.xt  year. 

The  best  way  of  building  a  high  pro¬ 
duction  dairy  herd  can  be  pegged  on  these 
three  hooks:  Breeding,  Feeding  and  In¬ 
telligent  Handling. 

Suppose  we  start  at  the  beginning.  If 
a  young  man  is  going  to  build  a  dairy-  herd 
today,  he  discovers  before  he  goes  very- 
far  that  good  cows  are  exp>ensive,  and 
high-producing  cows  arc  out  of  this  world. 
For  example,  at  a  recent  sale  near  Kenton, 
Ohio,  Brown  Swiss  cattle  with  production 
records  brought  an  average  of  $900  apiece 


But!  dm  (t  liny/ I  Prodnclioii 

Dnny  Ho'd 


HIGH  PRODUCING  cows  and  dairy  know-how  hove  mode  this  hilly  New  Hampshire  form  a  profitable  operation. 


on  the  first  20  uniiiials  sold.  So,  unless 
he  has  a  rich  unele,  a  man  who  starts  out 
to  put  a  herd  together  today  may  have  to 
limit  himself  to  three  or  four  milkers  and 
look  for  ealves  from  cows  with  high-pro- 
du(  tion  records  which  he  can  buy  reason¬ 
ably.  Some  daiiymen  are  selling  heifer 
calves  at  four  days  old.  after  their  own 
herd  replacements  are  taken  care  of,  and 
these  calves  often  can  be  bought  from 
$25.00  up.  With  milk  at  $5.00  or  better  a 
hundred  pounds,  a  dair\inan  doesn’t  want 
to  raise  too  many  calves.  Taking  very 
voung  calves  to  raise  is  a  type  of  install¬ 
ment  buying,  for  a  man  by  his  own  laboi 
and  his  own  fet'd  is  able  to  bring  good 
cows  into  his  milking  herd  in  a  couple  of 
years. 

Where  to  Buy  Heifers 

The  man  who  buys  calves  this  way  must 
spend  time  hunting  for  them.  You  can 
start  out  by  getting  the  names  of  good 
herds  from  testers,  breed  associations,  oi 
dairies.  The  advantage  of  this  method  of 
herd  building  is  that  a  daiiyman  trades  his 
time  for  money,  with  the  chance  that  he 
can  put  top-c|uality  animals  into  his  herd. 
The  disadvantages  are  that  he  has  all  the 
hazards  of  raising  the  calves  and  he  has 
no  milk  checks  from  them  for  a  couple  of 
years. 

If  you  want  to  step  up  to  a  little  older 
calf,  say  a  two  or  three  months  old  heifer, 
it  is  possible  to  pick  them  up  at  herd  sales 
for  under  $100.  For  about  $200  more  in 
labor  and  feed  you  can  put  this  heifer  in 
your  herd  as  a  milker. 

The  cheapest  way  to  build  a  herd  of 
dairy  cattle  is  to  go  to  good  dairy  farms 
and  buy  yearling  beifers.  To  do  this  a  man 
has  to  be  a  good  judge  of  heifers,  or  have 
a  friend  with  him  who  knows  how  to  judge 
the  milk  possibilities  of  year  old  heifers. 
They  are  gangly  looking  and  only  a  heif¬ 
er’s  mother  could  love  them  at  this  age. 
Often,  they  can  be  bought  at  just  alxiut 
meat  prices.  That  means  a  heifer  would 
cost  between  $125  to  $200,  depending  on 
the  weight  of  the  breed.  .\t  this  size,  the 
heifer  is  half-way  to  milking  age  and  the 
hazards  as  well  as  time  and  feed  rec|uired 
to  raise  her  to  milking  age  have  been  i  ut 
in  half. 

If  a  dairyman  has  the  money  to  go  out 
and  buy  milking  cows  it  can  be  done,  but 
it  is  an  expensive  proposition.  To  get  g(K)d 
milkers  a  man  will  have  to  spend  between 
•$300  and  $500,  and  more  if  the  cow  is 
a  good  producer  with  a  record.  But  if  a 
fanner  is  a  good  judge  of  cattle  In*  won’t 
always  buy  the  highest  priced  cow  to  get 
the  best  milk  producer.  He  may  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  less  perfect  type  animal,  or  one 
with  a  less  fancy  pedigree. 

E.  D.  Humphrey,  one  of  the  leading 
dairymen  in  the  Cleveland  milkshed, 
whose  farm  is  in  Ashtabula  County,  had 
a  young  dairyman  come  to  him  from 
Pennsylvania  to  buy  some  cattle.  Hum¬ 
phrey  said,  “You  don’t  want  to  buy  the 
cows  I  have  to  sell,  for  I’ll  s<“ll  yrni  the 
animals  off  the  bottom  of  my  herd.’’  The 


young  man  studied  the  held  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  records  and  decided  to  take  a 
chance.  short  time  later  he  was  back  to 
buy  more  cows  because  the  bottom  of 
Humphrey’s  herd  was  better  than  the  best 
he  had  at  home.  Humphrey’s  daily  ‘‘know¬ 
how’’  was  gi\en  recognition  in  Ohio  in 
March,  1952,  when  he  was  named  the 
number  one  man  in  Ohio  Daily  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Production  Efficiency  awards. 

If  the  new  daiiyman  doesn’t  know  cattle 
he  had  better  cultivate  the  friendship  of  a 
good  and  successful  dairyman  and  ask  him 
to  help  in  selecting  the  right  tows.  This 
dairyman  may  not  have  animals  to  .sell 
himself,  but  he  will  usually  lx*  willing  to 
help  a  young  man  get  started.  Chances  are 
that’s  how  he  got  his  start. 

“My  Cows  Don’t  Pay’’ 

Suppose  we  take  a  look  at  the  jiroblem 
of  the  man  who  has  a  half  dozen  milking 
cows  who  is  just  barely  breaking  even  in 
his  dairy  operation.  He’s  been  through  all 
the  work  that  goes  with  daiiying  for  three 
or  four  years.  He  can  see  from  his  income 
tax  report  that  he  is  getting  nowhere,  for 
he  doesn’t  have  any  tax  to  pay.  He  says. 
“I  have  to  build  this  herd  up  so  they  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk  and  butterfat,  or  I’m  going 
to  sell  every  cow  on  the  place.” 

There  may  be  several  weak  spots  in  his 
dairy  program  that  can  lx  o\  erhauled.  The 
first  point  to  check  is  the  bull  he  is  using. 


Usually,  a  man  who  has  only  a  few  cows 
cannot  afl'ord  to  buy  a  gtxid  enough  sire 
to  lift  his  herd  average,  and  this  holds 
his  whole  herd  down.  NVith  the  outstand¬ 
ing  sires  that  are  available  in  the  artificial 
breeding  rings  at  a  low  cost  (some  of  the 
big  assoi  iations  in  the  Midwest  charge  as 
little  as  $6.00  for  a  service),  this  man 
would  find  artificial  insemination  to 
be  a  good  way  to  bring  the  best  milk 
producing  bloodlines  into  his  herd.  If  a 
daiiyman  uses  artificial  insemination  and 
sticks  to  the  best  sires  available  in  an  out- 
crossing  breeding  program,  that  is.  mating 
animals  of  difl'erent  families  within  the 
same  breed,  he  will  often  find  he  r  an  raise 
his  production  average  as  nuu  h  as  lOO^r 
in  a  generation  or  so. 

Another  idea  on  breeding  for  the  man 
who  has  a  commercial  herd  of  grade  cattle 
is  that  givi-n  by  Dr.  M.  H.  Fohnnan  of 
the  USD.\  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  at 
Bi'ltsville.  He  has  made  the  statement  that 
when  the  inseminator  drove  into  his  barn¬ 
yard  he  would  ask  him  to  breed  his  cow 
to  the  bull  that  had  the  highest  milk  rec¬ 
ord  whose  semen  he  had  with  him  that 
day,  regardless  of  hair  color  or  breed.  Dr. 
Fohrman  feels  that  grading,  that  is.  breed¬ 
ing  a  grade  cow  to  a  high-production 
purebred  siri'  is  the  wav  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  daiiyman  to  fill  the  milk  cans  and  to 
bring  in  the  big  milk  checks. 

The  man  who  wants  to  use  line  breed- 


DICK  BROOKS,  who  farms  with  his  father  near  Marion,  Ohio,  has  a  good  reason  for 
wearing  a  grin.  He  just  weighed  out  the  milk  from  Sunnyfield  Marion,  in  back  of  him. 
It  spun  the  scale  to  a  few  tenths  over  100  pounds.  Last  year  she  did  slightly  over 
25,000  pounds,  which  is  something  to  talk  about  in  anybody's  milking  parlor. 


in",  that  is.  breeding  a  cow  to  a  bull  to 
wbii  li  '«b«‘  U  25' f  to  50^c  related,  has 
inn  niu»  b  elioie«-  of  doinu  it  on  an  artibeial 
biei  dini;  program.  Line  breeding  concen¬ 
trates  the  gm)d  traits  of  the  animals  bred, 
in  the  new  calf.  It  can  also  concentrate 
tin  •  weak  points.  It  has  been  used  success- 
fullv  to  fix  high  milk  produetion  in  a 
hi'id.  The  sires  are  usually  of  a  ripe  old 
age  when  they  arrive  at  the  insemination 
fann.  They  are.  however,  good  proved 
sires,  so  this  helps  offset  the  disadvantage 
of  not  being  able  to  use  line  breeding. 

proxfd  sire  is  a  bull  who  has  daugh- 
teis  with  milk  and  butterfat  records  which 
«  an  b»-  I'ompared  with  their  dams’  records. 
This  1  c.mparison  may  prove  the  bull  to  be 
a  good  tranMiiitter  of  milk,  butterfat  and 
other  desirable  ()ualities.  Or  it  may  prove 
the  hull  to  be  a  poor  transmitter  of  these 
i|ualiti«“s.  I  hi  u  oids  '‘‘proved  sire”  are  no 
^uaiantee  of  quality.  Be  sure  that  the  bull’s 
daughters’  riioids  show  him  to  be  the 
herd  builder-upper. 


are  fed  free  choice  by  most  dairymen  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  that  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  eon«  entrates  or  mixed  feeds. 


A  Home-made  Mineral  .Mixture 

A  mixture  of  100  pounds  of  steamed 
bone  meal.  100  pounds  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  100  pounds  of  iodized  salt  makes 
a  palatable  and  low-*  ost  mineral  mixture 
which  will  take  *are  of  a  cow’s  mineral 
r*‘quir«-ments.  In  the  summer  it  can  be 
fed  in  a  box  in  pastuie  and  in  the  winter 
in  the  loafing  bam  or  barnyard. 

Clean  water  should  be  supplied,  as 
much  as  th«‘  cow  wants.  Cows  producing 
100  pounds  of  milk  a  day  may  require  up 
to  300  pounds  of  water  daily.  .\  good 
water  ration  to  work  with  is  12  to  15 
gallons  of  water  per  animal  per  day. 

Complete  daily.  fe*-ding  plans  have  been 
worked  out  on  the  research  farms  of  the 
leading  fe*d  manufacturers,  and  these 
plans  can  b*-  adapted  to  a  farm  where 
home  grown  feeds  are  used,  or  the  plan 
can  be  used  to  provide  the  total  grain 
ration.  In  the  East  where  little  hoirre 
grown  grain  is  used,  these  rations  have 
been  used  to  produce  top  milk  records.  .A 
good  feeding  program  helps  level  out  the 
milk  flow  throughout  the  entire  year. 
There  isn’t  the  pi-ak  produc  tion  period 
with  a  violent  drop-off  later. 


AN  EXPECTANT  HEIFER  con  look  forward 
to  a  long  and  happy  life  in  a  dairy  if 
she  can  produce  350  pounds  of  butterfat 
for  her  first  year’s  production  record. 


a  large  herd  of  cows.  Lime  is  cheap  and 
the  easiest  way  to  put  it  on  your  fields 
is  in  manure.  When  lime  is  spread  over 
a  loafing  room  floor  it  not  only  kills  the 
odor,  but  reduces  dampness.  .Spraying 
with  a  power  sprayer  using  disinfectants 
and  long-lasting  fly  sprays  are  part  of  the 
spring  houseeleaning  program  in  most 
dairy.'  barns.  During  the  sunrmer  the  fly¬ 
killing  spray  should  be  repeated  whenever 
the  flies  start  increasing.  In  the  winter, 
when  animals  are  closely  confined,  damp¬ 
ness  and  foul  air  have  been  contributing 
factors  to  cow  diseases  and  the  new  auto¬ 
matic  electric  barn  fans  are  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  when  a  large  number  of  animals  are 
kept  in  a  barn.  They  proxide  a  draft-free 
change  of  air  and  move  the  air  out  xvhen- 
ex’cr  the  temperature  rises  aboxe  a  pre-set 
lex-el. 


C*>od  Feeding 

Feedin"  x  aries  xvith  each  far-m,  because 
dair^rriirr  groxv  different  feeds  and  use 
them  differently  xvhen  they  are  mixed  into 
the  dairy,  ration.  If  a  dairyman  xvants  to 
get  the  most  out  of  high-producing  coxvs, 
h«-  xx'ill  xvant  to  have,  first  of  all.  good 
pasture  available,  for  good  pasture  is 
•  heap  fet  d  for  several  months  of  the  year. 
Txvo  a»'res  per  milking  coxv  is  a  good 
ax*-rage.  He  xvill  xxant  to  feed  roughages 
abundantly.  Thr*-t‘  pounds  of  hay  per  100 
pounds  of  body  xveight  is  an  axerage 
amount.  If  the  •  oxv  is  getting  ensilage,  she 
should  b«‘  given  about  three  pounds  a  day 
based  on  ••at  h  100  pounds  of  lix  e  xveight. 
This  should  be  divided  betxveen  morning 
and  evening  feedings.  When  a  coxv  is  fed 
••nsilage  her'  hay  ration  can  be  cut  doxvn 
to  one  to  txvo  pounds  per  100  pounds  of 
xveight.  .A  gfKid  rule  of  thumb  on  coneen- 
tiat«s  etmtaining  16''r  total  protein  is  to 
feed  one  pound  of  concentrate  for  each 
three  pounds  of  milk  produced  aboxe  20 
pounds  per  day  in  the  snraller  dairy 
breeds:  aboxe  30  pounds  in  the  larger 
breeds.  This  is  fed  in  addition  to  the  hay 
and  ensilage  she  gets.  Salt  and  minerals 


The  Eye  of  the  .Master  Produces  the  Milk 

Intelligent  handling  takes  in  a  lot  of 
territory.  It  includes  knoxving  xvhen  to 
bn  ed  for  an  all-year  floxv  of  milk.  Many 
dairymen  noxx  like  to  have  their  best 
coxvs  freshen  in  the  fall;  this  assures  a 
good  xolurne  of  milk  in  the  xvinter  and 
gixes  these  roxes  a  boost  in  their  rrrilk 
produr  tion  in  thr-  spr  ing  xvhr-n  they  go  on 
pasture.  Intelligent  handling  includes  a 
sanitation  plan  that  keeps  the  coxvs  com¬ 
fortable  and  •'U-an. 

With  stanr'hion-k«-pt  coxvs.  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  haxe  frt-sh  and  •  l<-an  bedding  laid 
doxvn.  morning  and  night.  If  the  rattle 
are  handled  in  a  loafing  bain  tlu‘i*‘  is  no 
exr  use  for  letting  the  manui«‘  build  up  to 
the  roxvs’  knees.  The  straxx  has  to  be 
spread  as  often  as  is  nei  r-ssaiy  to  k«'*  p  the 
bedding  clean.  Obxiously,  it  xvill  haxe  to 
b<‘  spread  more  often  if  you  are  handling 


Building  L’p  a  Purebred  Herd 
The  best  xvay  to  see  hoxv  the  three 
points — breeding,  feeding  and  intelligent 
handling — xxork  out.  is  to  look  in  on  a 
dairy  farm  that  has  used  them. 

H.  J.  Brooks  and  his  son  Dick  got  in 
the  dairy  business  in  1943.  They  had  bren 
raising  beef  cattle,  but  tht-y  liked  dairy.' 
animals  bi'tter  because  they  thought  they 
xvould  fit  b«-tter  into  their  farm  program. 
The  400-aere  larrn  near  Bur  vrus.  Ohio. 


LEFT:  DICK  BROOKS  and  his  father 
are  in  the  barn  for  every  feeding. 
He  says,  ‘‘We  haven’t  f<^nd  any 
better  feed  than  our  own  alfalfa- 
brome-ladino  hay;  all  we  raise  on 
93  acres  stays  on  our  own  farm." 


RIGHT:  DICK  GEORGE  likes  to  give 
his  cows  a  vacuum  cleaning  once 
every  day,  but  he  doesn’t  always 
make  it.  "It’s  cut  the  sediment  in 
our  milk  down  to  a  point  where  it 
isn’t  any  problem,"  he  says. 


iv  flat  and  nr»-ds  tilc  lor  drainage — last 
%ear  tliey  laid  13.000  tile.  They  think  one 
1)1  their  biiigest  assets  is  the  ability  of  the 
land  to  raise  fine  hay. 

In  1951  they  had  93  aeres  of  broinc, 
.ilfalfa.  ladino  mixture  which  was  baled 
.It  just  the  right  time.  During  the  winter 
the  baled  hay  was  gretm  and  alfalfa  blos¬ 
soms  still  showed  a  purple  color.  “There 
just  isn’t  any  better  feed  for  a  dairy  cow,” 
says  Dick  Brooks. 

Tbe  Brooks’  Holsteins  arc  sleek  and 
their  mats  show  the  efTeet  of  the  green 
hay  and  grass  silage  they  have  been  given 
during  the  winter  months. 

H.  j.  Brooks,  the  father,  is  a  man  in  his 
sixties.  His  easy  way  of  handling  his  cows 
make  you  realize  he  knows  the  personali¬ 
ties  of  each  one  of  them.  Recalling  how 
he  and  his  son  got  into  dairy  cattle,  he 
says.  “When  we  started  our  herd,  we 
bought  a  few  good  grade  cows  from  dairy¬ 
men  whose  milk  records  we  felt  were  accu¬ 
rate.  Then,  we  went  to  a  state  sale  and 
bought  a  couple  of  registered  heifers.  One 
— Old  Catherine — turned  out  to  be  ejuite 
a  foundation  cow.  We  have  three  daugh¬ 
ters  and  a  granddaughter  out  of  her  in 
pioduction  now.  They  have  good  size  and 
lots  of  capacity.  Old  Catherine  sold  as 
a  medium  priced  cow  mainly  because  she 
wasn’t  too  flashy  looking,  or  an  outstand¬ 
ing  show  type. 

“We  bought  a  few  cows  during  the 
years,  but  mostly  we  built  up  our  present 
herd  of  75  with  our  own  stock  and  from 
the  original  10  cows  that  we  started  out 
with  in  1943.  In  the  last  five  years  we 
have  culled  out  about  10  cows  each  year. 
Our  culling  method  is  to  sell  any  heifer 
that  doesn’t  make  375  pounds  of  butterfat 
in  305  days  on  her  first  freshening.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  severe  culling  have  paid  off, 
for  in  1951  we  had  several  heifers  which 
made  over  500  pounds  of  butterfat  on 
their  first  freshening.” 

Dick  Brooks,  the  son  on  the  farm,  is 
a  firm  believer  in  watching  his  cows  eat. 
He  says,  “There  isn’t  anything  I  have  to 
do  .'Troimd  the  farm  that’s  more  important 
than  feeding  our  milkers  and  seeing  how 
they  eat  what  we  give  them.  Since  we  put 
in  our  new  silo  a  couple  of  years  ago,  we 
(Continued  on  page  133) 


MARK  LOCKWOOD,  the  insemination 
technician,  made  it  over  to  Dick  George’s 
farm  near  Lancaster,  Ohio  the  same  after¬ 
noon  on  which  he  was  called.  His  first 
question,  “Is  she  goin'  to  be  rough?" 


THE  LEFT  HALF  of  a  cow’s  udder  cut  to 
show  what  goes  on  inside.  The  rear  quar¬ 
ter  has  been  stained.  Notice  how  there  is 
a  definite  separation  between  the  quar¬ 
ters.  The  holes  are  the  milk  ducts  which 
drain  the  alveoli,  the  cells  where  the  milk 
is  produced.  No  mastitus  scars  are  present. 


FEELING  FOR 
TURTLES 


BY  CHARLES  C.  WEBB 


.THO  this  method  of  catching  the  hard  shelled  snapping  turtle 
may  not  appeal  to  most  folks,  others  will  not  hunt  them  any  other 
way.  The  snapping  turtle  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  they  are  voracious, 
they  will  eat  most  anything  that  comes  their  way;  it  is  said  that  snap¬ 
pers  never  feed  except  under  water.  It  is  strictly  carnisorous.  Many 
young  ducks  and  mushrats  fall  prey  to  the  sharp  jaws  of  the  snapper. 
f  When  daylight  comes  the  turtle  will  retreat  to  some  dark  place  such 

as  the  bank  holes  of  mushrats.  overhanging  banks  under  tree  roots,  along 
the  banks  under  drift  wood  piles,  old  submeryed  logs;  they  frequent  slug¬ 
gish  water  ways,  ponds  and  lakes  more  so  than  they  do  swift  rocky  streams. 
.  The  best  time  to  feel  for  turtles  is  on  nice  wann  days  from  daylight  to 
noon,  as  the  turtle  will  most  likely  be  headed  in  during  the  first  part  ol 
.  the  day:  they  then  turn  and  will  be  headed  out;  then  they  arc  most 

^  likely  to  bite  the  feeler’s  hand. 

Feeling  for  turtles  should  ne\er  be  undertaken  in  an  area  where  the 
cotton  mouth  moccasin  is  found  as  they  frequent  the  same  places  as  do 
the  turtles.  The  haiTnlcss  water  snake  is  ver\-  frequently  found  when 
feeling  under  the  banks  of  creeks.  They  will  sometimes  gi\e  you  a  \ery 
nasty  bite  but  are  in  no  way  dangerous.  It  is  always  wise  to  identify  any 
snake  that  should  by  any  chance  bite  you.  I  never  worr\-  about  them  as  I 
am  also  a  snake  collector  and  come  by  some  nice  specimens  while  feeling 
for  turtles. 

My  experience  with  turtles  is  that  they  will  bite  under  water  the  same  as  tlx-v 
will  abo\e  water.  I  ha\e  never  bi-en  bitten  badly  altho  I  know  feelers  who  have 
been  terribly  bitten:  a  large  snapper  can  and  will  take  a  finger  off  with  his 
sharp  mandibills.  One  should  always  tak(‘  a  buddy  with  him  so  he  will  have 
some  one  to  help  him  if  he  should  get  into  trouble:  a  first  aid  kit  and  a 
good  sharp  knife  should  always  be  (arried  with  the  turtle  feeler.  I  always 
keep  my  hand  closed  into  a  fist:  in  this  way  it  is  difficult  for  the  turtle 
to  get  a  hold  on  the  fingers.  Many  times  I  have  had  them  bite  my 
hand  when  they  strike.  (Continued  on  page  113) 


Mr.  Webb’s  own  design  for  a  turtle  gaff  hook. 
Mode  from  5/16  in.  drill  rod  it  is  18  in.  long  and 
will  easily  cut  through  the  thickest  shell. 
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want  a  buffaloburger 


Some  farmers  can’t  stand  prosperity; 
some  get  bored  with  their  routine  chores, 
crops  and  livestock.  If  they  are  unhappy 
they  can  always  make  a  change,  since  this 
is  a  free  countr\-.  They  can  go  into 
the  restaurant  business,  grow  orchids, — or 
they  can  raise  buffaloes.  That  is  what 
farmers  like  Ed  Butters  up  in  Michigan, 
Gene  Clark  in  Independence,  Kansas,  and 
Jake  Kohberger,  of  Lock  Haven,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  did — when  things  got  dull  they 
bought  themselves  some  buffalo. 

Take  Jake  Kohberger.  Jake  got  the 
buffalo  bug  about  a  half  dozen  years  ago. 
At  one  time  or  another  he  has  been 
a  farmer,  tavern  keeper,  garageman. 
butcher,  grocer,  real  estate  broker,  coal 
dealer,  club  manager,  cattleman,  hog 
raiser,  seed  grower,  operator  of  a  riding 
stable,  and  trucker. 


But  Jake’s  weakness  is  animals.  Out 
behind  the  barn  on  his  place  near  Lock 
Haven  he  has  a  small  building  you  might 
take  at  first  glance  for  a  concrete  milk 
house.  Connected  with  it  is  a  heavily 
fenced  run.  Inside  is  a  bear,  a  live  bear. 

“A  few  years  ago  I  loanc'd  a  guy  $100 
and  he  left  the  bear  with  me  for  security,” 
Jake  explains.  “I  fed  the  critter  for  a 
good  many  months.  Then  one  day  he 
came  back  and  wanted  to  pay  me  the 
$100.  I  told  him  he’d  have  to  pay  the 
feed  bill,  too,  and  he  said  ‘Keep  the 
damn  bear.’  ” 

Jake  also  has  a  dog,  a  cat,  twenty-three 
head  of  buffalo,  a  bunch  of  cattle,  several 
score  of  hogs,  a  string  of  riding  horses 
and  a  Scotch  Highland  bull.  No  one  who 
knows  Jake  would  be  surprised  to  find  a 
giraffe  in  his  havmow. 


GENE  CLARK,  Independence,  Kan. 
(left),  has  one  of  the  largest  private 
herds  in  the  country.  He  has  rigged 
up  his  own  gadget  for  holding  them 
when  vaccinating  or  treating.  Ed  Ott 
(right)  manages  a  17-head  herd  on 
the  Ralph  Stolle  farm  near  Lebanon, 
Ohio.  These  ranged  outside  all  win¬ 
ter  and  put  on  weight  on  corn  fodder. 


IN  THE  WILD  STATE  the  buffalo  was  a  nomad,  ranging  over  hundreds  of  miles.  Disease  and  parasites  were  rare. 
Wolves  killed  off  the  weak  and  unfit.  Confined  to  a  few  acres  per  head  in  captivity,  his  disposition  may  suffer. 


But  Jake’s  bufTalocs  are  his  favorite 
animals.  And,  incidentally,  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  zoologists,  the  buffalo  is  not 
a  buffalo  at  all,  but  a  bison.  Bison  bison; 
but  buffalo  he  has  always  been  since  the 
time  of  Buffalo  Bill,  and  buffalo  he  will 
remain. 

Jake’s  buffaloes  range  on  his  250  acre 
fann  which  straddles  Highway  220  be¬ 
tween  Lo<  k  Haven  and  W'illiamsjxirt.  A 
good  portion  is  bottom  land  along  the 
beautiful  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
Riv’er.  There  are  some  hilly  fields,  too. 
This  was  native  buffalo  range  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  Kohberger’s  place  is 
orfly  a  mile  or  so  east  of  Great  Island,  a 
spot  where  the  buffalo  used  to  cross  the 


river  in  herds  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
on  their  annual  migrations. 

On  this  river  farm  Jake  operated  a 
dairy  for  some  twenty  years.  He  had  his 
own  pasteurizing  plant  and  deliver\-  trucks, 
the  while  he  operated  a  groiery,  a  meat 
market  and  a  coal  yard  in  Williamsport, 
and  his  club  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river.  Then  six  or  seven  years  ago  Jake 
had  a  tilt  with  the  OP.A  over  meat  prices, 
and  came  off  second  best.  He  sold  his 
stores,  his  coal  yard  and  his  cows  and  re¬ 
tired  from  the  field  to  lick  his  wounds.  It 
was  then  that  he  found  himself  with  a 
lot  of  idle  pasture.  One  of  Jake’s  nu¬ 
merous  sidelines  gave  him  an  idea  about 
his  idle  grass. 


At  the  club  he  had  put  on  a  big  annual 
feed  for  the  bcfys.  The  m?tm  dish  was 
usually  some  kind  of  rare  or  exotic  meat 
such  as  venison,  bear  or  buffalo.  Jake  re¬ 
called  that  he  had  paid  prices  for  this  meat 
as  fancy  as  the  stuff  itself.  He  decided  to 
try  raising  buffaloes.  “Besides,”  he  said 
to  himself,  “here’s  a  business  that  damn 
OPA  can’t  touch.” 

From  a  friend  in  Denver  he  heard  that 
the  city  had  some  buffaloes  for  sale.  He 
mounted  his  truck,  drove  to  Denver,  and 
brought  back  six  bred  cows.  This  was  the 
fall  “right  after  OPA.” 

The  cows  cost  him  about  $150  at 
Denver.  The  transportation  he  charged 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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TIure  are  tricks  to  buying  farm  insurance  against  wind,  water,  Jire  and  liability. 

A  policy  holder  should  knoiv  hoiv  to  protect  himself  I 
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BY  H.  L.  TINLEY 


...THE  LIITLE  PRINT  TAKES  AWA\ 


IF  YOU  don’t  cheek  your  livestock  poli- 
( y  bc'fore  you  have  a  loss,  the  adjuster 
will  cheek  it  for  you  aftenvards;  and  that’s 
a  bad  time  to  learn  that  your  best  cow, 
just  struck  by  lightning,  had  only  the  last 
eightc'en  inches  of  her  tail  insured. 

Nate  Strouse,  who  farms  200  acres  of 
g(K)d  Iowa  land,  can  tell  you  how  true 
that  is.  He  had  a  taste  of  push  button 
warfare  when  lightning  struck  his  barn 
— instead  of  damaging  the  barn,  it  killed 
four  cows  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  lightning  rod  cable  had 
rusted  off  at  the  ground  and  was  over 
the  wire  fence  which  was  nailed  to  a 
corner  of  the  barn.  The  charge  travelled 
down  the  cable,  through  the  fence,  and 
jumped  to  the  cows.  Result,  four  dead 
cows.  Steel  posts  will  ground  a  fence,  but 
as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  Nate  was  using 
wcK)d  posts. 

Nate’s  dairy  herd  had  been  built  up 
largely  on  borrowed  money  and  losing 
four  cows  hurt  him.  The  loss,  though,  did 
give  him  a  chance  to  submit  his  first  live- 
stock  insurance  claim.  After  turning  in 
the  claim,  he  didn’t  have  long  to  wait  for 
an  adjuster.  Insurance  companies  move 
out  fast  on  livestock  losses.  It  was  easy 
to  prove  that  the  animals  were  killed  by 
lightning,  and  neighbors  attested  to  the 
date  and  hour  of  the  storm.  The  adjuster, 
though,  took  an  extremely  dim  view  of 
the  fact  that  Nate  was  running  forty  head 
of  cattle  worth  $300  a  head,  while  he  only 
had  five  head  insured  in  his  policy,  and 
these  for  only  $100  each. 

“There  is  no  doubt  about  the  claim,  Mr. 
Strouse,”  the  adjuster  said  gloomily,  as 
he  pushed  back  his  hat.  “The  trouble 
is  with  the  small  amount  of  insurance  you 
are  carrying,  only  $500  insurance  on  a 
$12,000  herd.  When  you  spread  such  a 
small  amount  of  insurance  over  a  large 
herd  you  don’t  have  much  insurance  on 
each  animal.  With  your  policy  you  have 
only  $12.50  insurance  on  each  head.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I’m  sorry,  but  we  can  pay  you 
only  $12.50  for  each  animal  killed.  That’s 
$50.00.” 

Is  that  shabby  treatment?  May  be — 
whether  it  is  or  not,  you  can  imagine  what 
a  shock  it  was  to  Nate  Strouse.  He  lost 
$1200  worth  of  livesto<k  and  collected 
only  $50  from  his  insurance  company. 

There  are  two  sides  to  any  story,  and 
there’s  another  side  to  this  one.  Let’s  turn 


the  picture  around  and  see  how  the  in¬ 
surance  company  arrived  at  this  almost 
negligible  settlement.  If  they  had  paid 
Strouse  $500  —  the  full  amount  of  his 
policy,  your  livestock  policy  and  mine 
would  be  so  expensive  we  couldn’t  afford 
it.  If  it  were  always  true  that  out  of  a 
big  herd  the  cattle  killed  by  lightning  or 
fire  were  the  ones  insured,  the  insurance 
companies  would  soon  run  out  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Most  companies  won’t  complain  un¬ 
duly  if  a  farmer  doesn’t  have  his  herd 
insured  up  to  its  full  value.  However, 
they  are  a  little  hard  to  keep  in  the  buggy 
when  the  policy  doesn’t  reasonably  reflect 
the  size  and  value  of  the  herd. 

Check  List  for  Building  Insurance 

You  don’t  have  to  have  thick  glasses, 
a  slide  rule  and  a  college  degree  to  check 
a  farm  policy — all  you  need  to  know  is 
what  to  look  for.  They  say  the  big  print 
in  a  policy  gives  you  protection,  the  fine 


print  takes  it  away,  but  it’s  not  quite  that 
bad — the  fine  print  can  be  understood. 
Fifteen  minutes  spent  checking  your  p)oli- 
cy  against  the  nine  jjoints  listed  below 
will  eliminate  most  of  the  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  Many  insurance  agents  operate  on 
the  theors’,  “If  you  can’t  convince  ’em. 
confuse  ’em.”  These  check  points  will 
help  eliminate  the  confusion. 

1.  EX  PI  RATIOS’  DATE:  You  can’t 
collect  on  an  expired  policy  any  more  than 
you  can  drive  a  tractor  on  the  gas  you 
used  yesterday.  Sec  that  ycur  policy  is 
still  in  force.  You’ll  find  the  expiration 
date  on  the  front  of  your  policy,  probably 
on  the  inside  too.  Usuallv  it’s  both  places. 

2.  EIRE,  IVIS'D  AS’b  HAIL:  This  is 
the  basic  coverage  needed  on  your  build¬ 
ings.  If  your  f)olicy  says  “fire  and  ex¬ 
tended  coverage,”  you  have  a  package 
policy  that  is  possibly  giving  you  more 
protection  than  you  actually  need.  It’s 
hard  to  reason  sometimes  why  protection 


WIND  INSURANCE  will  protect  against  either  a  zephyr  or  a  hurricane,  but  your  policy 
will  give  you  only  the  depreciated  value  of  your  shingles  and  siding,  plus  labor. 
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is  needed  on  a  barn  or  other  outbuilding 
against  aircraft  falling,  vehicle  damage, 
riot,  strike  and  explosion,  which  arc  some 
of  the  items  under  “extended  coverage.” 
If  a  plane  or  car  would  damage  your 
building,  you  could  collect  from  the  in¬ 
surance  company  covering  the  vehicle  or 
plane,  if  they  had  insurance.  The  basic 
protection  you  need  is  against  loss  by  fire, 
wind  and  hail.  The  extended  coverage 
endorsement  which  supplies  the  fringe 
benefits  is  not  too  expensive,  and  many 
farmers  enjoy  the  comfortable  feeling  of 
being  fully  covered,  especially  on  the 
dwelling.  There’s  always  the  possibility  of 
a  heating  plant  exploding. 

Fire  insurance  includes  protection 
against  damage  by  lightning.  To  qualify 
as  a  wind  claim  a  building  need  not  be 
damaged  directly  by  wind,  such  as  blow¬ 
ing  off  shingles,  damage  to  roof,  etc.  If 
a  tree  is  blown  down  and  falls  on  an  in¬ 
sured  building  the  damage  to  the  build¬ 
ing  is  collectible  under  a  wind  policy. 
.\ctually,  some  of  the  biggest  claims  have 
originated  from  old  buildings  coming 
apart  in  a  strong  wind  and  blowing 
against  an  insured  building.  Insurance 
companies  don’t  distinguish  between  kinds 
of  wind;  if  damage  is  traceable  to  wind 
it’s  enough  whether  the  wind  was  a  zep- 
hcr,  tornado,  cyclone  or  hurricane.  Some 
insurance  companies  exclude  glass  break¬ 
age  in  a  storm  door  or  window,  though 
the  majority  of  your  companies  will  honor 
such  claims.  There  arc  few  limitations  in 
the  wind  provision  in  the  policy,  though 
there  are  some.  If  wind  blows  off  shingles 
or  siding  and  rain  damages  plaster  and 
decorations  in  the  dwelling,  the  repair  to 
the  interior  can  be  collectible  under  the 
policy,  providing  the  rain  entered  the 
building  through  the  openings  caused  by 
the  wind.  Repairs  must  be  made  soon, 
though  no  time  limit  is  set. 

Wind  damages  to  shingles  causes  in¬ 
surance  companies  their  biggest  headache. 
From  the  dollars  and  cents  standp)oint 
they  arc  not  among  the  biggest  claims, 
though  they  do  cause  most  of  the  grief. 
.Adjustments  on  shingles  are  worked  out 
on  the  basis  of  their  price  on  today’s 
market  plus  the  expense  of  laying  them, 
minus  depreciation.  A  composition  shingle 
roof  is  assumed  to  have  a  20  year  life.  If 
it  would  cost  $50  for  shingles  and  $50 
for  labor  to  repair  a  roof  damaged  by 
wind,  the  expenses  would  be  $100.  If  the 
)  shingles  had  been  on  10  years  the  in¬ 
surance  company  would  assume  that  the 
owner  had  received  50^  of  the  life,  of 
the  shingles  and  would  pay  him  for  the 
50^r  of  the  shingle  life  he  lost.  The  claim, 
theoretically,  would  be  settled  for  $50. 
.Although  insurance  companies  will  com¬ 
plain  about  neglect  after  a  loss,  they  rarely 
refuse  payment.  If  arson  is  involved  they 
of  course  won’t  pay. 

Insurance  companies  have  a  provision 

SUDDEN  DEATH  and  destruction — all  hell 
has  broken  loose — the  crib  was  insured, 
but  the  farmer  forgot  all  about  the  corn. 


in  their  policies  (and  this  is  true  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  companies)  that  the  insurance 
is  void  if  there  is  any  unreasonable  in¬ 
crease  in  hazard.  They  can  use  this  if 
neglect  reached  serious  proportions  and  a 
bad  loss  resulted.  Who  is  to  judge  what 
is  an  increase  in  hazard  is  always  subject 
to  debate,  though  it  is  this  provision  which 
has  prevented  the  use  of  heat  lamps  in 
brooders.  This  “increase  in  hazard”  is  a 
nebulous  thing,  and  theoretically  could 
cause  trouble,  though  actuallv  it  dot'sn’t. 

3.  UMSSURED  BUILDIXGS:  If 
your  farm  is  fully  equipped  with  buildings, 
the  chances  arc  about  even  that  one  or 
more  of  the  buildings  arc  not  insured. 
They  might  have  been  overlooked  when 
the  policy  was  written  or  were  not  bought 
into  the  p)olicy  after  they  were  built.  If  a 
building  isn’t  listed  in  your  policy  that 
building  isn’t  insured.  If  you  put  up  a 
new  building,  even  a  one-sow  hog  house, 
have  it  added  to  your  policy.  If  you  tear 
a  building  down,  have  it  removed  from 
your  policy.  It  will  reduce  the  premium. 


The  same  is  true  of  grain  inventories 
and  household  goods.  These  items  arc 
often  overlooked.  Though  your  dwelling 
may  be  insured,  the  household  goods  in¬ 
side  aren’t  insured  unless  they  are  specifi¬ 
cally  listed  in  vour  policy. 

4.  BUILDINGS  INSURED  BUT 
NOT  ON  THE  FARM:  It  gives  a  farmer 
a  sinking  feeling  to  find  after  a  loss  on  a 
building  he  forgot  to  insure  that  he  is 
still  paying  a  premium  for  insurance  on 
buildings  long  since  taken  off  the  faiTn. 
It  is  painful  to  be  told  by  an  adjuster  that 
you  cannot  collect  because  the  building 
damaged  was  not  insured,  and  realize  at 
the  same  time  you  have  been  paying  the 
insurance  company  a  premium  for  a  build¬ 
ing  that  doesn’t  even  exist.  This  may 
sound  fantastic,  but  there’s  a  fifty-fifty 
chance  it  is  happening  to  you  right  now. 
If  you  have  a  building  listed  in  your  poli¬ 
cy  that  isn’t  on  the  farm,  it’s  wasting 
money  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  leaky 
water  faucet. 

VV^oodrow’  .Allen,  w’ho  lives  in  the 
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southern  part  of  Douglas  County,  Ne¬ 
braska,  is  a  sadder  and  poorer  man  be¬ 
cause  he  didn’t  check  this  point.  His 
machine  shed  disappeared  into  the  next 
county  when  it  took  off  in  the  strong  wind 
of  March  7,  1951.  He  and  his  son  had 
built  this  three  years  before,  largely  from 
lumber  taken  from  an  old  bam.  When 
he  got  out  his  policy  after  the  loss,  he 
was  horrified  to  find  that  this  machine 
shed,  worth  at  least  $2500,  had  never  been 
insured.  Sam  hadn’t  recovered  from  this 
shock  when  his  agent  dr>ly  reminded  him 
that  over  the  past  three  years  he  had  paid 
$41.08  for  insurance  still  carried  on  the 
old  barn.  This  was  insurance  on  a  build¬ 
ing  that  hadn’t  existed  for  three  years. 
Policies,  especially  those  which  are  paid 
up  for  a  number  of  years,  should  be 
checked  regularly  to  see  that  they  ac¬ 
curately  reflect  only  the  buildings  on  the 
farm — no  more,  no  less. 

5.  TWO  OR  MORE  FIRE  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  POLICIES :  An  unusual  feature 
about  farm  fire  insurance  policies  is  the 
requirement  that  each  company  must 
give  permission  before  additional  insur¬ 
ance  can  be  placed  with  a  second  com¬ 
pany.  If  this  permission,  in  writing,  isn’t 
obtained,  both  policies  on  the  building 
are  void,  and  neither  company  can  be 
forced  to  pay  in  event  of  a  loss.  This 
doesn’t  create  a  serious  problem.  If  you 
have  more  than  one  policy,  ask  all  the 
agents  who  wrote  the  policies  to  give  you 
permits  for  the  other  insurance. 

The  need  for  this  endorsement  came 
about  after  a  sharp  operator  planned  to 
have  several  fire  insurance  companies  help 
him  pay  off  a  $5000  mortgage  on  his 
fann.  Having  a  barn  worth  not  much 
over  $1000,  he  purchased  five  different 
insurance  policies  from  five  different 
agents  in  five  neighboring  towns,  each 
policy  for  $1000.  One  dark  night  the 
barn  conveniently  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  he  actually  collected  $5000,  $1000 
from  each  policy.  Considerable  time  w’ent 
by  before  some  neighbors  suspected  what 
had  happened,  and  word  eventually 
drifted  back  to  the  insurance  companies 
that  the  fire  probably  resulted  from  fric¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  insurance  policies  rub¬ 
bing  against  the  mortgage.  The  bright 
individual  who  dreamed  up  this  plan 
spent  the  next  ten  years  in  the  peniten¬ 
tiary-  for  arson,  and  insurance  companies 
now  check  every  claim  against  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  this  being  repeated. 

A  year  ago  a  farm  management  com¬ 
pany  had  a  farm  turned  over  to  it  with 
$60,000  worth  of  insurance  carried  on 
buildings  valued  at  $15,000.  Five  policies 
were  written,  incurring  a  $400  a  year  pre¬ 
mium,  yet  none  of  the  companies  knew 
other  companies  were  on  the  risk.  As  a 
result  all  five  policies  were  void.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  w-ith  having  several  com¬ 
panies,  if  permits  have  been  obtained  from 
each  company.  Insurance  is  no  cheaper 
when  placed  with  more  than  one  com¬ 
pany.  As  a  rule  the  only  reason  more  than 
(Continued  on  page  106) 


ABOVE:  A  quick  and  adequate  water  sup¬ 
ply  not  only  reduces  insurance  premiums 
but  saves  many  a  farm  building  against 
total  loss.  LEFT:  One  gone,  the  other 
going.  Fires  generally  do  a  complete  job 
on  farm  buildings.  BELOW:  In  areas  such 
as  this  livestock  insurance  is  high,  but 
the  loss  of  a  herd  of  cattle  is  higher. 
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LILLIE  BAINUM 
COOKS  FOR  THRESHERS 


BY  JOANN  BELL  PIERCE 


give  a  man  a  bitty  piece  of  pie? 


of  the  dinner  boll  had  hardly  sounded  before  the  threshing 
crew  and  the  men  who  worked  around  the  separator  came  in 
for  the  first  setting.  After  they  were  through  and  the  dirty 
dishes  had  been  readied  up  and  the  empty  bowls  filled,  the 
others  came,  those  who  were  pitching  sheaves  in  the  field,  and 
those  who  had  teams. 

“We  always  knew  where  the  engineer  sat  because  the  cloth 
at  his  place  was  a  sight  when  he  finished,”  Mrs.  Bainum  says. 
“He  went  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up  and  was  grease  all  over. 
Mama  gave  him  good  lye  soap  to  wash  up  with  before  dinner, 
but  he  didn’t  scrub  all  the  grease  off.  We  were  used  to  it, 
though,  and  never  thought  much  about  it — though  Mama 
would  never  use  her  best  cloths  on  threshing  day.” 

The  table  groaned  under  the  weight  of  food  when  the 
men  came  in.  There  was  a  platter  of  fried  chicken  at  each  end 
of  the  table  and  platters  of  baked  ham  beside  them.  The 
dishpan  full  of  potato<-s  which  had  been  peeled  earlier  in  the 
morning  were  mashed  or  creamed  so  that  the  men  could  have 
their  choice.  There  was  boiled  cabbage,  cole  slaw,  apple  sauce, 
garden  peas,  green  beans  and  noodles.  And  great  bowls  of 
chicken  gravy  and  ham  gravy  to  go  along  with  the  mashed 
potatoes  and  hot  biscuits.  Hot  biscuits,  if  you  please,  with 


When  the  longest  days  came  and  the  fields  of  shocked  grain 
danced  under  the  July  sun,  the  threshing  teams  started  around 
the  rings.  The  old  timer  will  tell  you  it  was  a  hot.  dirty  job, 
but  it  had  its  <  ompensations — threshing  dinners  made  har\est 
time  for  the  threshermen  like  a  summer  of  picnics.  Every 
housewife  in  the  ring  tried  to  outdo  the  ones  bt'fore  her  in  the 
table  she  set. 

The  old  horse-drawn  engines,  and  the  steam  tractors  that 
followed  them,  are  gone  now,  and  with  them  the  threshing 
dinners,  the  all-time  peak  of  .American  cooking.  “Back  yonder 
when  I  was  a  girl  in  Kentucky,”  Mrs.  Lillie  Bainum  says,  “how 
we  looked  forward  to  threshing.  What  a  grand  time  it  was!” 
For  a  moment  this  lively  sprig  of  a  woman,  who  has  seen  fifty 
years  of  farming  in  Ohio,  is  silent.  She  folds  her  hands  in  her 
lap  and  her  quick  blue  eyes  are  softened  by  remembering — 
but  for  a  minute  only,  because  Lillie  Bainum  loves  to  tell  a 
storv,  and  this  is  one  of  her  favorites. 

“It  was  generally  in  late  July  or  early  .August  that  Mama 
would  call,  ‘Run  fetch  me  a  basket  of  apples.  Lillie.  The 
threshers  have  sent  word  that  they’ll  be  here  tomorrow  and 
there’s  pies  to  be  baked.’  Then  she  was  on  her  way  to  catch 
half  a  dozen  or  so  friers  to  dress  and  put  in  salt  water  for  the 
next  day.” 

Mama.  Mrs.  Bainum  says,  was  a  real  pusher.  She  had  to  be. 
Papa  died  when  Lillie  was  just  a  little  girl  and  Mama  had  to 
carry  on  alone  and  make  a  go  of  the  farm  and  the  family. 
There  were  seven  boys  to  be  taught  how  to  handle  the  crops 
and  three  girls  to  teach  how  to  sew  a  fine  seam,  or  patch  a 
shirt,  or  turn  out  a  batch  of  biscuits.  If  the  boys  were  ever 
undecided  about  things,  they  went  to  Mama.  Maybe,  at  tobacco 
setting  time,  they  came  in  and  asked  her  to  help  pull  plants. 
They  were  raised,  the  ten  of  them,  to  heed  what  she  told  them. 

.At  threshing  time,  while  the  engineer  got  his  fires  going 
and  the  men  were  standing  around  waiting  until  the  dew  was 
off  the  sheaves,  Mama  and  the  girls  were  in  the  big  kitchen 
seeing  that  their  stove  was  fired  up  just  right,  getting  the 
dinner  underway,  and  setting  the  dining  table,  which  had  to 
be  lengthened  to  a  full  twelve  feet. 

Neighbor  women  came  o\er  with  their  men,  who  were 
trading  work.  They  knew  that  Mama,  with  three  girls,  didn’t 
need  any  help,  but  they  liked  to  be  with  them,  especially  on 
threshing  day.  “They  were  all  just  anxious  to  eat  at  Mama’s 
table,”  Lillie  Bainum  says. 

Th(‘re  were  often  as  manv  as  twentv  hands.  The  first  note 


run  fetch  a  basket  of  apples.  There's  pies  to  be  baked. 


Mama  and  the  girls  were  in  the  big  kitchen  seeing  that  their  stove  was  fired  up  just  right,  getting  the  dinner  under  way. 


make  good  biscuits,  but  it  doesn’t  bake  like  our  old  wood  range 
did;  no  indeed.” 

When  she  knew  the  threshers  were  coming.  Mama  would 
scour  and  scrub  the  wash  kettle,  and  then  scrub  and  trim  a 
big  country-cured  ham  to  boil  for  the  ne.xt  day.  Mama’s  fried 
chicken,  Mrs.  Bainum  says,  was  famous  all  over  the  county.  She 
had  mostly  Plymouth  Rotks  and  raised  them  herself.  Even 
without  a  brooder,  she  would  put  down  500  or  more  at  a  time 
with  setting  hens. 

After  dressing, 
over  night.  Whe 
She  put  a 

and  butter,  a^ut  half  and  half, 
chicken, 
hot  grease 

was  then  placed  in  the  hot  oven. 

“With  those  old  wood  ranges  you 
chicken  would  come  out  as  brown  and  pretty 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


butter  and  grape  and  apple  and  blackberry  jelly  and  preserxes, 
too.  Good  cool  milk  was  brought  up  from  the  spring  house 
and  coffee  and  ice  tea  were  there  for  those  who  liked  them. 

“Mama  most  generally  made  apple  pies  and  chocolate  cake 
for  dessert,”  Mrs.  Bainum  says,  “and,  as  a  rule,  there  were 
chipped  up  peaches,  too.  The  cake  and  pie  were  passed  around 
on  a  big  tray.  You’d  never  get  Mama  to  cut  a  pie  in  any  more 
than  four  pieces,  either.  ‘Law!’  she’d  say  with  a  laugh  to  poke 
fun  at  you  if  you  started  to  cut  one  in  anything  but  quarters, 
‘Give  a  working  man  a  little  bitty  piece  of  pie?’ 

“She  always  made  the  biscuit  dough  herself — with  her  left 
hand,  too,  which  I  could  never  do.  She  used  a  great  big 
wooden  tray  for  mixing  and  had  two  pans  the  size  of  the  oven 
ready  before  she  called  the  men  in  to  dinner.  The  biscuit  dough 
was  made  with  sour  milk —  or  buttermilk  or  clabber  and 
those  biscuits  would  raist*  so  high  when  Mama  made  them. 


she  soaked  the  chickens  in  weak  salt  water 
■n  she  was  rt'ady  to  fry  them  she  cut  them  up. 
large  pan  on  top  of  the  range  and  heated  the  lard 
enough  to  about  cover  the 
Every  piece  of  chicken  was  rolled  in  flour,  put  in  the 
then  fR'pper  was  sprinkled  over  it,  and  the  pan 

could  do  this  and  the 
as  it  could  b<.\ 


BY  JACK  BAILEY,  D.V.M. 


The  uninvited  guests  that  sit  at  a 
farmer’s  table — the  worms  that  infest  his 
livestock — can  cat  him  out  of  house  and 
home.  They  steal  feed  from  his  animals; 
they  cost  livestock  owners  millions  of 
dollars  every  year.  There  isn’t  a  domestic 
animal  or  bird  that  isn’t  affected  by  some 
sort  of  internal  parasite.  Hogs,  sheep,  cat¬ 
tle  and  goats  are  particularly  susceptible. 

Worms  can  be  grouped  in  three  big 
classes  according  to  shape.  They  are 
roundworms  or  nematodes,  tapeworms  or 
cestodes,  and  flukes  or  trematodes.  Most 
of  these  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
digestive  tract,  but  some  of  the  round- 
worms  live  in  the  lungs,  and  at  least  one 
species  is  found  in  the  urinar\-  tract  of 
swine.  In  this  article  we  will  consider  the 
more  important  ones  affecting  cattle,  hogs. 
she«*p  and  goats,  together  with  symptoms. 
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methods  of  establishing  a  diagnosis,  treat¬ 
ment,  and  preventive  measures.  ^Vorms  in 
poultiA-  is  a  big  subject  in  itself,  and  worms 
in  horses  have  ceased  to  be  a  common 
problem. 

Worms  in  Cattle 

Let’s  start  off  with  roundworfns  in  cat¬ 
tle.  .According  to  species,  they  have  favor¬ 
ite  living  quarters  in  various  parts  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  They  aren’t  large, 
some  of  them  being  hard  to  see  with  the 
naked  eye,  but  they  carry  imposing  names 
like  Ostertagia  ostertagi,  Haemonchus  con- 
tortus,  Coop>eria  oncophora,  Nematodirus 
spathiger,  etc.  Farmers  are  likely  to  know 
them  better  as  stomach  worms,  hair  worms, 
wire  worms,  and  others  not  printable. 
They  cause  damage  through  interference 
with  normal  digestion  and  blood-sucking, 


which  results  in  anemia.  The  life  cycle  is 
pretty  much  the  same  for  all  of  them. 

The  worms  lay  eggs  which  pass  out  with 
manure,  and  in  warm,  wet  surroundings 
larvae  hatch  from  them  within  a  day  or 
two.  After  hatching  the  lar\’ac  reach  the 
so-called  “infective”  stage  in  about  a  week. 
These  larvae  are  able  to  move  about ;  they 
can  climb  wet  grass  blades  and  spears  of 
hay  to  increase  their  chances  of  being  eaten 
by  cattle.  Wet  ground  and  shady  sur¬ 
roundings  make  them  healthy  and  happy. 
Once  swallowed,  the  larvae  of  most  species 
burrow  into  the  lining  of  the  digestive 
tract,  where  they  begin  to  eat  tissues  and 
suck  blood.  About  eighteen  days  after 
being  swallowed  the  larvae  develop  into 
adult  worms  and  either  remain  attached 
to  the  digestive  organs  or  circulate  through 
the  surrounding  digestive  tracts.  In  either 


case  the  females  soon  begin  laying  eggs  to 
start  the  vicious  cycle  all  over  again. 

Affected  animals  aren’t  really  sick  in  the 
(•ally  stages,  but  they  just  don’t  do  right. 

They  often  eat  their  heads  off,  but  they 
don’t  grow,  and  are  runty  for  their  age. 
.\d\  anced  cases  are  rough-coated  and  pot¬ 
bellied  and  skinny  and  weak.  Their  eyes 
are  sunken  and  they  act  like  they’re  half 
asleep  and  don’t  give  a  damn.  In  the  late 
stages  a  watery-  or  bloody  diarrhea  is  apt  to 
appear  and  make  the  poor  critters  even 
thinner.  Fluid  may  accumulate  in  the 
throat  and  cause  a  condition  commonly 
known  at  “bottlcjaw” ;  deaths  are  not 
unusual.  Such  symptoms  are  usually  con¬ 
fined  to  young  stock,  since  previous  ex¬ 
posure  generally  gives  considerable  resist¬ 
ance  to  older  animals.  Outbreaks  may 
occur  at  almost  any  time  during  the  pas¬ 
ture  season,  but  the  most  serious  ones 
generally  come  in  the  early  fall  months. 

When  cattle  are  seriously  infested  with 
stomach  worms,  there  are  two  ways  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  definite  diagnosis.  One  consists 
of  mixing  a  manure  sample  with  a  satur¬ 
ated  solution  of  sugar  or  salt  and  letting  it 
stand  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Worm 
eggs  will  rise  to  the  top  if  they  are  present. 
They  can’t  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  so 
some  of  the  liquid  is  examined  under  a 
microscope.  Eggs  prove  the  presence  of 
worms,  but  this  doesn’t  rule  out  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  some  other  disease. 

The  second  method  of  diagnosis  may  be 
a  trifle  heroic,  for  it  involves  opening  up 
dead  animals  and  investigating  the  diges¬ 
tive  tract.  It  is  best  to  take  samples  from 
different  parts  of  the  digestive  tract,  since 
some  species  of  worms  aren’t  apt  to  stray 
beyond  certain  boundaries. 

Several  good  remedies  are  available,  but 
they  arc  all  dangerous  to  some  extent.  This 
is  because  any  drug  capable  of  killing 
worms  is  also  capable  of  killing  animals 
when  used  carelessly.  Accordingly,  direc¬ 
tions  must  be  followed  to  the  letter.  It  is 
particularly  important  to  make  allowances 
in  the  case  of  weak  or  stunted  animals, 
which  may  not  be  able  to  handle  a  dose 
ordinarily  considered  as  safe. 

Phenothiazine  is  probably  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  remedy,  since  it  is  comparatively  safe, 
and  effective  against  most  stomach  worms. 
Calves  are  first  starred  for  18  to  24  hours 
and  then  dosed  at  the  rate  of  two-thirds 
ounce  per  100  pounds,  with  no  animal  re¬ 
ceiving  more  than  two  ounces.  Weak  or 
stunted  calves  shouldn’t  get  over  two- 
thirds  of  an  ounce.  The  treatment  may 
be  repeated  in  three  weeks,  if  necessary. 

\  so-called  “Cunic”  solution  can  also  be 
used  for  the  removal  of  stomach  worms 
from  cattle.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  two 
ounces  each  of  copper  sulfate  and  Black 
Leaf  40  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Mi>ing 
should  be  done  in  a  glass,  wood,  or  clay 
container,  since  copper  sulfate  doesn’t 
agree  with  most  of  the  metals.  'Phis  prep¬ 
aration  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
quite  dangerous  to  use,  since  both  the 
active  ingredients  arc  highly  poisonous. 


Recommended  dosage  calls  for  3  ounces  to 
ev'er^’  100  pounds  of  live  weight,  with  no 
animal  getting  over  nine  ounces.  Treat¬ 
ment  with  Cunic  can  also  be  repeated  at 
three-week  intervals  if  needed. 

Worms  in  Sheep  and  (ioats 

Sheep  and  goats  arc  also  affected  with 
roundworms  similar  to  those  which  pester 
cattle.  Symptoms  are  similar,  except  that 
previous  exposure  doesn’t  seem  to  give 
much  added  resistence  in  goats  and  sheep. 
Consequently,  adults  may  be  affected 
almost  as  badly  as  the  young  animals. 

Phenothiazine  is  probably  tbe  safest  and 
most  practical  remedy  for  roundworms  in 
sheep  and  goats,  too.  This  may  be  given 
cither  as  a  drench,  in  capsules,  or  mixed 
with  feed.  Regardless  of  how  it’s  given, 
the  dose  for  adult  animals  is  about  an 
ounce,  with  a  slightly  larger  amount  for 
animals  weighing  over  150  pounds.  Lambs 
and  kids  weighing  between  50  and  70 
pounds  will  need  half-ounce  doses.  A 
pound  of  phenothiazine  will  then  be 
enough  to  treat  about  15  adults  or  25 


young  animals  weighing  less  than  70 
pounds. 

Phenothiazine  can  also  be  mi.xed  with 
salt  and  supplied  as  the  only  salt  the  flock 
has  during  the  grazing  season  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  stomach  worms.  A  suitable  mix  can 
be  made  by  adding  one  pound  of  pheno¬ 
thiazine  to  every  ten  pounds  of  salt.  Milk 
from  goats  or  cows  that  are  fed  pheno¬ 
thiazine  should  not  be  used  for  human 
consumption.  Since  medicated  salt  alone 
can’t  be  depended  on  for  the  control  of 
stomach  worms,  it’s  recommended  that 
sheep  and  goats  be  wormed  before  going 
to  pasture  in  the  spring,  and  again  in  the 
late  fall.  When  pastures  are  heavily  in¬ 
fested  it  may  be  necessary  to  treat  the 
animals  during  the  grazing  season,  too, 
even  when  medicated  salt  is  available. 

The  Cunic  solution  mentioned  for  cattle 
can  also  be  used  against  stomach  worms  in 
sheep  and  goats.  This  is  given  as  a  drench, 
with  the  following  doses  suggested ;  .Adults, 
three  ounces;  yearlings,  two  ounces;  6 
months-old  lambs  and  kids,  one  and  one- 
third  ounce;  3  months-old  lambs  and  kids. 


ASCARIDS  in  swine  grow  to  be  a  foot  long.  They  damage  the  lungs  and  liver,  clog  up 
the  intestines  and  rob  the  animal  of  nourishment,  and  often  cause  death  in  young  pigs. 
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two-thirds  of  an  ounce.  Treatment  need 
not  be  preceded  by  staiA  ation.  and  animals 
may  be  immediately  turned  to  pasture 
aftenvard.  Due  to  the  highly  poisonous 
ingredients,  occasional  animals  die  shortly 
after  being  dosed  with  Cunic.  Treatment 
may  need  to  be  repeated  even-  month  in 
heavily  infested  areas. 

Even  though  effective  remedies  like 
phenothiazine  and  Cunic  are  available, 
preventive  measures  are  a  lot  cheaper  and 
more  practical.  Right  here  it  will  pay  the 
fanner  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  PPPP. 
I^etters  can  stand  for  almost  anything,  but 
this  group  is  a  short  way  of  saying  that 
Pennanent  Pastures  Propagate  Parasites. 
A  regular  rotation  of  pastures  will  help  no 
end  in  preventing  infestation  of  your  stock 
with  stomach  worms. 

Exposure  to  th^parasites  is  favored  also 
by  overstocking,  spreading  manure  on  pas¬ 
tures,  poor  drainage,  and  allowing  animals 
to  drink  stagnant  water. 

There  are  a  few  other  preventive  meas¬ 
ures  which  will  help.  You  can  prevent 
contamination  of  fged  with  manure  by- 
supplying  grain  in  raised  boxes  and  hay  in 
suitable  racks,  since  feeding  off  the  ground 
increases  the  chances  of  lar\ae  being  swal¬ 
lowed.  You  can  help  quite  a  bit  by  sep¬ 
arating  youngsters  from  their  dams  as  early 
as  possible,  since  older  animals  are  very' 
likely  to  be  immune  carriers  of  dangerous 
worms.  You  can  save  yourself  quite  a  bit 
of  trouble  by  setting  tanks  in  gravel  on 
high  ground  so  that  surrounding  areas 
don’t  become  wet  and  loaded  with  worm 
eggs  and  lar\ae.  Finally,  you  can  isolate 
newly  purchased  animals  for  a  month  or 
more  before  turning  them  out  with  the 
rest  of  your  livestock. 

Worms  in  Swine 

Swine  aren’t  affected  with  true  stomach 
worms,  but  they  do  harbor  nodular  worms, 
whipworms,  and  hookworms  with  life 
cycles  similar  to  those  of  stomach  worms 
in  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  These  worms 
are  more  commonly  found  in  the  southern 
states,  and  usually  live  in  the  intestines  of 

LEFT:  Thornhead  worms  in  swine  attach 
themselves  to  the  intestinal  lining.  Nod¬ 
ules  show  when  heads  hove  been  at¬ 
tached.  RIGHT;  Lungworms  taken  from  a 
cow.  Cattle  do  not  develop  immunity 
from  lung  worms.  Pneumonia  often  fol¬ 
lows  infection  in  young  animals. 


infested  pigs.  They  arc  all  round  worms, 
but  none  of  them  arc  so  widely  distributed 
as  the  big  ascarids  which  also  live  in  the 
intestines.  The  life  cycle  of  this  parasite  is 
a  little  different  from  those  in  cattle  and 
sheep. 

Eggs  arc  passed  in  the  manure,  all  right, 
but  they  don’t  hatch  into  larvae  at  once. 
Instead,  they  take  a  few  weeks  to  reach  the 
infective  stage  and  have  to  be  swallowed 
again  before  they  hatch.  These  infective 
eggs  are  tough  customers.  They  arc  re¬ 
sistant  to  almost  everything,  and  will 
remain  alive  in  soil  for  several  years.  Once 
swallowed,  the  eggs  hatch  out  young 


worms,  but  these  don’t  settle  down  right 
away.  Some  are  carried  out  of  the  body 
and  soon  die,  but  others  burrow  through 
the  intestinal  walls  and  find  their  way  to 
the  liver,  lungs,  and  other  organs.  They 
are  generally  carried  to  the  liver  by  blood, 
and  then  to  the  lungs.  They  keep  on 
growing  there,  and  eventually  crawl  up 
into  the  bark  of  the  mouth  so  they  can  be 
swallowed  and  enter  the  stomach.  They 
then  move  on  through  and  set  up  house¬ 
keeping  in  the  small  intestines,  where  they 
grow  up  and  start  laying  eggs  of  their  own. 
It  usually  takes  about  two  months  from  the 
the  time  infective  eggs  are  swallowed  until 
worms  reach  the  adult  stage.  After  that, 
hog  lots  may  become  infested  in  a  hurry, 
for  a  single  female  will  sometimes  lay  up 
to  200,000  eggs  p(‘r  day. 

Ascarids  cause  symptoms  a  little  different 
from  those  of  stomach  worms  of  cattle, 
although  young  animals  arc  again  the  ones 
that  suffer  the  most.  Pigs  which  become 


infested  shortly  after  birth  may  show  signs 
of  pneumonia  within  a  few  days,  coughing 
and  slobbt'ring  and  having  considerable 
trouble  in  breathing.  They  often  have 
thumps,  sometimes  vomit,  and  fail  to  do 
well  in  general.  Badly  infested  animals 
burrow  under  the  bedding  or  crawl  into 
dark  corners,  often  dying  in  ten  days  or 
less.  A  light  dose  of  worms  may  limit 
symptoms  to  coughing  and  stunting,  but 
migration  of  lar\  ac  through  the  liver  may 
cause  yellowing  of  the  body  like  jaundice; 
conxulsions  are  also  common  results  of 
liver  damage. 

A  dead  animal  is  likely  to  show  damaged 
lungs  and  signs  of  pneumonia,  while  the 
liver  is  often  sprinkled  with  whitish  scars 
marking  the  paths  traveled  by  larvae. 
Worms  in  the  intestines  arc  much  easier 
to  find,  for  they  arc  white  and  sometimes 
a  foot  long.  Worm  eggs  can  sometimes  be 
found  in  manure  from  older  animals  or 
soil  samples  taken  from  the  lot  in  which 
they  are  kept. 

Although  a  dangerous  poison,  sodium 


fluoride  is  probably  the  most  practical  drug 
for  removing  ascarids  and  other  intestinal 
worms  from  swine.  It  is  best  given  as  one 
per  cent  of  one  day’s  ration  of  drv-  feed. 
Treatment  may  be  repeated  in  three  weeks 
if  necessary.  Pigs  are  generally  wormed  at 
about  ten  weeks  of  age.  The  sodium 
fluoride  must  be  well  mixed  with  feed 
so  all  pigs  will  get  equal  amounts.  It 
must  not  be  given  in  slop,  since  it  may- 
settle  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  entire 
dose  is  eaten  by  the  one  or  two  pigs  that 
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GOATS  ARE  HARDY  ANIMALS  but,  like  sheep,  they  have  no  natural  defense  against  worms.  The  goat  dairyman  must  be  constantly 
on  the  alert;  goats  are  wormed  regularly.  The  best  control  is  clean  pastures  in  which  the  animals  graze  for  about  two  weeks. 


get  the  last  of  the  feed.  This  is  pretty 
sure  to  kill  the  overdosed  porkers.  Left¬ 
over  feed  must  not  be  fed  to  ehiekens, 
either,  for  the  one  per  eent  mixture  vvhieh 
is  harmless  for  hogs  is  sure  death  for 
poultry. 

Phenothiazine  is  also  fairly  efTeetive 
against  most  intestinal  worms  of  swine,  and 
may  be  given  either  in  capsules  or  mixed 
with  feed.  The  dose  is  one-sixth  of  an 
ounce,  or  5  grams,  for  pigs  under  25 
pounds:  8  grams  for  those  between  25  and 
50  pounds;  12  grams  for  those  between  50 
and  100  pounds:  and  20  grams  for  those 
Ix'tween  100  and  200  pounds. 

The  Junebug.  that  fellow  who  bangs 
on  the  screen  door  on  summer  e\<-nings — 
plays  a  role  in  thornhead  worms  of  hogs. 
Eggs  which  have  fallen  in  manure  from 
infected  pigs  are  eaten  by  the  June  bug 
lar\a.  These  grubs  live  in  soil  in  manure 
|)iles,  stack  butts,  old  orchards  and  woods. 


When  the  grubs  or  the  adult  beetles  are 
eaten  by  pigs  the  porker  gets  a  star  board¬ 
er.  The  head  of  the  thornhead  worm  is 
buried  in  the  intestinal  wall  and  his  soft 
body  is  inside  the  intestine.  The  openings 
in  the  intestinal  wall  cause  inflammation. 

Since  there  is  no  cure  for  these  worms, 
hogs  should  be  kept  away  from  them, 
either  by  nose  rings  or  confinement  to 
sunlit  pastures. 

A  worm  which  parades  under  the  fancy 
name  of  Trichinella  spiralis  sometimes 
causi-s  a  painful  disease  in  humans  when 
they  eat  uncooked  or  partly  cooked  pork. 
Hogs  may  pick  up  this  worm  in  garbage 
or  dead  animals  such  as  rats.  The  larvae 
reach  maturity  in  the  small  intestines, 
p<-netrate  the  wall,  enter  the  blood  stream, 
and  hole  up  in  the  mus(  le  tissues.  They 
are  ready  to  go  to  work  when  eaten  by 
other  animals — or  man. 

Regardless  of  how  efficient  different 


treatments  may  be,  prevention  is  much 
better  than  any  kind  of  worming  procedure 
for  swine.  This  is  because  most  of  the 
damage  is  done  by  lar\ae  that  burrow 
through  the  lungs  and  liver,  and  removal 
of  worms  from  the  intestines  is  like  locking 
the  garage  after  your  car  has  been  stolen. 
For  a  long  time  now  the  so-called  McLean 
County  system  of  swine  raising  has  been 
recognized  as  a  practical  means  of  keeping 
porkers  free  of  worms  and  other  parasites. 
It  consists  of  five  main  parts: 

1 .  Clean  farrowing  pens  thoroughly  with 
a  mixture  made  by  adding  one  p>ound  of 
lye  to  10  gallons  of  hot  water. 

2.  Wash  the  sows  with  soap  and  warm 
water  and  put  them  in  the  clean  p<‘ns 
three  or  four  days  before  farrowing.  The 
washing  is  advised  to  remo\-e  parasite  eggs 
that  may  have  a  chance  to  infect  the 
suckling  pigs. 

(Continued  on  page  115) 
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SUPER-FLY 


BY  RICHARD  WEINER 


There  are  flies  which  can  make  a  meal  of  DDT  and  suffer  no  ill 
effeets — a  few  of  them  may  feel  groggy,  but  they  will  sleep  it  off 
and  buzz  right  back  to  the  milk  room.  In  California  they  have 
found  super-flies  that  are  300  times  as  resistant  to  DDT  as  their 
ordinary-  cousins.  And  Florida,  not  to  be  outdone,  claims  that  its 
flies  take  ten  times  as  long  to  kill  with  DDT  as  they  did  when 
this  wonder  spray  was  first  used. 

Fly  resistance  to  DDT  was  first  reported  in  Italy  in  1946,  two 
years  after  the  Army  had  used  it  so  effectively  to  defeat  the 
threat  of  plague  and  of  fly-borne  diseases.  Soon  after  the  reports 
from  Rome  and  Naples  were  made,  resistant  flies  were  found  in 
northern  Sweden.  Egypt,  and  from  many  spots  in  United  States. 

From  all  indications,  these  flies  have  not  acquired  a  toler¬ 
ance  for  the  stuff  by  occasional  nipping,  like  an  alcoholic;  they 
were  bom  with  their  resistance  and  pass  it  on  to  their  young. 
These  superior  flies  surxive  a  DDT  attack  and  go  on  to  produce 
more  of  their  kind.  Soon  the  resistant  flies  outnumber  the  ordi- 
nar\’  flies  which  have  had  the  gf>od  luck  to  escape  contact  with 
the  chemical,  and  the  fanner  has  a  problem  on  his  hands. 

Specimens  of  this  tough  fly  have  been  trapped  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  super-fly  from  Sweden  was  found  to  be  a  little 
darker,  hairier,  and  abh*  to  take  cold  weather  better  than  most 
flies,  but  other  resistant  flies  have  shown  only  a  few  microscopic 
differences  from  any  other  fly.  Even  laboratory-  strains  that  have 
shown  resistance  HKH)  times  greater  than  nonnal  do  not  appear 
to  be  physically  unusual. 


’  Two  California  scientists,  A.  S.  Perry  and  W.  M.  Hopkins, 
have  been  struggling  with  the  question:  What  makes  these  flies 
resistant?  They  believe  that  the  answer  lies  in  the  ability  of  these 
flics  to  convert  DDT,  which  is  the  chemists’  abbreviation  for 
dichlorodiphenyl-trichlorethane,  into  a  harmless  chemical  with 
another  jawbreaker  name  which  has  been  shortened  to  DDE. 
This  discovery  led  these  scientists  to  work  with  another  substance 
which  will  prevent  this  conversion.  Though  Perry-  and  Hopkins 
are  meeting  with  some  success,  their  work  is  still  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  stage. 

Flies  that  can  take  DDT  in  stride,  it  w-as  found,  are  also 
above  normal  in  their  resistance  to  other  chemically  related  in¬ 
secticides  such  as  DDD,  mcthoxychlor,  lindane,  toxaphane,  and 
heptachlor.  More  important  still  was  the  discovery  that  these 
super-flies  are  just  as  killable  as  any  other  fly  when  sprayed  with 
insecticides  like  pyrethrum,  which  arc  unlike  DDT  in  that  they 
do  not  contain  chlorine. 

Back  to  the  Fly-swatter? 

Farmers  throughout  the  country  have  been  discovering  DDT 
resistance  on  their  own  and  announcing  their  findings  in  their 
own  way.  “Super-flies!”  exclaimed  Paul  Lowic,  a  farmer  near 
Madison.  Wisconsin.  “You  haven’t  seen  one  until  you’ve  been 
in  my  barn.  Those  flics  can  bathe  in  DDT  that  would  almost 
kill  a  man.  They  just  seem  to  lick  their  chops  and  ask  for  more. 
It  seems  as  if  the  DDT  makes  them  stronger  instead  of  killing 
them.”  And  like  most  practical  men,  he  added,  “I  know  there 
are  DDT  resistant  flics;  what  I  want  to  know  now  is,  how  do 
we  get  rid  of  them?  It  almost  looks  as  though  we’re  going  to 
wind  up  with  the  fly-swatter  as  our  only  weapon.” 

Lowic  is  a  little  too  pessimistic.  The  scientists  have  come  up 
with  an  answer — as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  produced  two  an¬ 
swers.  One  might  be  considered  a  day-to-day  battle  plan  against 
the  resistant  fly;  the  other  is  more  of  a  long  term  approach. 

Short  Work  on  Super-flies 

The  California  scientists  found  that  flies  which  were  resistant 
to  DDT  and  the  related  chemical  insecticides  fell  easy  victim  to 
other,  non-chlorinated  material  such  as  the  pyrethrin  compounds 
found  in  pyrethrum  flowers.  This  gave  them  one  sure-fire 
method  of  killing  the  super-fly.  Its  major  drawback  is  that  pyre¬ 
thrum.  though  it  has  a  powerful  knock-down  effect,  has  very- 
little  residual  control.  Flies  can  live  happily  on  surfaces  that 
have  been  sprayed  a  few  hours  earlier. 

The  recommendation  is  to  use  a  space  spray  of  aerosol  which 
contains  0.1  per  c<-nt  or  more  of  py-r<‘thrins  along  with  piperonyl 
butoxide,  a  material  which  has  no  killing  effect  itself,  but  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  toxic  effect  of  pyrethrum.  This  spray  will 
have  to  be  used  at  least  once  a  day  to  be  effective,  but  it  will 
kill  the  flies  that  DDT  won’t  touch. 

James  Johnson,  an  Illinois  farmer  who  followed  this  recom¬ 
mendation,  has  said,  “DDT  worked  fine  for  four  years,  but  by¬ 
last  year  the  flies  were  so  thick  the  cows  could  hardly  breathe. 
When  I  switched  to  pyrethrum  spray  I  cleared  the  barn  up  right 
now.  This  year  there  are  plenty-  of  flies  outside,  but  I’ve  got  them 
stopped  in  the  barn.” 

Other  farmers  agree  that  pyrethrum  is  the  most  effective  in¬ 
secticide  for  protecting  cattle  from  many-  insects,  particularly-  the 
blood-sucking  stable  fly.  Used  at  a  concentration  of  one  per  cent 
pyrethrum  and  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  piperonyl  butoxide. 
this  insecticide  may-  be  used  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two  quarts  per 
animal  twice  a  month.  Used  this  w-ay  the  cost  runs  to  about  a 
cent  and  a  half  a  day  for  each  animal. 
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The  Long  Battle 

Pyri'thruin  is  the  answer  when  the 
super-fly  populations  build  up,  and  it  is 
the  answer  to  all  flies  if  the  farnu'r  is 
willing  to  spray  thoroughly  every  day.  but 
there  is  a  better  answer.  Two  scientists 
from  the  L’niversity  of  Wisconsin  have 
been  working  with  the  DDT  resistant  fly 
and  have  come  up  with  some  reeoin- 
mendations.  They  found  that,  though  the 
lly  which  can  take  DD'I'  is  also  resistant 
to  other  ehlorinat<'d  compounds,  their  re¬ 
sistance  to  some  of  them  is  not  great 
<-nough  to  ( ompletely  prot<-(  t  them.  They 
have  found  that  methoxyehlor  and  lin¬ 
dane  and  some  other  t  hlorinated  ( om- 
pounds  <an  still  he  used  with  success. 
This  means  that  we  can  still  take  advan¬ 
tage  (»f  the  long-lasting  efVer  ts  of  the 
ihlorinated  sprays. 

rite  Wisconsin  scientists  recommend: 
(1)  L’se  proper  coiKcntrations.  (2)  Spray 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  barns,  hog- 
houses,  chick«‘n  houses,  and  other  fly  hang¬ 
outs.  (3)  Alternate  several  insecticid«-s. 


AN  EQUAL  NUMBER  of  flies  was  placed  in  each  cage;  those  on  the  left  were  ordinary 
flies;  those  on  the  right  were  DDT  resistant  flies.  Both  were  given  equal  shots  of 
DDT.  Most  of  those  on  the  left  were  killed;  most  of  those  on  the  right  survived. 


the-wool  DDT  drinkers  to  breed  and  pro¬ 
duce  their  super  offspring.  It  now  appears 
that  almost  the  opprosite  happened.  Every 
fly  with  some  resistance  lived  to  produce 
more  resistant  daughters.  It  is  now  recom¬ 
mended  that  high  concentrations  b<'  used 
which  kill  practically  all  flies.  Pyrethrum 
will  knock  ofT  the  few  that  remain. 

Walls  and  Ceilings 

For  gent'ral  fly  control,  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  barns  and  other  farm  buildings 
(Continued  on  page  97) 


(4)  Make  spot  applications  to  favored 
fly  resting  sites.  .3 )  Spray  cattle  and 
other  livestock  eveiy  two  or  three  weeks 
in  the  summer.  (6)  Eliminate  all  fly 
br«-cding  spots. 

Concentration 

In  the  past  a  few  entomologists  advised 
the  use  of  a  very  low  DDT  i  onctmtiation 
in  order  to  prevent  or  postpone  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  DDT  resistant  Hy.  It  was 
believ«‘d  that  higher  concentrations  of 
sjjray  woidd  leave  only  true-blue,  dyed-in- 


Recommended 

Strength 


Insecticide 


Remarks 


Die  only  residual  in¬ 
secticide  for  iMitli 
dairy  buildings  and 
dairy  aninials. 


Methoxynlor 


rdon^^ 


Hdoin  recoin- 
niended.  .Not  for 
dairy  animals. 


Toxaphene 


Lindane 


Some  forinulatiuiis 
impart  odor  tu 
milk.  S>me  irri¬ 
tate  animars  skin. 


Pyrethrum 


'! hit  hiinrf  hiilimtis  llir  niniihtr  i'/  limes  the  iusetltcide  must  he  miilfipllnl  to  kill  resisltnil  /Ins  vvt  r  llit  iimvinil  iistd  lo  kill  seiisitii'e  Jlits.  Thus,  it  lakes  4  times  as 
miifh  1)1)1  to  kill  DD'I -resistant  flies  as  it  does  ordiuetry  flits. 

Ififnoximate  eost  of  iuseetieide  as  ueltahle  fiouder  {exetftl  ftsrethrum  u  liith  is  oil-bast) .  Emulsions  usually  tost  more  and  may  present  some  hazard  on  animals. 


Approximate 
Residual  Strength 

Fly 

Resistance* 

One 

Treatment  Cost** 

S-IO  weeks  insiile  or 
.1-4  weeks  outside 
of  Imildin^s. 

.'1-t  weeks  on  animals. 

4 

SO.  23 -().,>()  1000  s.|. 
it.  on  Iniildin^s. 

.SO.01-0.02  animal. 

7-!)  weeks  insule  or 
2-3  weeks  outside 
of  liuildin};s. 

2-3  weeks  on  animals. 

ID 

.S0..33-0.7()  1000  s<|. 

It.  on  buildings. 

SO.02-0.0.3  animal. 

S-|()  weeks  insiile  or 
.3-t  weeks  outside 
of  Imildin^s. 

SO.33-0.70  1000  v|. 

It.  on  buildinj^s. 

7-*)  weeks  inside  or 
2-.3  weeks  outside 
of  Iniildin^s. 

2-.3  weeks  on  animals. 

1-3 

.S0.30  KKM)  s.|.  ft.  on 
buildinj^s. 

SO.01.3-0.023  animal. 

7-?)  weeks  inside  or 
2-.3  weeks  outside 
of  ImildiiiKs. 

2-3  weeks  on  animals. 

ID 

.S0.20-S0.40  100  s.|. 
ft.  on  buildings. 

SO.IMIX-O.O I  IS  animal. 

3-4  weeks  inside. 

Few  da\s  outside. 
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.SO.liO  10(K)  s*|.  ft.  on 
buildinj^s. 

(Only)  (|uiik  kiKK'k- 
down  plus  tarialile 
de>;ree  of  kill. 

SO.013-0.02  treat¬ 
ment  animal. 

Red  Poll  oxoners  believe  them  the  best  of 
the  dual  purpose  breeds.  They  quote  beef 
and  milk  produetlou  to  support  their  elahm. 


The  Red  Polls 


BY  CHARLES  KOCH 


Levi  Bowman,  of  Covington,  Ohio,  is  not  in  the  dain'  busi¬ 
ness.  but  he  uses  a  fourteen-unit  milker.  His  milker  is  fourteen 
ealves  he  is  raisinjs;  on  seven  big  bodied,  good  uddered  eows. 

“^Ve  never  raise  less  than  two  ealves  to  a  eow,”  he  says,  “even 
if  we  have  to  go  out  and  buy  some  extras.” 

Bowman  is  a  Red  Poll  breeder  who  has  found  the  market  for 
his  scarlet,  mulcy  eows  so  strong  that  he  has  quit  the  dair\'  busi¬ 
ness  and  is  devoting  his  entire  time  to  raising  breeding  stock.  He 
is  a  Dunkard,  a  soft-spoken,  simple-living,  reticent  man.  but  his 
reputation  as  a  producer  of  Red  Polls  of  the  highest  quality  is 
nation-wide,  and  his  pride  in  the  breed  is  something  that  just 
can’t  be  suppressed.  Red  Polls  are  sacred  cows  to  their  owners. 

The  Red  Polls  arc  an  English  breed.  They  originated  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Counties  which  jut  out  into  the  North  Sea 
to  form  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  British  Isles. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  there  were  no  Red  Polls  as  such 
— just  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  cattle.  The  Norfolks  have  been  dc- 
serib<'d  as  being  “a  small,  hardy,  thriving  race,  fattening  as  freely 
and  finishing  as  highly  at  three  years  old  as  cattle  in  general  do 
at  foui  or  five.  They  are  small-boned,  short-legged,  round-bar¬ 
relled.  well-loined.  thin-thighed,  elean-ehapped :  the  head,  in 
general,  fine  and  the  horns  clean,  middle-sized,  and  bent  upward ; 


the  favorite  color  a  blood-red.  with  a  white  or  mottled  face.” 

The  Suffolks  were  larger  than  their  northern  neighbors, 
rougher  in  appearance,  loosely  coupled,  polled,  and  excellent 
milkers.  In  color  they  ran  anywhere  from  red  to  a  cream  color 
and  were  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  “Suffolk  Duns.” 

Red  Polls  started  way  back  when  John  Reeve  was  a  tenant  on 
the  Holkham  estate  of  Thomas  William  Coke  in  north  Norfolk 
in  1786.  He  had  kept  “a  large  dair\-  of  eows”  but  had  a  low 
opiniofi  of  them,  stating  one  day  to  an  inquirer  that  they  “are  the 
worst  stock  that  can  be  kept  on  a  farm,  as  turnips  are  drawn  for 
them  instead  of  being  fed  on  the  land,  and  more  straw  is  eaten 
by  them  instead  of  being  trodden  than  by  other  stock.” 

Then  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Reeve 
began  to  get  an  idea  that  it  might  be  possible  to  breed  a  type  of 
cow  that  would  be  a  top  producer  of  milk  as  well  as  the  dam  of 
a  calf  that  would  feed  out  well  and  make  the  butcher  happy. 

It  had  been  the  custom  to  spay  the  old  Norfolk  heifers  and 
feed  them  out.  .And  while  this  practice  had  produced  excellent 
beef,  it  was  very  hard  on  the  breed  and  the  “homebred”  Nor¬ 
folks  were  \erging  on  extinction. 

Reeve  crossed  the  red  Norfolk  cattle  with  the  larger,  better 
milking,  polled  Suffolks.  Then  in  1808  he  exhibited  before  his 
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iVllow  members  of  the  East  Norfolk  Agri- 
( ultural  Society  a  hornless  red  bull  of  his 
oun  breeding  which  was  judged  worthy 
of  the  Society’s  premium.  Two  years  later 
he  exhibited  with  equal  success  a  bull 
and  two  heifers;  the  new  breed  had  been 
launched. 

For  a  time  undue  emphasis  was  placed 
on  milk  production  to  the  detriment  of  the 
bt cf  cjualitic's,  but  c'ventually  the  beef  char- 
ac  teristies  were  again  given  their  proper 
consideration  and  by  1 862.  when  the  breed 
was  first  recognized  by  the  Royal  .Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  Show  as  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
Polled,  the  dual  purpose  type  was  well  fixed. 

Known  today  simply  as  the  Red  Poll, 
the  brcod  has  made  itself  popular  in  the 
counties  of  England  adjacent  to  those  of 
its  foundation  and  has  spread  to  the 
United  States.  Canada,  .Australia,  Nc'w 
Zealand.  South  .Africa,  the  Carribc-an 
Islands,  and  parts  of  South  .America. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  colonists  com¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  from  East  .Anglia 
brought  with  them  some  of  these  cattle. 
Though  unregistered  and  of  no  known 
pedigree,  many  a  good  producing  muley 
cow  up  and  down  the  .Atlantic  coast  bears 
the  indelible  stamp  of  remote  Red  Poll 
ancestiA’. 

In  Nc‘w  England,  particularly,  polled 
cattle  have  been  favorites  since  a  polled 
Suffolk  heifer  was  landed  at  Boston  in 
1847.  That  was  the  year  of  the  famous 
'Irish  potato  famine.  The  Irish  of  Boston 
had  sent  a  shipload  of  food  to  thc'ir  native 
land  and  as  a  token  of  gratitude  a  citizen 
of  Cork  presented  the  master  of  the  ship 
with  the  heifer  which  he  brought  home 
and  auetionc'd  for  the  benefit  of  the  relief 
fund. 

Descendants  of  this  heifer  bc'came  known 
as  “Jamestown  cattle,”  after  the  name  of 
the  ship  which  brought  her  across. 

The  first  official  importation  of  Red 
Polls  was  a  bull  and  three  heifers  brought 
to  New  V'ork  in  1873  by  a  G.  F.  Taber. 
Two  yc*ars  later  Taber  brought  over  four 
cows  and  in  1882  he  imported  three  bulls 
and  twenty-thrc'e  heifers. 

Red  Polls,  as  a  brec'd,  date  from  the 
first  English  herd  book  which  came  out 
in  1874.  The  first  American  herd  book 
was  published  in  1887,  three  years  after 
the  organization  of  the  Red  Poll  Cattle 
Club  of  America.  Only  cattle  registered 
in  the  English  herd  book  or  cattle  de¬ 
scended  from  cattle  registered  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  book  were  accepted  for  registry  in  the 
American  book. 

.At  the  close  of  1951  there  were  some 
2.600  Red  Poll  breeders  in  the  United 
States  and  the  breed  was  just  bc-ginning 
to  catch  its  second  wind. 

Why  the  Red  Poll? 

The  Red  Poll  people  say  that  because 
most  farmers  are  not  specialists,  they 
should  not  be  handicappe-d  in  thc-ir  opera¬ 
tions  by  the  use  of  spec  ialized  li\c  stoek. 
lien-  is  the  fanner’s  dilemma  as  they 
sec*  it; 

“Nlany  a  farmc-r  using  dair^-  bulls  finds 


GEORGE  SASS  &  SONS,  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  furnished  these  steers  for  a  beef  feeding 
experiment  by  the  U.  of  Nebraska.  They  dressed  out  60.63%,  graded  good  to  choice. 


ond,  if  his  cows  are  still  in  breeding  con¬ 
dition,  he  can  buy  another  dairy  bull  and 
proceed  to  raise  his  replacements.  In  do¬ 
ing  so,  he  will  again  take  a  financial  beat¬ 
ing  when  he  markets  the  bull  calves  and 
the  cull  heifers.  The  third  alternative  is 
without  doubt  the  most  logical — convert 
to  a  dual  purpose  breed — stay  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  road  at  all  time's.”  .And  it  isn’t 
hard  to  guess  what  the  Red  Poll  people 
recommend  as  the  dual  purpose  breed. 


that,  if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  get  one  that 
will  transmit  production,  at  least  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  heifers  will  develop  into  cows 
which  can  be  milked  profitably.  .At  the 
same  time,  he  discovers  that  the  bull 
calves  and  the  heifers  which  prove  to  be 
poor  producers  cannot  usually  be*  mark¬ 
eted  for  even  the  c  ost  of  their  raising.  So 
he  procures  a  bc-ef  bull  to  use  on  his  dair\’ 
cows  and  finds  that  the  half-blood  calves 
feed  out  well  enough  usually  to  make  a 
profit  when  marketed.  Then  his  cattle 
business  becomes  more  profitable,  for  he 
has  plugged  one  of  the  leaks  through 
which  his  profits  drained.  However,  when 
the  time  comes  to  develop  some  heifers 
into  replacement  cows,  he  finds  that  he 
has  again  missed  the  boat,  for  in  most 
cases  many  of  the  milk  producing  genes 
of  the  dam  are  lost  through  the  use  of 
the  beef  sire.  Concentrating  desirable 
milk  production  ability  in  a  breed  of  cat¬ 
tle  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do  and  an  easy 
characteristic  to  lose.  He  then  has  three 
choices  of  remedying  the  situation.  First, 
he  can  go  out  and  buy  some  replacement 
cows  to  milk — an  expt'nsive  process.  Sec- 


The  .Architecture  of  the  Beast 
Red  Polls  arc  naturally  hornless  and  a 
solid  cherry  red  in  color.  On  these  two 
points  the  breed  requirements  are  rigid. 
Scurs  or  any  evidence  of  any  kind  of  a 
horny  growth  whatsoever  on  the  head  are 
grounds  for  disqualification  for  registr\-  as 
weU  as  in  the  show  ring.  It  is  even  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  rules  that  registered  animals 
that  later  develop  horns  or  scurs  shall 
have  their  registration  cancelled  and  all 
their  progeny  are  debarred  from  registra¬ 
tion. 

The  solid  red  color  may  be  broken  by 
white  only  in  the  switch  of  the  tail  and 


THIS  COW  on  the  Pinney-Purdue  farm  raised  the  three  calves,  kept  in  top  condition 


ROY  TRUSTER,  Collinsville,  Ohio,  meditates  on  his  new  calf  crop  while  his  herd 
sire,  Avalon  Gypsy's  Pat,  1948  junior  champion,  takes  a  long  drink  of  water. 


on  the  underline  no  farther  forward  than 
the  scrotum  or  navel.  Incidentally,  the 
calves  are  dropped  with  tails  that  arc  all 
red.  White  begins  to  appear  in  the  switch 
at  about  tweh  e  months. 

The  nose  is  another  point  on  which 
Red  Poll  breeders  are  touchy.  The  nose 
should  be  flesh  colored.  Those  that  are 
cloudy  or  have  dark  spots  are  considered 
decidedly  objectionable,  so  much  so  that 
calves  dropped  after  July  1.  1952,  with 
solid  black  or  solid  blue  noses  will  be  in¬ 
eligible  for  registr\-.  \Vhile  it  is  frequently 
argued  that  a  nose  gives  no  milk  and 
makes  no  beef,  the  breeders  seem  to  agree 
that  these  off  colored  noses  are  nature’s 
warning  of  an  outcross  in  the  strain  and 
that  culling  is  justified  whenever  one 
pops  up. 

The  Red  Poll  cow  is  a  big  bodied  ani¬ 
mal  that  might  be  described  to  the  un¬ 
initiated  as  being  just  a  bit  old  fashioned 
in  type.  The  dair\Tnan  may  object  that 
she  lacks  that  triangular  frame  to  which 
he  is  so  accustom<‘d  and  the  beef  breeder 
may  consider  her  just  a  bit  too  light  and 
long  and  possibh  t(K>  legg>’.  Hut  any  ad¬ 
mirer  of  good  stock  will  have  to  admit 
that  somehow  or  other  she  has  what  it 
takes  to  fill  the  eye  as  a  good,  honest  farm 
worker. 

She  is  in  general  an  extremely  docile 
animal,  with  a  deep,  fairly  wide  and 
moderately  long  body.  She  has  a  mode¬ 
rate  length  of  leg  and  usually  a  very  good, 
straight  top  line.  Her  general  appearance 
could  probably  best  be  summed  up  in  that 
much  overworked  word,  “smoothness” ; 
here,  however,  it  is  particularly  descrip¬ 
tive,  for  the  good  Red  Poll  is  quite  free 
from  that  general  angularity  that  so  ( har- 
acterizes  her  dair\-bied  sisters.  She  ex¬ 
hibits  little  of  that  j)iominence  of  hip  and 


openness  of  shoulder.  While  her  bone  is 
not  nearly  as  large  as  might  be  expected 
in  an  animal  of  her  size,  it  can  more 
fairly  be  described  as  medium  rather  than 
light. 

Her  weight  usually  ranges  between 
1200  and  1500  pounds. 

Her  head  is  short  to  medium  in  length, 
wide  between  the  eyes  with  the  poll  well 
defined  and  prominent.  The  ears  are  of 
medium  size  and  prominent. 

The  Red  Poll  bull  usually  weighs  any¬ 
where  from  1700  to  2200  pounds.  He 
follows  the  same  general  description  as 
the  cow  with,  of  course,  emphasis  on  the 
masculine  features.  He  is  of  a  fairly  gentle 
disposition,  being  much  quieter  and  more 
tractable  than  most  dairy  bulls  and  is,  of 
course,  completely  shorn  of  his  weapons 
of  offense. 

For  a  little  more  refined  description  of 
the  fine  points  of  the  Red  Poll,  listen  to 
Douglas  Cobbald.  Mr.  Cobbald  is  an 
English  breeder  who  has  judged  at  most 
of  the  important  shows  throughout  the 
British  Isles.  Starting  with  the  head,  he 
says:  “A  broad  muzzle  is  a  first  require¬ 
ment.  A  cow  eats  for  approximately  eight 
hours  out  of  ever>’  24  and  in  that  time 
she  needs  to  get  some  150  lbs.  of  grass.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  a  Sj/a-m.  mouth  is 
a  better  tool  for  that  job  than  one  only 
2 /a -in.  wide. 

“I  like  to  see  my  cows  with  a  kind  eye. 
This  indicates  quietness  and  docility  with¬ 
out  which  it  seems  that  high  butterfats  are 
not  to  be  obtained. 

“I  demand  a  good  deep  body  and  a 
strong  loin  to  help  her  when  she  is  carry¬ 
ing  a  calf  weighing  perhaps  60-70  lbs. 
while  still  milking. 

“The  tail  must  be  well  set  in.  It  is  my 
experience  that  many  of  the  high-tailed 


cows  are  generally  difficult  to  g('t  in  calf. 

“My  cows  must  have  a  well-attached 
udder.  That  means  that  it  must  reach 
not  only  well  forward,  but  also  well  up 
behind.  Suih  an  udder  will  seldom  be¬ 
come  pendulous.  I  lay  great  stress  on  this 
because  a  pendulous  udder  is  prone  to 
damage  which  so  ver\’  often  gi\es  ri.se  to 
mastitis. 

“A  dairy  cow  must  be  a  good  walker. 
We  like  to  be  able  to  describe  our  beasts 
as  looking  like  ‘a  barrel  with  a  leg  at  I'ach 
corner.’  ” 

Although  Cobbald  seems  to  be  stressing 
the  dairy  characteristics  of  his  cattle,  he 
would  be  among  the  first  to  deny  that 
they  are  strictly  dair\’  animals.  For  all 
Red  Poll  people  insist,  first  and  last,  upon 
the  dual  purpose  of  the  breed.  There  is 
no  question  about  this  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England.  Cobbald  has  been  one  of 
those  in  the  forefront  in  urging  farmers 
not  to  neglect  the  beef  potential  of  their 
cattle  in  an  effort  to  free  Britain  from  her 
depcndance  on  foreign  beef. 


H.  P.  Olson  &  Sons’  MODEL  QUEEN,  the 
Association's  1951  first  in  best  udder  class. 

But  siiuc  this  tiuestion  of  milk  has  come 
up.  what  can  the  Red  Poll  do  in  that  de¬ 
partment?  'I'he  R*-d  Poll  Advanei-d  Regis¬ 
try'  program  rec|uires  that  a  mature  cow 
produce  aflO  pounds  of  butterfat  in  365 
days. 

Red  Polls  .\vcrage  4.16%  B.F. 

In  1951,  th«‘  top  .\R  (  ow  of  th<-  breed 
was  92873  Fill  .\d\ancer.  owned  by  Roy 
L.  Mueller,  .\rliiigton.  Minnesota.  Fill, 
an  8-year-old.  produc«‘d  14,393  pounds  of 
milk  and  698.5  pounds  of  fat.  4'he  aver¬ 
age  for  all  Red  Poll  cows  60  months  of 
age  and  over  was  8.626  pounds  of  milk 
and  355.3  pounds  of  fat.  That’s  milk  of 
a  4. 12^^^  test.  The  breed  averagt-  for  the 
year  on  cows  and  heifeis  of  all  ages  was 
7,599.8  pounds  of  milk  and  315.9  pounds 
of  fat.  for  an  average  t«'st  of  4.16^F 

Roy  Mueller,  the  owner  of  last  year’s 
top  (OW,  started  his  farming  operations 
30  vears  ago  on  a  220  acre  farm  with 
around  15  head  of  straight  dairy  cattle. 
Finding  he  always  had  more  roughage  on 
hand  than  his  herd  ( ould  dispose  of,  he 
decided  to  tiy  to  feed  out  a  few  calves  for 
beef.  This  led  him  to  consider  dual  pur¬ 
pose  cattle  and  he  finally  picked  Red  Polls 
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bet  ausc,  as  he  says,  of  “the  even  color  and 
also  they  did  not  have  any  horns  to  con¬ 
tend  with.”  During  the  first  few  years  of 
his  Red  Poll  ownership  he  kept  his  heifer 
calves  and  vealed  the  bulls.  With  the 
calves  being  dropped  at  around  70  pounds 
and  making  excellent  gains,  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  top  quality  veal.  Then  as  he  found 
the  demand  for  Red  Polls  growing,  he 
began  to  sell  his  top  bulls,  castrating  and 
weeding  out  his  plainer  ones.  These  latter 
went  to  market  at  16  to  18  months  of  age, 
always  well  fleshed  and  dressing  out  to  a 
high  percentage.  As  time  went  on,  he 
savs.  “The  demand  for  breeding  stock  be¬ 
came  very  good  and  from  1940  we  have 
not  sold  a  veal  calf  or  steered  any  of  them 
for  beef.” 

Mueller  now  owns  52  head  of  Red 
Polls.  He  belongs  to  the  Sibley  County 
D.H.I.A.  in  which  there  are  26  herds  on 
test,  only  one  other  being  a  dual  pur¬ 
pose  herd,  the  rest  all  straight  dairy’  herds. 
He  says,  “For  the  years  ending  1949  and 
1950  our  herd  bred  and  owned  the  top 
individual  cow  of  the  testing  association. 
In  1949  this  cow  produced  735.8  lbs.  of 
butterfat  and  16,057  lbs.  of  milk.  For  the 
year  1950  she  was  again  high  cow  of  the 
association  with  732.4  lbs.  of  fat  and 
14.781  lbs.  of  milk.” 

As  to  their  ability  to  stand  the  cold 
Minnesota  winters,  he  testifies:  “Our  cows 
arc  confined  to  stanchions  from  about  the 
middle  of  November  until  they  go  out  on 
grass,  which  is  usually  about  the  middle 
of  May  in  this  area.  Every  cow  is  turned 
out  for  a  little  while  each  day,  depending 
upon  thv*  cold.  We  have  turned  them  out 
in  30  below  weather  for  15  to  30  minutes 
and  have  had  no  trouble  with  them  catch¬ 
ing  cold  or  freezing  their  udders.” 

Many  other  breeders  have  had  the 
same  experience  as  Mueller  in  that  they 
were  dairymen  who  turned  to  Red  Polls 
to  better  utilize  their  time  and  available 
feed  supply.  They  were  well  pleased  with 
the  change  but  suddenly  found  themselves 
(onfronted  with  such  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  sale  of  breeding  stock  that 
dairying  soon  became  a  sideline  or  drop¬ 
ped  out  of  the  picture  all  together. 

Roy  Truster,  of  Collinsville,  Ohio,  is 
one  of  these.  He  used  to  have  a  Jersey 
dairy’.  Now  he  raises  Red  Polls  and  milks 
none  of  them,  nor  do  any  but  the  culls  go 
for  beef.  George  Rice  and  his  son-in-law 
Roger  Stiekel,  who  operate  under  the 
name  of  Risickel  Stock  Farm  at  Troy, 
Ohio,  are  two  more;  while  John  Schmies- 
ing  of  Ft.  Loramie,  Ohio,  who  is  probably 
the  dean  of  all  Ohio  Red  Poll  breeders, 
having  been  in  the  business  since  1906, 
says  he  finds  the  demand  for  breeding 
stock  stronger  than  ever. 

How  About  Beef? 

When  it  comes  to  making  beef  the  Red 
Polls  again  present  a  creditable  record.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  their  beef  produc¬ 
ing  ability  that  originally  attracted  his 
lamily  to  the  breed,  says  John  Schmiesing. 


“My  father  used  to  feed  steers.  Generally 
used  Shorthorns  and  one  time  he  got  hold 
of  a  real  good  one  he  thought  was  a 
{Killed  Durham — you  know  they  used  to 
call  Shorthorns  Durhams.  Well,  he  liked 
this  red  one  a  lot  and  found  out  it  was 
a  Red  Poll.  That’s  what  got  us  into  the 
breed.” 

Purdue  University’s  Pinney  Purdue 
Farm  herd  disposed  of  some  Red  Poll 
steers  not  long  ago  that  weighed  1280 
pounds  at  23  months  of  age.  They 
brought  only  $1.10  under  the  day’s  top 
on  the  Chicago  market. 

John  Schmiesing  rcp)orts  that  he  cuts 
and  feeds  out  his  plainer  bulls  and  that 
they  always  grade  “good”  when  they  go 
to  the  yards.  Furthermore,  those  he  has 
butchered  for  family  use  have  always 
dressed  out  better  than  60' Ir. 

Last  year  the  University  of  Nebraska 
ran  a  grazing  experiment  with  1 1  head  of 
Red  Poll  steers.  Turned  out  on  May  29 
at  average  w’cights  of  653  pounds,  the 
steers  ran  on  brome  pasture  for  133  days. 
They  received  no  grain,  hay  or  supple¬ 
ment  and  gained  an  average  of  1.75 
pounds  per  day. 

Another  recent  test  at  the  Nebraska 
station  reported  Red  Poll  steers  gaining 
2.25  pounds  per  day  on  dry’  lot  as  com¬ 
pared  with  gains  of  2.37  pounds  per  day 
for  beef  bred  steers  on  a  similar  ration. 


The  carcasses  from  the  Red  Polls 
graded  “good”  and  they  dressed  out 
!i9.66'/c  compared  with  60.82%  for  the 
beef  bred  steers.  The  rather  inconclusive 
n'{x>rt  {X)inted  out  that  there  was  as 
mu(  h  variation  within  breed  as  b<‘tween 
breeds  when  it  came  to  comparing  the 
carcasses. 

Red  Polls  have  established  a  firm  b<’ach- 
head  in  the  cattle  country’  of  east  Texas. 
J.  R.  Freeman  of  Leggett  says  that  his  Red 
Poll  cows  are  some  of  the  best  range  milk¬ 
ers  that  can  be  found  anywhere. 

“They  will  raise  a  calf  without  feeding 
through  the  summer  and  early  fall  months 
and  those  calves  are  always  the  kind  that 
can  forage  for  themselves  and  have  the 
frame  to  put  on  wt-ight.  They  can  with¬ 
stand  cold  weath«’r  and  make  the  winter 
on  average  amounts  of  fet-d.  Sto<  kmen 
find  that  th<‘  incn’ased  milk  production  of 
the  Red  Polls  means  larger  calves  and 
wider  profit  margins.” 

Red  Poll  Crosses 

.Another  sp>ot  wh(‘rc  Red  Polls  arc  being 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  is  in  up-grad¬ 
ing  and  crossing  in  beef  herds,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  south.  The  Bowmans  have  a 
customer  in  Mississippi  who  has  been 
traveling  north  for  the  past  few  years 
buying  Red  Polls  until  he  now  has  a 
whole  herd  of  them  used  e.xclusively  for 
(Continued  on  page  104) 


“THE  EYE  of  the  farmer  fottenth  the  ox,"  on  ancient  sow,  but  still  the  best  formula. 


Clyde  Johnson  fills  his  L.  P.  tractor  from  his  1,000  gallon  tank  which  also  supplies  heat  and  fuel  for  his  home.  Johnson 
is  careful  to  follow  his  insurance  company’s  recommendation  that  the  tank  be  at  least  50  feet  from  the  house  or  barn. 


L.  P,  Gas  for  farm  tractors 

What  is  L.  P.  Gas,  hoxu  ^oocl  is  it,  xchat  xcitl  it  cost 
to  change  over,  and  xvhat  arc  its  good  and  bad  points? 

BY  J.  MITCHELL  SMITH 


Some  one  has  said  that  if  you  rub  two  fanners  together  they 
talk  tractors.  Sooner  or  later,  these  days,  tractor  talk  gets  around 
to  L.  P.  gas  —  what  is  it,  iiow  good  is  it,  should  I  change  over, 
how  much  does  it  cost?  There  arc  more  fancies  than  facts  going 
the  rounds  about  L.  P.  gas.  When  a  farmer  starts  out  to  sort 
fact  from  fancy,  he  soon  discovers  that  a  tractor  owner  who  has 
used  L.  P.  gas  can’t  be  neutral  about  it;  cither  he  roams  the 
country  side  like  an  old  time  evangelist,  trx’ing  to  convert  all  his 
neighbors  to  L.  P.,  or  he  swears  that  the  gas  is  an  invention  of 
the  devil  and  just  as  wicked. 

The  truth  about  L.  P.  gas  probably  lies  somewhere  between. 
But  before  we  lift  the  engine  cover  and  inspect  the  performance 
of  the  gas,  let’s  answer  some  of  the  less  important  questions. 
First,  what  is  L.  P.  gas  anyway?  .  ' 

What  Is  L.  P.  Gas? 

L.  P.,  short  for  liquefied  petroleum,  is  not  a  new  product.  A 
similar  gas  has  been  sold  for  many  years,  the  common  bottle  gas 
usi  d  widely  for  cooking  purposes  in  areas  not  ser\ed  by  natural 
gas.  It  is  made  from  the  gas  which  usually  comes  out  of  an  oil 
well.  This  gas,  bt^ause  of  limited  local  markets,  was  formerly 
allowed  either  to  escape  or  it  was  “flared.”  That  is.  it  was  set 
afire  at  the  well  head  and  allowed  to  burn  like  a  great  torch  until 
exhausted.  Recent  laws  forbid  the  flaring  of  natural  gases.  The 
oil  companies,  forced  to  do  something  about  the  gas.  began  look¬ 
ing  for  markets,  as  they  did  years  ago  for  gasoline  when  it  was 
a  by-product  of  kerosene.  It  wasn’t  much  of  a  problem  to  con¬ 
vert  a  gasoline  engine  to  a  gas  user,  but  this  brought  up  a  bigger 
problem.  This  was  the  transportation  of  the  gas  to  the  consumer, 
for  it  can  be  shipped  only  under  pressure  in  expensive  tanks. 

FROM  THE  FUEL  TANK,  upper  left,  gas  goes  to  the  liquid  filter, 
lower  left,  then  to  the  high  pressure  regulator,  which  is  mounted 
on  the  circular  vaporizer.  The  gas  is  heated  in  the  vaporizer 
and  goes  to  the  low  pressure  regulator  near  the  carburetor  and 
through  the  carburetor  and  manifold  to  the  combustion  chamber. 


This  is  one  of  the  limiting  factors  in  the  wide  use  of  the  fuel, 
since  it  can  be  made  to  undersell  gasoline  in  many  areas. 

Any  gas  turns  to  a  liquid  under  pressure.  This  is  true  of 
propane  and  butane  of  which  L.  P.  is  made.  After  being  liquefied 
the  gas  is  shipped  in  large,  high-pressure  tanks.  In  open  air, 
the  liquid  L.  P.  “boils”  away  in  a  moment;  it  is  highly  volatile 
and  explosive. 

Two  Ways  to  Change  to  L.  P. 

The  two  ways  of  using  L.  P.  are :  ( 1 )  buying  a  conversion  kit 
and  fitting  it  to  your  old  tractor;  (2)  buying  a  new  tractor, 
which  is  already  designed  for  the  gas.  A  good  mechanic  can 
convert  a  gasoline  engine  in  a  tractor,  automobile  or  truck,  by 
using  one  of  these  kits.  The  cheaper  kits  include  a  special,  high- 
pressure  tank,  a  vaporizer  to  warm  the  gas  and  convert  it  to  the 
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COUPLINGS  COOL  fast  as  high  pressure  L.  P.  gas  flows  through  them.  The  cautious  operator  wears  gloves  to  avoid  frost  bite. 
All  valves  and  connections  should  be  checked  before  refueling  starts.  A  careless  man  has  no  future  with  an  L.  P.  gas  tractor. 

proper  pressure,  and  the  necessary-  fuel  lines  and  control  gauges  neighbor  has.  Most  of  those  who  have  gone  to  L.  P.  gas  are  doing 

and  adjustments;  the  more  expensive,  more  efficient  kits  may  it  for  a  sound  dollars  and  cents  reason.  .Around  the  Texas  and 

include  special  sodium-cored  valves,  cold  spark  plugs,  cold  mani-  Oklahoma  oil  fields  and  other  smaller  areas  where  the  gas  is 

fold,  and  a  mechanical  means  of  increasing  the  compression  ratio.  manufactured,  it  sells  for  as  low  as  7c  a  gallon.  Since  gasoline 

The  L.  P.  gas  is  under  50  to  175  pounds  pressure  in  the  fuel  for  farm  use  costs  17c  to  20c  a  gallon  in  most  areas,  the  cost  ad- 

tank,  depending  on  outside  temperatures.  Before  it  gets  to  the  vantage  can  be  figured  without  the  use  of  a  very  sharp  jaencil, 

( ombustion  chamber  of  the  cylinder  the  pressure  must  be  reduced  providing,  of  course,  that  L.  P.  gas  gives  the  same  performance 

to  slightly  below  that  of  the  atmosphere.  In  addition  the  gas  as  gasoline.  Practical  tests  of  one  whole  day’s  work  in  the  field 

must  be  heated  in  order  to  prevent  freezing  of  the  system.  This  have  shown  that  the  farmer  gets  as  much  work  out  of  L.  P.  gas 

heat  is  furnished  by  a  vaporizer  which  is  heated  by  water  from  on  a  gallon  for  gallon  basis  bcTause  L.  P.  bums  more  efficiently, 

the  cooling  system  of  the  engine.  L.  P.  gas  is  burned  in  the  en-  even  though  it  has  a  lower  B.T.U.  content. 

gine  in  vapor  form.  Vapor  in  the  fuel  system  is  used  in  starting.  The  cheaper  the  price  of  L.  P.,  the  greater  the  margin  of 

Fanners  will  not  use  L.  P.  gas  unless  it  is  cheaper  than  gaso-  saving.  The  7c  a  gallon  price  holds  in  Te.xas  and  Oklahoma; 

line.  The  exception  is  the  odd  one  who  likes  to  tinker  with  ma-  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  California  also  have  favorable 

chinery,  or  one  who  just  wants  something  different  from  what  his  price  ratios.  In  the  Midwest  and  in  (Continued  on  page  124) 
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PLOT  No  1 :  Broom  sedge  took 
over  this  plot  after  a  six-year  ro¬ 
tation  of  corn-oats-wheat-clover- 
timothy.  The  plot  received  no 
fertilizer  treatment  and  is  lower 
in  fertility  than  if  it  had  been 
continuously  in  grain  during  its 
sixty-three  years  of  cropping. 


PLOT  No.  2:  Three  tons  of  ma¬ 
nure  were  used  on  the  corn, 
wheat,  and  first  grass  year  in  a 
six-year  rotation  on  this  plot.  A 
few  plants  of  clover  remain  after 
two  years  of  timothy.  Tickle 
grass  preceded  the  broom 
sedge,  which  will  soon  take  over. 


PLOT  No.  3:  Complete  fertilizer 
treatment  during  the  rotation 
produced  a  lush  stand  of  timothy 
which  was  grazed  early  in  the 
spring  and  late  in  the  fall  and 
gave  in  addition  three  cuttings 
of  hay.  The  soil  in  the  three 
plots  was  identical  63  years  ago. 


FERTILITY 
has  no  substitute 

BY  \VM.  E.  ALBRECHT 


ONCE  upon  a  tinu'  if  a  farnu-r  sU-ppcd 
out  of  his  kitilu-n  door  on  a  talin 
sumintT  night  ho  could  hear  the  katydids 
calling,  “Katydid!  Katydid!”  Today  he  is 
more  likely  to  hear  a  murmur,  coming 
from  all  quarters  of  the  compass,  “Go  to 
grass:  Go  to  grass!” 

And  farmers  all  over  are  going  to 
grass.  Grass  will  put  their  wornout  acres 
back  into  production,  they  believe;  corn 
and  wheat  won’t  grow  on  their  fields,  but 
grass  will;  happy  days  are  here  again. 

Hut  grass  farming  can  be  a  trap.  The 
trap  is  that  bulk  may  be  mistaken  for 
quality.  Going  to  grass  is  fine  if  you  know 
what  you’re  doing;  but  raising  grass  is 
tied  up  with  soil  chemistiy,  just  as  raising 
corn  is.  and  we  must  be  sure  our  soils  are 
able  to  support  a  good  crop  before  we 
put  all  our  eggs  in  one  grass  basket.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  soil 
chemisti'y  is  needed  if  we  are  to  grow 
good  grass. 

What  are  these  fundamentals?  Where 
is  the  trap,  and  how  can  we  avoid  it? 
When  is  grass  farming  profitable?  The 
answers  are  to  be  found  in  three  plots  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  three  plots 
which  have  been  watched  by  soil  e.xperts 
for  63  years.  These  plots  tell  the  stor\- 
of  grass  farming.  Here,  step  by  step,  one 
may  see  all  the  factors  for  and  against 
grass  farming  at  work.  Here  is  the  story 
which  the  plots  tell  the  farmer  who  has 
the  patience  to  study  them. 

These  plots  show  that  grass  farming  is, 
first  of  all,  a  matter  of  soil  fertility.  If 
your  soil  is  rich  (or  if  you  enrich  it  by 
fertilization)  your  grass  farming  will  be 
profitable.  If  you  have  poor  soil,  the 
chances  are  you  won’t  succeed.  This 
seems  a  sensible  conclusion,  but  it  con¬ 
tradicts  the  general  understanding  of 
grass  farming,  which  has  been  touted  as 
the  salvation  of  worn  out  soils.  You  may- 
get  a  worn  out  soil  covered  with  grass, 
but  while  grass  will  sustain  mature  ani¬ 
mals,  it  won’t  fatten  them.  This  is  the 
trap  into  which  many  farmers  in  the 
East  and  Midwest  have  fallen  under  the 
slogan,  “Go  to  grass!” 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
farming  in  this  countiy  and  review  the 
picture  of  our  soils.  For  example,  let’s 
take  Missouri  soils. 

More  Soil  .Acidity  Means  Less  Fertility 
Missouri’s  soils,  typical  of  the  north- 
central  and  eastern  states,  are  highly 
washed-out.  or  leached,  because  of  the 
40  inches  of  annual  rainfall.  Originally 
much  of  these  soils  had  timber  cover.  The 
leaching  has  caused  these  soils  to  become 
highly  acid.  In  these  shallow  soils,  most 
of  the  original  fertility  consisted  of  only 
what  had  been  carefully  hoarded  by  the 
roots  of  the  low-protein,  virgin  vegetation, 
mostly  trees.  Helow  this  thin  soil  is  the 
subsoil.  1'his  contains  much  less  fertility, 
and  usually  a  much  higher  clay  content. 
il  not  even  a  clay-pan.  From  that  sub¬ 


soil  layer  tree  and  grass  roots  had  carried 
upward  about  all  the  nutrients  they  could 
during  the  ages  past.  'Fhe  pi-rcolating 
rainwaters  had  carriid  the  solubles  down¬ 
ward  until,  at  the  present  day.  the  clay  is 
extremely  acid  and  thereby  deficient  of 
nutrients  for  plants,  animals  or  man.  This 
e.xiess  acid,  whii  h  we  ha\-e  been  measur¬ 
ing  with  various  lalHuatoiy  gadgets,  is 
merely  another  way  of  reporting  the 
absence  of  most  of  the  calcium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  potassium,  amonia,  manganese. 


zinc,  etc.,  because  of  their  displacement 
by  acid  ^  or  hydrogen)  pai  ticles. 

These  acid  particles  are  not  plant  nu¬ 
trients.  .An  aiid  soil  has  poor  structure, 
which  causes  it  to  erode  excessively.  It  is 
also  the  cause  of  its  low  nutritional  \alues 
when  the  crop  grown  on  it  are  fed  to 
animals.  Shall  we  expect  a  grass  agricul¬ 
ture,  super-imposed  on  soils  culti\ated 
now  for  years  and  originally  glowing  only 
trees,  to  give  us  forage  i  rops  of  substance, 
other  than  wmidiness,  unless  the  soil  feeds 
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the  grass  better  than  it  nourished  the 
trees? 

On  the  other  hand  the  virgin  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  the  Mid-continent  and  the  West 
was  grass.  It  was  the  only  type  of  plant 
which  could  sur\ive  through  the  dry 
summers.  Sunival  was  impossible  for 
trc'c'S.  hence  forests  were  not  native  in 
those  low  rainfall  areas.  Yet  the  soils 
there  under  less  rain  water  were  not  so 
seriously  washed-out.  They  were  not 
highly  acid.  Legumes  grew  naturally,  on 
them.  Grass  roots  dying  annually  added 
organic  matter  abundantly  within,  in¬ 
stead  of  on  top  of  the  soil.  It  is  true 
that  these  soils  were  subject  to  wind 
erosion  and  yet  the  fertile,  deef)er  layer 
remaining  would  grow  more  vegetation 
promptly  with  the  ne.xt  rain.  Ever>'  season 


new  organic  matter  was  put  into  the  soil 
to  make  it  more  fertile  to  grow  more 
grass. 

Such  climatic,  soil  and  vegetative  con¬ 
ditions  are  quite  the  opp)osite  of  what 
prevailc-d  with  the  humid  soils  covered 
with  forc-sts.  Trees  put  organic  matter 
down  as  leaves  on  top  of  the  soil.  There 
it  added  to  the  percolating  waters,  not 
nitrogen,  but  acid-forming  products  of 
decay,  which  robbe-d  more  completely  the 
soils  of  their  nutric-nts.  The  fertility  of 
the  soil  under  natural  grass  is  high  and 
quite  the  opposite  of  that  where-  rainfall 
is  regular  enough  to  kec-p  fon-sts  growing. 
If,  then,  the  humid  eastern  half  of  our 
country  with  its  virgin  vegetation  of  for¬ 
ests  is  so  widely  different  in  fertility  from 
the  semi-arid,  mid-continental  section 


originally  in  grass,  shall  we  consider 
transplanting  the  grass  and  moving  that 
kind  of  an  agric  ulture  eastward  from  its 
original  western  habitat?  Can  we  hope 
for  sueec‘ss  unless  the  soils  farther  east 
are  brought  up  in  their  fertility  to  the 
levels  of  those  farther  west,  where  grass 
was  native-?  Shall  we  transplant  the  crop 
with  no  concc-rn  about  how  valuable  it 
is  as  a  live-stock  feed?  Shall  we  op{X)se 
nature-,  and  try  to  make  grass  grow  where 
it  doc-sirt  want  to  grow? 

Considc-rc-d  as  a  crop,  grass  is  apt  to 
be  valu«-d  only  for  the  mass  it  produces. 
For  the  cows  that  eat  it,  howc-vc-r.  bulk 
production  pc-r  acre  is  neithc-r  criterion 
nor  c-nticemc-nt.  Hulk  alone  doesn’t  make 
milk  or  fat.  Some  grasses  will  produce 
bulk  on  verv  poor  soils,  but  if  allowed 
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FARMERS  got  the  notion,  when  the  soil  was  new,  that  rotations  kept  it  rich  and 
productive.  Some  of  them,  like  old  dogs,  won't  learn  new  tricks  about  fertility. 


its  youthfulness  in  repeated  growths, 
which  is  possible  only  by  means  of  the 
fertility,  that  really  is  nutritious  feed. 
Calcium,  too.  has  so  long  been  listed  as 
essential  for  legumes  that  we  have  for¬ 
gotten  to  say  that  it  is  required  also  for 
good  grasses.  Grasses  will  not  put  calcium 
into  milk  and  bone  unless  the  soil  is  prop¬ 
erly  stocked  with  lime  to  put  it  in  the 
grasses. 

Soil  Treatments  Must  Provide  Balanced 
Plant  Nutrition 

In  the  eastern  United  States  we  have 
limed  many  soils  with  a  pure  calcium 
limestone  to  bring  them  to  the  danger 
point  of  exaggerating  the  calcium  over 
the  magnesium.  Under  a  grass  cover 
which  was  protecting  the  soil  from  ero¬ 
sion.  and  under  a  liming  treatment  with 
calcium  carbonate  to  lessen  the  acidity, 
there  can  exist  an  imbalance  of  magne¬ 
sium  to  bring  on  a  deficiency  of  this 
neglected  element.  This  deficiency  is  more 
rapidly  shown  in  other  crops  than  by 
grass.  Grass  may  merely  keep  hidden  its 
hunger  for  this  and  other  nutrients,  but 
will  pass  its  own  undernourishment  on 
to  the  animals. 

How  important  magnesium  is  to  animal 
well-doing  is  shown  by  its  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  protein  constituent,  trypto¬ 
phane,  in  the  forage.  Like  some  of  the 
trace  elements,  magnesium  put  on  the  .soil 
as  a  fertilizer  im  reases  the  concentration 
in  the  forages  of  this  required  amino  acid, 
which  is  so  commonly  the  protein  defi¬ 
ciency  in  corn.  Magnesium  and  the  trace 
elements  used  as  soil  treatments  improve 
the  feed  value  by  increasing  those  amino 
acids,  or  the  missing  parts  of  the  protein 
for  which  we  must  purchase  supplements 
when  feeding  corn,  for  example. 

This  suggests  that  it  is  the  deficient  soil 
fertility,  more  than  the  particular  crop 
being  fed.  that  calls  for  imported  protein 
supplements.  Shall  we  not  believe,  then, 
that  on  these  deficient  soils,  even  a  grass 
agriculture  will  be  no  escape  from  th«- 
problem  of  required,  imported  protem 
supplements?  Can  we  escape  the  necessity 
to  treat  the  soil  with  these  fertility  ele¬ 
ments  we  have  neglected  to  use.  but 
which  arc  required  if  our  crops  are  to 
give  us  the  “complete”  proteins  rf.qi'ir- 
ING  XO  SUPPLEMENTS.^  If  Other  crops 
failed  to  make  good  protein  feeds  for  us 
on  this  poor  soil  foundation,  then  the 
introduction  merely  of  what  is  called  “a 
grass  agriculture”  to  the  same  deficient 
soil  fertility  will  again  pass  the  deficien¬ 
cies  to  the  animals.  Poorly  balanced 
animal  nutrition  goes  back  to  poor  plant 
nutrition  from  poor  soils. 

Sanborn  Field  Testifies  for  Grass 

Now  how  do  the  plots  at  Sanborn  Field 
tell  us  that  profitable  grass  farming  and 
fertilitv  are  tied  up  together? 

As  early  as  1888  Prof.  J.  J.  Sanborn 


to  mature  they  might  not  even  make 
seed.  Grass  is  apt  to  be  considered  as  a 
erop  substitute  when  other  crops  like 
wheat,  corn,  (which  are  also  grasses)  and 
many  more  are  declining  in  their  delivery 
of  seed  because  of  declining  supplies  of 
soil  fertility.  It  is  on  just  such  soils  that 
grass  may  be  big  bulk,  good  cover,  and 
excellent  protection  against  erosion,  but 
yet  be  poor  animal  feed. 

Cows  can’t  talk,  and  the  only  way  they 
have  of  telling  us  how’  poor  their  grass 
or  hay  may  be  is  by  their  low  output  of 
milk  and  by  less  gains,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  increased  susceptibility  to  disease. 
Grasses  hold  up  better  under  grazing  and 
recover  more  quickly  after  being  cut 
back,  if  there  is  an  adequate  supply  in 
the  soil  of  phosphorus,  nitrogen  and 
potassium.  It  is  young  grass,  maintaining 


began  to  ask  questions  about  grass,  espe¬ 
cially  about  its  place  in  a  si.x  year  rotation 
(corn,  oats,  wheat,  clover,  timothy  and 
timothy),  which  was  an  accepted  rotation 
practice  among  good  farmers  at  that 
time.  Prof.  Sanborn  may  have  Ix-lieved 
that  rotations  themselves  were  more 
damaging  to  soils  than  straight  cropping. 
The  66  years  since  have  proved  his  point. 
The  Sanborn  plots  at  the  Missouri  .Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  arc  now 
under  rec  orded  cropping  systems  as  grass 
agriculture  was  among  the  several  crop¬ 
ping  and  soil  management  schemes  in  the 
original  design  of  this  old  experiment 
field.  The  theor\-  to  be  proved  was  that 
in  any  cropping  arrangement,  or  even  any 
agricultural  program,  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  the  primary  factor  to  consider;  all 
else  is  secondary. 

The  six-year  rotation  has  been  regularly 
continued  as  Prof.  Sanborn  started  it  in 
1888.  Here  the  land  was  left  unplowed 
half  of  the  time  in  this  extended  rotation, 
so  that  it  was  in  legume  and  sod  grass 
crops  for  half  of*the  si.xty-three  years  of 
the  experiment  field’s  history.  Now  after 
more  than  ten  cycles  of  that  rotation, 
there  are  thre-e  plots  with  different  soil 
treatments  which  today  tell  the  story  ot 
what  has  happened  to  the  soil.  They  tell 
us  that  it  is  not  the  rotation  scheme;  that 
it  is  not  the  choice  of  crops  in  it;  but  that 
it  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil  under  any 
crops  that  determines  what  kind  of  an 
agriculture  in  tenns  of  animal  feed  values 
we  shall  have  after  six  decades  ol  farming 
according  to  this  particular  “system”  ol 
cropping,  which  emphasizes  the  system  but 
neglects  the  soil  that  must  maintain  it. 

\Vith  three  plots  handled  uniformly  in 
all  respects  except  for  the  different  soil 
treatments,  this  field  has  on  exhibit  now 
the  herbage  differences  that  help  to  show 
us  the  soil  requirements  for  a  lasting  grass 
agriculture.  C)n  Plot  No.  1,  where  there 
were  no  soil  treatments  and  this  rotation 
of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  clover,  timothy  and 
timothy  was  the  regular  cropping  order. 


MILLIONS  of  horses,  which  orice  enriched 
American  soils  with  their  manure,  hove 
gone  into  dog  meat  and  Chicago  ham¬ 
burger.  Fertilizer  must  take  the  place  of  the 
minerals  once  supplied  by  animal  manure. 
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the  failuns  of  tlio  «Io\ir  cioji  lanu'  in 
long  agf).  Kvi  n  timothy  failuio  ramc  too, 
hut  after  tin  (Io\<  i  <  rops  had  dropped 
out.  .Set  dine  I< 'pi  d<  za  alone  uith.  and  as 
suhstituti-  If)!,  the  II  d  (  loM  i  in  ( ascs  of 
its  possible  failuie  hrou«eht  yood  hulk  pro- 
1  du(  tion  of  this  imiuierant  leeuine  Iroin 
Korea  I-esprdeza  sniata).  I  his  i  rop  now 
“keeps  lompany”  with  broom  sedge  ( .\n- 
dropogan  \  iiginiius)  on  this  plot,  whiih 
was  gi\i  n  no  soil  tn  atiiient  at  all. 

Ihooni  sedge,  that  trademark  of  worn- 
out  soils,  has  mo\ed  westwaid  Irom  the 
eoastal  plains,  as  we  have  exploited  the 
soil  feitility.  C'ows  leave  it  strii  tly  alone. 
.So  we  plant  lespedeza  in  our  worn  out 
pastures:  lous  will  eat  some  ol  this,  but 
«an  the  tied  \alue  ot  the  lespedeza  be 
j  mu(  h  higher  than  that  of  broom  sedge, 

I  wbii  h  we  t  all  a  weed?  May  the  lesjjedeza 
not  be  tl;e  lesser  of  two  evils  in  the  cow’s 
judgment,  and  she  takes  to  it  as  the  last 
resort?  Shall  ue  not  judge  this  legume  by 
the  company  it  keeps?  Lespedeza  is  a 
legume,  and  it  does  give  gcKid  soil  cover 
throughout  the  time  years  of  tin-  six  in 
the  rotation,  but  is  its  nutrition  for  the  cow 
anv  better  than  the  broom  sedge  whic  h  it 
is  substitute  d  Idi?  So  Plot  No.  I  tc-lls  us 
that  unless  the  soil  is  trc-atc-d  properly  with 
fe  rtilizer,  no  rotation  on  earth  will  save-  it. 

Now  take  Plot  No.  2.  In  this  same-  six- 
vear  rotation  wheic-  a  light  application  of 
barnvaid  manuie  was  use  d,  ecjuisalent  to 
three  tons  and  less  per  acre-  annually,  the 
taking  o\i-r  bv  the-  broom  sedge-  has  bc-e-n 
delaved  and  is  not  yet  so  nearly  c  omplc  tc-. 
'Pickle-  glass  .\iistida  dichotoma)  is  in 
dominance-.  .Some  seattc-ri-d  plants  of 
broom  sedge-  an-  the  re-.  Le  spedeza  se-e-ded 
;is  cetin  substitute  for  clover  has  not  ye-t 
taken  o\  er  tliis  soil  so  di  e  ide  dly  di-ple  te-d 
j  of  its  fertilitv  as  f»n  Plot  No.  1.  whic  h  was 
I  gi\e-n  no  soil  tn  atnient. 

I  One  might  be-  ine  lint-d  to  belii-ve  that 
less  seed  of  bloom  sedge-  was  earrie-d  in 
to  Plot  No.  2  b\  the-  wind  wi-re-  not  the 
border  strijrs  of  this  plf»t  we  ll  e  e)\e-re-d  with 
broom  se  dge.  .\  farme-r  ofte-n  blames 
neighbors  to  the  windward  for  the-  broom 
sedge-  fin  his  f(\vn  farm.  We-  are-  slow  to 
si-e-  that  what  a  fie  ld  ofTe-rs  as  food  for 
jjlants  de-termines  what  we-e-ds  come-  to  e-at 
at  its  table.  .\nd  the-  soil  in  a  fii-ld  de-te-nn- 
ini-s  the  li\  i-stoe  k  nutritional  value-s  of  the 
c  rops  grown  on  the  field. 


Now  le-t’s  have-  a  IfKik  at  Plot  No.  .3, 
which  adjoins  No.  1  and  No.  2.  'Phis  plot, 
with  ide-ntie  al  soil  and  e  ropping.  H.\l) 
FULL  son,  'PRP:.\'1  .MEN  ! .  This  plot, 
as  the  only  one-  still  in  good  grass,  is  simply 
telling  us  that  the-  soil  fe  rtility  and  not 
the  cropping  eeimbination  is  the  eontiol- 
ling  fac  tor  of  any  sueee-ssful  farming 
system. 

Instead  of  a  e  lover  failure  during  the 
ye-ar  whe  n  this  le-gume  c  rop  comes  around 
in  the  rotation,  there-  is  a  nice  ele-an 
crop  ol  this  admirable  le-gume  fe-ed  on 
this  plot  of  we-11  tre-ate-d  soil.  The  timothy 
eomi-s  in  nie  e-ly  following  the-  e  love-r.  'Phis 
grass,  too,  gi\i-s  good  yields  and  good 
fe-e-d  (juality  in  its  hay  crop.  During  the 
favorable-  season  of  19.51,  for  e-xample, 
whic  h  was  the-  sixth  or  last  ye-ar  in  the 
rotation,  this  tn-ate-d  plot  gave  three-  e  ut- 
tings  ol  e  le-an  hay.  'Phere  were-  no  signs 
ol  what  is  eeinimonly  said  to  be  a  ease 
of  “the-  e  rop  running  out.”  More-  signifi- 
eant  still  was  the-  fact  that  the  clover 
sufle-rs  no  cold  we-athi-r  hazard  and 
doesn’t  “Iriize  out.”  'Phe-  timothy  is 
still  gre-e-n  with  the  first  snow  of  the  e-arly 
winter  and  is  alre  ady  gre-e-n  with  the-  last 
snow  of  late-  winter. 

.\fte-r  the-  third  cutting  of  hay.  a  fourth 
crop  lor  winter  e  ove-r  e  arne-  along  fast. 
.\  sampling  take  n  as  late-  as  De-ee-mbe-r  3 
amounte-d  to  a  ton  and  thre  e-  t|uarti-rs  of 
di-y  matte-r.  'Phis  adds  to  the-  six  tons 
and  more-  that  had  already  be-e  n  made 
into  hay  e-arlie-r  in  the-  se-ason.  The-ri-  was 
pure-  timothy  of  high  ({uality  on  this  plot, 
as  shown  in  Pable-  1.  While  the-  se-eding 
of  re-d  e  lo\  (-r.  le-spe  de-za  and  timothy  had 
be-i-n  made-  alike-  on  all  plots  thre-e-  ve-ars 
pre-viously  1948)  this  plfit  was  now  pure 
timothy.  Where-  light  applic  ations  of  ma¬ 
nure-  (  Plot  No.  2)  we-re-  made  tiekle 
grass  made-  up  80  pe  r  e  e*nt  of  the-  he-rbage 
with  almost  no  le-spe-de-za.  But  where-  no 
soil  tri-atme-nts  had  be-e-n  used  '  Plot  No. 
1 )  li-spi-de-za  made-  up  .50  pe-r  ee-nt  and 
broom  si-dge-  44  pe-r  ee-nt  of  the  cover 
going  into  the-  winte-r.  Le-spe-de-za  and 
broom  se-dge-  appare  ntly  are-  eove-r  for 
soils  of  the-  lowe-st  of  fe-rtility  and  would 
searee-ly  be-  much  te-mptation  to  a  cow 
e-ven  if  le-spede-za  is  a  legume. 

'Phe  Lesson  .Applied 

Fie-lds  abandoned  to  broom  se-dge  and 


Percentages  of  Grasses  and  Legumes  In  the  Plants  Surviving  at  the  End  of  a  Six-Year 
Rotation  and  Hay  Yields  of  the  Final  Year  under  Various  Soil  Treatments 


,  Spreii-s  of  plants  and  wi-ii{hts  on  eae  h  soil 
tn  atiiii-nt  as  dry  matti-r — Di-erinbe  r  3,  1951 
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|j()\«  ity  cia'‘«.  '•iniilar  to  what  wc  see  on 
IMrit  Nf>.  ].  aie  all  too  ( oininon  on  Anier- 
i»  an  lai  ni".  What  can  be  done  to  get 
ihein  ba<  k  on  their  feet  where  they  ean 
lAotuie  a  <  ow  from  March  to  November, 
or  i>ive  time  good  cuttings  of  hay?  The 
jiUMi  dine  is  the  reverse  to  that  which 
|ji ought  in  the  broom  sedge:  Bring  back 
the  lost  feitility. 

If  you  have  such  a  field,  call  your 
» ounty  auent.  He  will  test  your  soil  and 
will  lepoit  the  organic  matter  for  nitro- 
•."•n.  the  (aleium,  the  magnesium,  the 
|jho>>phoi  u'‘.  and  the  potassium,  and  how 
mm  h  is  available  to  feed  a  crop  of  grass. 
Staitinc  fiom  this,  you  have  a  speeifie 
uuidi*.  lather  than  just  a  guess,  for  the 
'oil  treatments  you  will  need.  Test-guided 
treatments  were  used  on  Plot  No.  3,  to 
1)1  ing  thl'>  up  to  e.xeellent  timothy,  though 
it  was  by  no  means  as  low  in  fertility, 
then.  a<‘  Plot  No.  1  is  now. 

The  '•oil  under  the  broom  sedge  now 
has  a  pH  of  4.7:  that  under  the  treated 
soil  and  the  good  grass,  is  6. .5.  .^n  appli- 
(ation  of  2-2'/'2  tons  of  agricultural  lime¬ 
stone.  paitieularly  dolomitic  stone,  sug¬ 
gested  bv  test  for  this  silt  loam,  brought 
the  degiee  of  (aleium  and  magnesium  up 
to  wheie  these  elements  were  delivered  in  , 
ample  su|)plies  to  the  crop.  The  calcium 
also  seived  to  release  the  other  nutrient 
elements  into  the  plant  roots  more  effi¬ 
ciently. 

The  phosphorus  was  brought  up  by 
means  of  KlOO  pounds  of  rock  phosphate 
jjlowcd  down  earlier  in  the  rotation,  but  ! 
it  was  supplemented  by  some  in  the  solu¬ 
ble  form  w  hen  600  pounds  of  a  10-10-10 
lertilizer  were  put  on  for  the  help  of  the 
|jotassium  and  the  nitrogen.  This  mixed 
feitilizer  was  a  top  dressing  on  the  grass, 
and  brought  immediate  response  from  the 
timothy.  .After  each  cutting  a  hundred 
pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  was  put  on 
to  speed  up  regrow  th. 

In  Older  to  keep  this  timothy  going, 
and  delivering  good  ([uality  as  animal 
leed.  it  would  be  well  to  use  200  pounds 
or  more  of  10. 10- 10  per  acre  early  in  the 
spring  as  a  means  of  holding  the  soil’s 
supply  of  phosphorus  and  potassium  up 
to  the  leM'l  indicated  by  the  periodic  soil 
t(*sts.  The  calcium  and  magnesium  would 
likewive  be  kept  up.  according  to  the 
same  guide,  by  periodic  use  of  dolomitic 
limestone.  The  extra  nitrogen  needed  for 
better  piotein  than  starving  grasses  ean 
supply  would  be  obtained  through  appli¬ 
cations  of  ammonium  nitrate  or  other 
nitrogen  carrier  in  amounts  determined 
by  crop  yields  and  plant  appearances  or 
symptoms. 

Of  course,  the  plants  should  not  be 
grazed  ba(  k  to  soil  level.  They  should 
have  opportunity,  before  the  season  is  I 
too  lar  gone,  to  grow  tops  which  supply  I 
res»  rve  nutiicnt'*  for  the  roots  for  early  j 
'•pring  giowth.  That  is  why  grazing  must  ' 
Im-  guaided  in  the  late  .season.  Then 
lor  the  eaily  ••piing  help  the  10-10-10 
leitilizei  may  go  on  in  later  winter.  ^ 
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known  PENT.A  PRESERV.-\TIVE. 

Protects  Fence  against  decay,  mold, 
mildew,  termites,  etc.  Effective  con-  ^ 

trol  over  swelling,  warping,  shrink¬ 
ing  and  grain  raising. 

THIS  PROTECTION  IS  NEW.  MEANS  MUCH  TO  THE 
LIFE  OF  YOUR  FENCE.  WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 


(  WISCONSIN  Tur;  ^  ENGINES 

in  Agricultural  Service  ^ 


9  Wiscont>rt*DO*ered 
John  8ean  Sproyer 


Today,  a  greater  variety  of  farm  power  operations  in 
the  3  to  30  hp.  range  are  handled  on  more  farms  by 
more  WISCONSIN  AIR-COOLED  ENGINES  than  by  any 
other  make.  The  total  delivered  horsepower  would  be 
sufficient  to  operate  600,000  6-ft.  combines  or  an  equal 
number  of  pickup  hay  balers. 

From  your  standpoint,  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engines  rep¬ 
resent  top  value  in  terms  of  dependable,  economical 
power  service  . .  .  speeding  up  farm  work,  cutting  costs, 
saving  time  and  labor.  Climate-proof  AIR-COOLING, 
easy  starting  in  any  weather  and  heavy-duty  construc¬ 
tion  are  features  that  make  Wisconsin  Engines  first  choice 
both  with  form  machine  builders  and  farm  power  users. 
Write  for  free  copy  of  "Power  Magic”,  describing  full 
line  of  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engines  from  3  to  30  hp. 


#  Wisconsin -powered 
0«ere  Foroge  Horveiter 


#  Equipmertt  illustrated  obove 
powered  by  this  V-type  4  cyl. 
Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engine. 


WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 

MILWAUKEE  46,  WISCONSIN 


#  Wisconsin-powered 
Cose  Combine 


ThfSf  plots  ifll  fxatlly  this  story, 
namely,  that  we  ean't  expi\  t  plants  to 
"row  unless  the  soil  nourishes  them. 


cleaned  out  daily  with  a  chlorine  solution. 

If  you  find  a  sick  duck,  isolate  him  im¬ 
mediately  and  get  in  touch  with  your  ex¬ 
tension  poultry  expert  or  \eterinarian  if 
you  can’t  diagnose  the  illness.  If  you  have 
a  numbiT  of  sick  ducks  be  especially  care¬ 
ful  not  to  cany  the  germs  to  the  healtln 
ones  with  the  droppings  on  your  feet.  Sit  k 
ducks  should  have  all  of  their  equipment 
cleaned  and  disinfected  daily,  and  their 
little  kept  very  clean  and  dr\-. 

Says  Chester  H.  Franz  of  St.  Louis,  one 
of  the  countiy’s  largest  poultry  buyers  and 


In  a  going  grass  agi'icuhure  the  earlier 
grazing  depends,  first,  on  what  is  stored  in 
the  roots  ,ts  carty-o\fi  from  generous 
supplies  of  fertility  taken  up  in  the  fall, 
and  seionil.  on  the  extra,  readily  usable 
nitrogen  oU'ert'd  tlu*  plant  in  late  winter 
or  earlv  >pring.  I'nder  can-lul  attention 


I'he  Roundup 

On  the  plot  with  full  treatment  accord¬ 
ing  to  >oil  te>t  tlu-re  is  a  grasN  agrii  ulture 
(  (»ming  back  (|ui»  kly  with  more  grass 
»‘vi*iy  time  it  is  cut.  I'his  will  provide 
an  extended  grazing  s«-aNon  of  the  same 
grasses  aiul  legumes  within  the  s;ime  field, 
indicating  there  is  no  need  for  a  pasture 
system  of  several  kinds  of  grasses,  in 
dilVerent  fields,  calling  for  us  to  juggle 
the  low  from  one  to  the  other  to  keep 
her  g«»ing.  Here-  also  is  a  s\stem  that  is 
giving  good  soil  co\er  as  a  bv-|)roduct.  It 
is  gi\  ing  an  e-xt«  ndcd  grazing  season  from 
snow  to  snow.  Hut  more  than  all  that,  it 
is  gi\ing  a  (|uality  of  fee-d  that  is  nutri¬ 
tional  rather  than  just  filling,  and  it 
doesn’t  fool  the  eow.  iM-cause  she  has  a 
full  belly,  into  belie\  ing  she  is  well  fed. 
It  is  a  grass  agiie  ulture  not  dependent 


ROTATIONS  ore  no  substitute  for  fertility 


to  the  soil  in  relation  to  nourishing  the 
grass,  this  crop  can  itune  thiough  the 
cold  winter  without  staiA.ition.  ,i  condi¬ 
tion  hl.imeii  t<K»  oltc-n  on  the  weather 
rather  than  on  the  failing  soil  lertility. 
Going  lioni  hKHtni  sedge  to  gras^  iN  the 
sim|)le  lewrsi-  of  going  from  grass  to 
br(K>ni  sedg«‘.  onlv  wv  »an  bring  it  about 
in  a  nnu  h  shorter  time  by  sensibly  supply¬ 
ing  nourishment  bn  the  grass. 


FAST-GROWN  DUCKS  will  dress  out  with 
firm,  white  meat  and  weigh  over  3  pounds. 


distributors:  “The  market  will  accept  high 
quality  white-meat  ducks  produced  on  a 
high-speed  program.  And  poultry  buyers 
are  just  as  firm  in  refusing  ducks  that  an- 
over  15  weeks  old  as  they  ever  were,  for 
the  birds  at  that  age  have  become  stringy 
and  tough.  We  brought  a  truck  load  of 
high  quality,  quick-raised  ducks  into  our 
plant  one  Thursday  in  the  winter.  By 
Monday  the  dealers  that  had  bought  them 
were  calling  back  to  re-order.  We  couldn’t 
get  another  truck  load  soon  enough.  That’s 
one  reason  we  are  thinking  of  putting  in 
a  complete  farm  operation  ourselves,  so 
we  can  get  several  truckloads  of  frozen 
ducks  (*veiy  week.  Year  round  prodiu  - 
tion  could  be  maintained  because  they 
could  be  frozen  during  periods  of  light 
demand.  I  wouldn’t  advise  any  farmer  to 
put  in  a  small  flock  of  ducks  any  more 
than  I  would  advise  him  to  go  into  the 
broiler  business  on  a  small  scale.  We  are 
not  interested  in  market-run  flocks  of  50 
to  100  ducks.  Take  the  probhm  of  clean¬ 
ing  them.  The  good  operator  can  pay  for 
the  cleaning  operation  with  the  duck 
feathers  he  sells.  But  if  you  tr\-  to  clean 
ducks  in  a  room  where  chickens  have  been 
cleaned  and  let  just  a  few'  chicken  feathei-s 
get  in  with  the  duck  feathers  you’re  stuck. 
The  buyers  of  duck  feathers  will  chop 
your  price  down  until  you  can’t  pay  for 
your  cleaning.  Ducks  and  chickens  have 
to  be  cleaned  in  separate  plants.” 

Franz  feels  there  is  a  big  future  for  the 
commercial  duck  raiser.  He  points  out, 
“The  duck  busim'ss  is  just  afxiut  where 
broilers  were  five  years  ago;  people  an' 
discovering  that  it  is  a  specialty  business 
with  an  increasing  demand.” 


THESE  GRASS  STRIPS  ore  fertilized  heavily 


Fertilizer 

Equipment 


on  a  system,  but  on  the  only  firm  founda- 
ti(*n  that  can  give  real  \alues  to  any 
system,  which  is  fertih'  soil.  It  is  a  grass 
agriculture  to  give  earlier  grazing  in  the 
spring,  later  grazing  in  the  autumn,  and 
better  grazing  at  any  time  because  it  is 
established  on  soils  m.ule  better  by  proper 
h'ltilitv  treatments. 


TliK  AL'TIlOK:  Dr,  W  illiuiii  \.  Mhri'clil.  one  of  the 
ioreniost  authorities  on  soils,  is  prolessor  of  soils  and 
chairman  oi  the  department  of  soils  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  Uolleite  of  Vifriculture.  lie  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  vential  Illinois,  and  educated  in  his  native  state. 
Ifis  studies  ill  soils  base  dealt  with  the  functional  view¬ 
point  or  the  soil's  service  in  nourishinit  microbes,  plants, 
animals  and  all  life.  He  is  the  author  of  many  scien- 
title  and  popular  articles  on  soils  and  soil  fertility.  With 
uiiremittinii  zeal,  his  contributions  emphasize  the  fun¬ 
damental  necessity  of  feediiiii  plants,  animals  and 
humankind  throuich  ministrations  to  the  soil  itself,  cor¬ 
recting  the  deficiencies  of  diet  at  their  point  of  oriifin 
ill  soils  that  have  been  assaied  and  found  wantinif. 


NEW  Nitro  Shooter  Junior 

TRACTOR  TRAILER  TYPE 
ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA  DISTRIBUTOR 
H*r«  is  the  frailer  type  rig  for  you,  with 
100  gallon  tank  and  3  coiled  spring  applica¬ 
tors  using  the  famed  John  Blue  Metering 
Pump.  Easy  to  attach — accurate  to  use. 

We  also  feature  tractor  type  and  Heavy 
Duty  Trailer  Type  Liquid  Distributers. 


Dl’ClKS  R1  ADV  FOR  MARKET 
IN  NINE  WEEKS 
(Continued  from  page  41) 

controlled  by  a  scrum  tlwit  is  being 
developed. 

Duck  disease  cm  be  kept  down  by  se¬ 
lecting  stnuig,  Niyorims  strains  of  ducks. 
I'he  houses  should  be  cleaned  and  spray- 
disinfected  before  a  new  batch  of  duck¬ 
lings  are  placed  in  it.  The  litter,  straw, 
I  hips  or  grouml  eobv  vhould  be  kept  dr\’ 
bv  u>ing  lime  and  adding  new  litter.  Deep 
litter  nu'thods  will  work  and  the  floor  lit¬ 
ter  t  an  be  allowed  to  Imild  up  to  a  foot 
or  IB  inlhe^  thiik  if  it  i^  kept  diy  with 
lime.  Watering  ei.|uipment  should  be 


Tractor  Distributor 

Eiqy  adaptabla  to 

tractors.  Tht 

fariilWng,  (planting  or 
sida  drassing). 


Dependable  Farm  Equipment  Since  1886 


Sand  For  Free 
Catalog  and  Prices 


Here’s  HOW  to 


LINEmd 

FERTILQBI 


"S’ou  can  get  more  income  out  of  your  farm  this  year  than  ever  before! 
There’s  still  time  to  test  your  soil  and  add  just  the  right  fertilizer  to  get 
bigger  crops  yet  this  season.  Crop  experts  say  that  side  dressing  crops  like 
corn  or  tomatoes  is  better  than  just  using  fertilizer  before  planting. 

Even  dairymen  have  been  amazed  at  the  discoveries  of  soil  scientists  in 
the  past  few  years  showing  phenomenal  increases  in  both  milk  production 
and  weight  of  beef  by  fertilizing  pastures.  By  soil  testing  and  fertilizing, 
farmers  are  increasing  milk  production  up  to  SOOfr. 


Even  after  usini<  linir  and  phos¬ 
phate,  addinit  the  needed  potash  at- 
most  doubled  the  yield  of  corn. 
Photo  courtesy  Wisconsin  Ay.  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 


These  Easy  and  Amazing  Tests 
Mean  Bigger  Crops  Right  Now! 


Soil  tests  will  help  your 
farm  crops  eten  more 
than  in  radish  experi¬ 
ments  at  left.  You  will 
base  yreater  size,  earlier 
harvest  and  smiKtth  hiyh 
((uality  in  root  crops,  also 
lush  foliaye  and  siyurous 
crowth  of  leaf,  fruit,  vine 
and  (train  crops. 


A  Not  A 

r^Venouqh 

phot*  W 
^  Dhote  • 


Take  the  guesswork  out  of  farming  and  make  all  vour  crops  more  profitable  bv  testing 
the  soil  so  \ou  know  how  much  lime,  nitrogen,  phosphate,  and  potash  each  field  needs. 
Wouldn't  'ou  like  to  have  vour  land  vield  up  to  200  bu.  of  corn  per  acre,  700  bu.  of 
potatoes,  60  bu.  of  wheat,  100  bu.  of  oats,  5  tons  of  hay,  30  tons  of  tomatoes?  B«  st  of  all, 
a  Sudburv  Soil  Test  Kit  does  more  than  just  help  produce  record  vields  this  vear  —  it 
also  actually  helps  build  up  the  fertility  of  vour  soil  for  vears  to  come,  rather  than  drain 
its  vitality. 

Up  to  500%  Increase!  No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed 

U.C.B  of  Monipelier,  Ohio  writo  he  doubled  hiv  '  lO-minute  te.-.£  tell-  you  more  about  your  -oil 

\>heat  nop.  tripled  hi>  vield  of  corn  and  hav  and  than  a  lifetime  of  farmintt.  your  very  first 

boosted  his  oats  51Kk;.  simply  hy  usim<  his  Sudburv  ^  accurate  and  dependable,  pointing  the 

Soil  Te-I  Kit.  So  many  iiei(ihhoi-  came  to  him  tor  -ure  way  to  bumper  crop-, 
advice,  he  al-o  went  into  the  pho-phate  ha-ines.-.  and 

teslv  -oil  for  hi-  cu-K.mer.-.  Th.m-and-  of  fanner-  in  t**/  **  Heading  A  inermOmeter 

every  -eiiioii  are  iiiipiovini{  yield.-  on  all  kind-  of  Ea-y-to-under-tand  directions  included;  vou  ju-t 

crop>--vet  at  the  -aiiie  time  learning  hovv  to  save  a-  read  and  compare  colors!  You'll  get  back  up  to  S12 

much  a-  SI  j  an  acre  on  lertilizer  the  Sudbury  way.  for  every  dollar  you  spend  on  fertilizer. 


Not 

enough 

nitrogen 


Grown 


phote 


The  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  makes  money  and  saves 
money.  You  increase  crop  yield  by  using  enough 
fertilizer  where  needed.  You  stop  throwing  money 
awav  bv  avoiding  the  u.se  of  lime,  nitrogen,  phosphate 
or  potash — where  there’s  already  tnough  in  the  soil. 

You  Can  Get  Results  Like  These 

"I  have  proved  to  myself  that  no  one  can  afford  to 
j  he  without  a  Sudburv  Soil  Test  Kit  if  he  ha-  anvthing 

I  K  to  do  with  -oil  or  plant-  of  any  kind.  .After  lollovving 

1  recommeiidatioiu-.  my  wheat  yield  per  acre  wa- 

I  greater  than  ever."— f».  Nl.  S. 

[  '  "The  te-t  -et  L-  O.K.  It  L-  a  valuable  guide  in  mv 

I  ihzx^  faimiiig.  I  will  a-e  it  again  next  year.  Mv  toiiiatoe- 

I  left#-  and  pep|)er.-  did  hue.  and  my  corn  reached  algiut  II 

j  feet  high." — L.  J.  D. 

1  t  “Te.-t-  proved  one  Held  to  he  planted  to  potatoes  vvas 

'  dehrient  in  pota.-h.  With  this  knowledge  and  applying 

I  5-10-10  leitilizer.  the  result  was  to  nearly  double  the 

j  I  u-ual  yields,  thu.-  saving  on  fertilizer  co-t." — S.  G.  H. 


Farmers  DeLuxe 
Soil  Test  Kit 


Complete  with  everything  for  hundreds 
ol  te-t.s.  So  simple  anyone  can  u.-e  it. 
So  reliable  county  agent-,  ag.  college-, 
extension  worker-  and  progre.— ive  farm¬ 
er-  everywhere  defend  on  it.  Shows  the 
right  amount-  of  nitrogen,  pho-phate  and 
|)uta-h  for  each  field,  fell-  what  formula 
to  buv  or  how  to  add  to  pre-ent  fertilizer 
to  supply  the  additional  plant  food- 
needed —also  telL-  whether  lime  is  needed 
(pH)  and  hovs  much.  Ciharl  .-how-  need- 
for  225  different  crops. 

Lifetime  welded  -teel  chest  vsith  carry¬ 
ing  handle— te-t  right  out  in  the  held  if 
you  vsi-h.  Order  now — sou'll  vsant  to  use 
it  right  awav.  and  all  vear  round,  year 
after  vear.  Only  S29,95. 


Soil  Testing  Boosts  Tomato  Yield 

Plant  202  vsith  the  right  fertilizer,  had  sturdy  vines 
and  heavy  crop.  Ewo  plants  at  left  needed  nitrogen : 
plant  at  right  had  too  much  and  went  to  vines  and 
foliage  instead  of  fruit. 


SEND  NO  MONEY— Order  your  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit 
today  C.O.D.  plus  postage  (or  .-end  check  and  vse'll  mail 
prepaid,  .saving  you  IS  IK-.  postage;  we'll  also  include  valu¬ 
able  book  FREE.  "Our  Land  and  Its  ('.are'’). 

Or,  u-e  our  convenient  Ea.-y  Payment  Plan  and  pay  mailman 
only  $4.95  pla-  pos.age  on  delivery,  then  send  4  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  of  S*).75  each. 


Try  the  Sudhury  Soil  Test  kit  at  our  risk — 
test  every  field  you  wish.  Then,  if  not  de¬ 
lighted,  return  in-  10  days  for  hUl.L  refund. 


SUDBURy  LABORATORy 

Bex  155,  South  Sudbury,  Moss. 

Send  me  the  Farmers  Ue  Luxe  Soil  Test  Kit  at  low  cash 
pi  ice  of  only  $29.!f5  a-  checked  below  ; 

□  Enclosed  is  $29.95.  I 1  Send  C.O.D. 

Ship  prepaid.  I  I  plus  postage. 


bury  Soil  Test 
Kit  all  veasoo.  If 
you  don't  get  big¬ 
ger  crops,  return 
it  any  time  this 
vear  and  we’ll  re- 
fund  your 
money.  S'ou  be 
the  judge!  We 
know  you'll  never 
part  with  your 
Soil  Test  Kit. 


OVER 
300.000 
NOW  IN 
USE 


Hardware.  Seed.  Grain  and  Farm  Supply  Stores; 
Serve  your  ru-tomers  bv  carrying  this  essential 
aid  to  Better  Farming.  Write  for  Special  Otter, 


Zone  State 

I'll  use  your  easy  payment  plan  and  pay  post¬ 
man  $4.95  olus  postage,  on  delivery — then  send 
you  four  monthly  payments  of  only  $6.75  each. 


SUDBURY  Soil  Test  Kite 


South  Sudbury,  Mass. 


Sudbury  Loborotery, 


A/t^ouph  show«r«d  with  burning  emb«rs  orxt 
tparkt  from  firo  which  ratod  odjocont  hviki- 
ingt,  thit  Quomot  ownod  by  Frank  Bros., 
Wells,  Minn.,  came  thraagh  safely,  with 
140,000  bvshels  af  soybeans  unharmed. 


DURABLE,  ALL-STEEL 


T^otectfon  fi>r yoe// 


Durability  and  strength  is  one  excellent  reason  why 
Quonsets  are  the  favorite  production  building  on  the 
farm  and  ranch  today.  To  safeguard  crops,  livestock,  or 
farm  machinery,  your  best  building  buy  is  a  Quonset . . . 
made  only  by  Stran-Steel  Division.  See  your  authorized 
Quonset  dealer  or  send  the  coupon. 


An  Alabama  tornado  did  not  harm  thit  Quonset,  top  right,  but 
nearby  farm  buildingt  suffered  severely.  Sturdy,  durable  Quonsets 
go  up  in  days  .  .  .  and  serve  you  for  years. 


You'll  find  Quonsets  ideal  as  loose  housing  or  stanchion  barns, 
as  shop  or  shelter  buildings,  poultry  or  hog  houses,  and  for 
storing  and  curing  grain.  Mail  the  coupon. 


I'm  interested  in  the  advantages  of  Quonsets  for. 
type  of  forming.  Send  me  details. 


ROUTE  AND  POST  OFFICE. 


COUNTY  AND  STATE 


(Please  Print) 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  e  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Mich. 


CORPORATION 
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MRS.  B.AIMM  COOKS  FOR  THRESHERS 
(Continued  from  page  57) 

She’d  drain  ofT  a  part  of  the  crease,  pour  in  a  little  water,  and 
cover  the  pan  to  steam  the  chicken  so  it  wouldn’t  be  so  hard. 
She  made  the  cra\y  in  the  same  pan.  too.  .\  little  Hour  was 
stirred  in  with  the  until  it  was  brown — Mama  nevei 

wanted  any  white  gf^vy — and  then  whole  milk  was  added. 
For  a  bunch  of  hands  at  threshing  time  you  had  to  make 
aplenty  because  there  aren’t  many  men  but  like  lots  of  gravy.” 

Threshing  had  it  social  side.  too.  but  Mrs.  Hainum  denies 
that  she  cut  a  biggt'r  piece  of  pie — when  Mama  wasn’t  watching 
— for  the  best  looking  bachelor.  Hut  she  blushes  as  she  denies  it! 

“In  those  days  we  wore  just  a  common  calico  dress  to  work 
in — not  our  best  calico,  law  no! — and  a  gingham  apron,  the 
tie-around  kind.  When  we  went  outside  we  all  wore  our  old 
slat  sun  bonnets,  .\fter  we  finished  in  the  kitchen  after  dinner. 
Mama  would  say.  ‘Well  now,  let’s  put  on  our  clean  aprons 
and  go  out  to  the  threshing  machine.  I  want  to  sec  how’  the 
crop’s  turning  out.’ 

“Baik  when  1  was  a  girl  the  engine  was  pulled  by  horses. 
-After  a  few  years,  though,  steam  engines  came  in  and  we  always 
had  to  have  coal  on  hand  when  we  knew  the  thresher  was 
coming.  The  most  important  men  in  the  outfit,  I  guess,  were 
the  separator  boss  and  the  engineer.  They  saw  that  the  sepa¬ 
rator  was  set  just  so  and  that  all  the  bi’lts  stayed  together,  and 
that  the  old  engine  always  kept  a  head  of  steam.  Every  boy  in 
the  county  wanted  to  haul  water  for  the  engine.  The  water 
boy  drove  the  tank  wagon  and  filled  it  at  the  creek  by  a  hand 
pump.  What  with  one  threshing  dinner  after  another,  he  usually 
got  fat  and  lazy  before  the  season  was  o\  er. 

“We  always  had  our  team  and  wagon  there  at  the  thresher 
and  as  the  sacks  were  filled  we  hauled  them  away  to  the 
granary.  We  didn’t  taki'  the  grain  to  market  until  the  price 
got  right,  later,”  Mrs.  Bainum  says.  “I  used  to  help  hold  the 
sai  ks  at  the  thresher.  I’m-  done  nearly  everything  on  a  farm  a 
man  can  do,  I  guess,  except  cradling  the  wheat.  \Vorking  in 
the  wheat  I  never  minded  b<’cause  most  of  us  raised  the  kind 
that  didn’t  have  beards,  but  how  I  hated  working  in  that  old 
bcardy  tac!” 

There  was  only  one  accident  during  threshing  time  that 
Lillie  Bainum  can  renn-mbi’r.  “1  guess  you  could  call  it  an 
accident,”  she  says.  “The  horses  ran  away  with  one  of  the 
wagons.  \Vhen  you  set  thi‘  i-ngines  back  then,  you  know,  you 
dug  holes  to  put  the  wheels  in.  Then,  when  the  engineer  went 
to  pull  the  engine  out,  it  would  give  a  big  Chun!  Well,  that’s 
what  happened  and  the  horses  went  lickety  split  with  no  one 
a  hold  of  ’em.  Down  the  hill  they  ran.  across  the  creek,  and  into 
a  rock  fence.  The  fence  is  what  stopped  them.  And  the  wagon 
wasn’t  damaged  as  much  as  you’d  think. 

“Yes,  threshing  certainly  has  changi-d  since  I  was  a  girl.” 
Mrs.  Bainum  says  sadly,  “Now  a  combine  does  everything — 
only  takes  two  or  three  men  and  mostly  the  women  don’t  want 
to  feed  them.  If  there  was  anything  we  liked,  it  was  to  get  oil 
a  big  dinner  for  men  working.  We  didn’t  want  anyone  to  sit 
down  to  the  table  and  act  like  the  food  wasn’t  there.  We  liked 
to  see  men  really  eat.  Wonder  why  it  is  women  in  this  day 
and  time  don’t  seem  to  take  the  interest  that  we  did  in  cooking 
a  big  meal?  Maybe  it’s  because  they  don’t  have  a  wood  stove 
that  will  bake  a, pan  of  bis«  uits  like  Mama  used  to  make.” 
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there  is  a  kind  for  each  type  of  point.  Housewives  who  hove  never  painted 
anything  but  a  kitchen  chair  have  found  that  this  new  tool  makes  room  painting 
fast  and  easy.  This  is  Glidden's  rubber  base  paint,  “Spred  Satin,"  being  applied. 


GR.\NDF.\THER  had  a  simple  way  of 
telling  how  good  a  house  paint  was.  He 
used  to  say.  “Just  tell  me  how  much  white 
lead  it’s  got  in  it  and  I’ll  tell  you  how 
long  it  will  last!’’  The  function  of  paint 
in  his  day  was  to  cover  up  the  bare  wood 
and  protect  it  from  the  elements.  Grand¬ 
pa  wouldn’t  recognize  half  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  that  go  into  paints  now. 

Today  there  are  a  dozen  new  tyfK‘ 
paints  doing  special  jobs  around  the  home. 
Not  only  are  the  jobs  they  perform  differ¬ 
ent,  but  the  colors  are  a  long  jump  from 
the  tired,  pastels  that  used  to  be  standard 
on  the  color  cards  in  hardware  stores. 

Even  the  paint  brush  has  given  way  to 
a  new  quick  way  to  apply  paint — with  a 
roller.  The  quick-dr\  ing  feature  of  modern 
paints  makes  any  day  painting  day.  Furni¬ 
ture  or  floors  can  be  painted  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  used  in  the  afternoon.  Walls  and 
ceilings  of  the  dining  room  can  be  roll- 
painted  in  half  a  day,  and  since  the  rub¬ 


ber-base  emulsion  paint  has  ver\-  little 
paint  smell,  it’s  no  problem  to  eat  in  the 
room  by  e\  ening. 

The  ad\antages  of  the  new  paints  over 
old  types  are  just  what  was  needed  on  the 
farm.  They  give  better  and  longer  pro¬ 
tection  of  wood  and  metal  surfaces,  so 
less  time  and  money  must  be  sp<‘nt  in 
painting.  They  spread  easily  and  with 
good  one-coat  co\(“rage,  so  the  immibers 
of  the  farm  family  are  ablt'  to  do  the 
painting  themselves. 

“Low  Lustre’’  Paint 

One  brand  m-w  paint  gives  reasonable 
protection  to  new.  unpainted,  or  old 
painU'd  buildings  with  a  thoroughly-cov¬ 
ered  new  look  in  just  one  coat,  while  two 
coats  provide  remarkably  long  lasting  pro¬ 
tection.  On  the  market  for  the  first  time 
this  spring,  it  has  been  in  test  use  for  some 
years  on  1,000  homes  in  the  north,  south, 
east  and  west.  It  might  have  been  made 


just  for  the  farm,  the  way  it  solves  a  lot 
of  farm  painting  problems.  It  can  be 
used  for  a  uniform  quality  and  matched 
color  paint  job  on  all  the  farm  buildings 
from  a  concrete  block  barn  to  wooden 
dropsiding  house.  This  paint  is  “.\rm- 
strong’s  Low  Lustre”  exterior  finish.  It 
goes  on  wood  and  nu'tal,  plywood,  rough 
siding,  wood  shingles,  wood  shakes, 
concrete  blocks,  brick,  asbestos  cement 
shingles,  fabricated  siding  and  gutters, 
and  do«-s  a  good  job  on  each  of  them. 

The  liquid  or  vehicle  of  this  paint  is  of 
quality  tung  and  linseed  oils,  but  pro¬ 
cessed  by  a  new  super-heat  treatment  and 
carrsing,  in  addition,  phenolic  resins- — the 
same  synthetie  used  in  Bakelite  plastics. 
In  liquid  form  for  paint,  this  resin  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  spreading  quality  and  dur¬ 
ability  of  this  paint.  Other  ingredients 
new'  to  paint  that  give  this  one  enduring 
surface  are  mica  and  magnesium  silicates. 
Tetracholorophenol,  used  to  rot-proof 
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PAINTING  plywood  has  always  been  a 
tough  job.  The  grain  raises  and  elbow- 
grease  and  sandpaper  are  the  only  cure. 
"Pirzite"  was  developed  as  a  first  coat 
before  painting  or  varnishing  plywood. 
It  makes  a  good  filler  and  keeps  the  ply¬ 
wood  grain  from  getting  "wild”  and  rough. 


DUPONT’S  Duco  "One  Coat  Magic"  enamel 
lives  up  to  its  name.  Even  if  the  furniture 
to  be  painted  can't  be  kept  out  of  service 
for  long  this  new  enamel  can  be  used. 
It  dries  hard  in  a  day.  The  enamel  dries 
to  a  glossy,  protective  coat  that  stands 
hard  wear  in  a  kitchen  or  on  a  porch. 


TWELVE  SPECIAL  PAINTS 


’U/o'  caste) 


the  old  wish-washy  pre-mixed  paint  col¬ 
ors.)  It  is  possible  to  make  sixty  intermix 
colors,  giving  almost  any  hue,  by  mi.xing 
a  definite  amount  of  the  regular  pre¬ 
mixed  colors. 


dealer  handed  me  a  big  folder  of  paint 
sample  cards  showing  dry  colors — each 
one  as  big  as  a  bread  board — and  told  me 
to  take  them  home  and  see  what  color 
matched  furniture  and  curtains,  I  couldn’t 
help  saying,  ‘It’s  about  time.’  ” 

Eagle- richer  has  developK-d  this  try-it- 
out-at-home  scr\ice  for  their  new  interior 
wall  paint,  a  washable  quality,  oil  bas<' 
type.  Eagle  Picher’s  "Pre-harmonized  Wall 
Paint”  comes  in  18  standard  colors  with 
numerous  intermi.xes.  There  are  twenty- 
two  of  these  colors  available  in  diflferent 
kinds  of  paint:  flat  for  walls,  semi-gloss 


wood,  renders  the  painted  surfaces  fungus 
and  mildew-proof. 

For  such  tough  jobs  of  wood  preserva¬ 
tion  as  is  needed  for  greenhouses  and  cold 
frame  covers,  these  ingredients  keep  the 
moisture  out  and  add  to  the  life  expec¬ 
tancy. 

The  fanner  is  going  to  appreciate  these 
technical  improvements  that  make  this  a 
paint  that  doesn’t  crack,  blister  or  wrinkle. 
But  it’s  his  wife  who’ll  be  quick  to  see  the 
advantage  of  this  paint’s  twelve  modern 
colors  (and  by  “modern”  we  mean  colors 
that  are  bright  and  solid  as  contrasted  to 


A  New  Way  to  Pick  Colors 
Mrs.  Arthur  Watts  of  Southpoint,  Ga., 
was  one  of  the  farm  wives  who  got  a 
pleasant  surprise  when  she  went  to  her 
paint  dealer  this  spring.  Says  Mrs.  Watts. 
“I  never  could  tell  from  the  little  dab  on 
the  card  what  color  the  paint  that  I  put 
on  the  room  was  going  to  be.  When  my 


SUPER  KEM-TONE  is  a  v/ashable  nev/ 
paint  that  drys  in  an  hour.  To  get  full 
benefit  of  its  washable  feature  (with 
paint  cleaners)  it  should  be  allowed  to 
dry  for  three  to  four  weeks.  It  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  over  plaster,  woodwork  or  even 
wallpaper.  It  comes  in  16  modern  colors. 


TO  REPLACE  the  dull  finishes  that  used  to 
be  standard  for  radiators,  stoves  and 
boilers,  Sapolin  has  brought  out  "Radi¬ 
ator  and  Range  Enamel."  It  comes  in  six 
bright  colors  and  will  stand  heat  up  to 
500  degrees.  Boiling  grease  or  hot 
foods  and  will  not  mar  or  discolor  it. 


WATER  TANKS  and  pipes  are  often  damp. 
That  means  they  need  paint  protection, 
but  paint  won’t  stick  to  wet  metal.  A  new 
aluminum  paint,  "Permite  No.  1600”,  can 
be  applied  over  wet  surfaces.  The  tank 
in  the  picture  below  was  wet  with  conden¬ 
sation  yet  this  paint  went  on  perfectly. 
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Drying  hard  in  five  hours,  this  enamel 
can  be  put  on  the  kitchen  stove  between 
dinner  and  supper  time.  It  withstands  the 
heat  of  the  stove  and  grease  i  up  to  500 
degree  F. ).  Another  enamel  that  goes  on 
fast,  covers  solidly  and  dries  rapidly  to  a 
beautiful  finish  that  will  last  for  years  is 
DuPont’s  Duco  “One Coat  Magic”  Enamel. 
It’s  an  ideal  paint  for  kitchens,  bathrooms 
and  furiture.  Porch  chairs  painted  in  the 
morning,  on  a  good  dr\ing  day,  can  be 
used  that  evening.  DuPont’s  new'  “Sealcr- 
Coatcr”  is  another  time  saver;  it’s  used  as 
a  first  coat  and  it  dries  in  as  little  time 
as  20  minutes,  ready  for  the  finish  coat. 
It’s  unique  for  fast  priming. 

Where  the  fann  wife  wants  a  clear  coat 
on  natural  wood  floors,  woodwork  or 


For  Dry  Basement  Walls 
Above-ground  masonr\’  walls,  blocks, 
brick  or  stucco,  as  well  as  below-ground 
walls  absorb  a  tremendous  lot  of  water 
during  rains.  When  the  water  freezes 
within  the  walls  it  cracks  them,  or  it  may 
render  the  building  or  cellar  almost  too 
damp  for  us(\  In  new  construction,  dry’ 
Fluresit  can  Ix'  incorporated  in  concrete 
to  make  a  wall  water  imper\ious.  But  for 
old,  outside  masonry  walls  of  any  type 
aboveground,  or  inside  belowground  walls 
where  water  seepage  has  proved  difficult, 
the  fanner  now  may  use  a  concrete  paint 
containing  Fluresit.  It  is  “Dampehex”, 
made  by  American  Fluresit  Company. 
Put  it  on  in  two  coats,  with  the  first  coat 
actuallv  scrubb<’d  in  rather  than  brushed 


and  high  gloss  for  matched  walls  and 
woodwork.  And,  like  other  new  paints, 
these  go  on  easily  by  brush,  roller  or  spray. 


The  Rubber  Paints 

Sherwin  Williams’  “Super  Kem-Tonc” 
is  an  interior  paint  containing  a  rubber 
base  that  dries  to  touch  within  the  hour, 
and  cures  in  a  few  weeks  to  tough  dura¬ 
bility.  The  velvety  finish  of  its  sixteen  light 
and  dark  colors,  or  many  intermixes,  is 
guaranteed  after  four  weeks  curing  to 
withstand  such  brisk  scrubbing  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  clean  ofT  even  crayon,  .■\lmost  any 
wall,  papered  or  new  plaster,  or  even 
rough  brick,  is  covered  in  one  coat  by  the 
roller  method. 

.\mong  the  new  rubberized  paints  there 
are  many  especially  useful  on  the  farm. 
“Spred-Satin”.  a  lOOCc  latex  base  paint, 
made  by  Glidden.  is  adaptable  for  any 
room  in  the  farmouse  because  it  can  be 
scoured  as  readily  as  the  sink.  It  is  so 
tough  that  a  lye  solution  poured  on  it 
leaves  the  finish  unmarred. 

.Another  scrubbable  interior  wall  paint 
is  Pittsburg’s  “Wallhidr  Rubberized”.  Its 
elastic  surface  won’t  chip,  crack  or  scuff. 
It  fairly  glides  on  and  dries  in  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  to  a  smooth  finish,  neither  dull  nor 
shiny,  nor  showing  any  brush  or  roller 
overlapping  marks.  If  used  with  a  roller, 
one  coat  usually  covers  practically  any 
surface.  If  necessar\’,  a  second  coat  can 
be  put  on  four  hours  after  the  first. 

If  a  metal  paint  is  needed  where  there 
is  constant  dampness,  “Permite  .Alumi¬ 
num  No.  1600”  offers  protection  for  wood, 
metal  or  masonr\’.  Where  there  is  constant 
l  ondensation  on  walls  and  equipment,  as 
in  greenhouses  and  dairies,  Permite  can  be 
painted  right  over  the  damp  surfaces,  yet 
it  adheres  perfectly,  the  trapped  moisture 
is  “breathed”  out  and  the  surface  beneath 
the  paint  is  protected  from  further  mois¬ 
ture  invasion. 


A  Concrete  Paint  That  Sticks 

“I  want  a  paint  that  I  can  use  on  the 
concrete  of  our  front  porch.”  an  Indiana 
housewife  wrote  to  a  paint  company.  “You 
see  we  have  a  walnut  tree  that  drops  its 
stems  and  leaves  on  the  porch  and  walk, 
and  the  stain  they  leave  is  just  like  that 
from  tobacco  juice.  No  one  in  my  family 
chews  tobacco  and  that’s  the  reason  we 
don’t  want  the  ponh  looking  that  way.” 

For  concrete  floors  and  steps  in  out¬ 
buildings  and  farm  homes,  the  rubbt’r 
floor  coatings  are  ideal.  “Paratex”,  made 
by  Truscon  is  an  alkali-proof,  rubber  base 
floor  paint  that  really  hangs  onto  con¬ 
crete  and  is  highly  resistant  to  sun.  damp¬ 
ness.  heat  or  cold.  Put  it  on  concrete 
floors,  indoors  or  out.  “Para  Stonete.x”, 
the  same  maker’s  rubber  base  outside  ma¬ 
sonry  wall  coating  has  equally  good  cov¬ 
ering  and  weather-defiant  properties.  Both 
hold  down  repair  and  replacement  costs 
on  farms. 


EAGLE  PITCHER’S  big  “color  chips"  con  be  borrowed  from  dealers  to  try  out  at  home. 
They  ore  point  samples  big  enough  to  show  how  the  18  cheerful  colors  will  look  with 
furniture  and  curtains.  These  colors  come  in  three  kinds  of  quality  oil  base  paints. 


on.  using  a  special  masonry  brush  for  com¬ 
plete  water-turning  on  the  cfUtside  or  to 
stop  seepage  on  the  inside.  Dampehex 
comes  in  colors  and  two  grays. 

For  bad  ( ra(  ks  use  Fluresit’s  “Quickset 
Leakstopper”  for  filling  in  before  painting 
with  “Dampche.x”. 

Range  Enamel 

Since  time  is  often  at  a  premium  on 
the  farm,  paints  that  can  do  a  specialized 
job  in  between  mealtimes  are  a  boon  to 
farm  homemakers.  Take  “Sapolin  R  &  R”, 
radiator  and  range  enamel,  for  instance. 


furniture,  there’s  “Fabuloy”,  a  synthetic 
resin  finish  made  by  Pierce  and  Stevens. 
It  dries  dust-free  in  just  one  hour,  and  is 
fully  hard  in  sixteen.  It’s  flexible,  non¬ 
yellowing  finish  resists  spotting  from  water, 
grease,  acids  or  ink  and  wears  long  and 


Taming  Wild  Grained  Wood 
If  there’s  the  problem  of  rough  or  wild 
grained  wood,  typical  of  fir  plywood,  the 
new  “Firzite”  will  tame  it.  “Clear  Firzite” 
is  an  ideal  sealer  to  use  under  stain  finish- 
( Continued  on  page  96) 
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‘‘GLASS  FROSTING  '  paint  lets  in  the  light  but  insures  privacy. 
It  can  be  used  on  bathroom  windows  or  to  block  out  an  un¬ 


sightly  view.  Soap  and  water  do  not  wash  off  its  ground  glass 
effect.  It  can  be  used  wherever  diffused  light  is  wanted. 


TRUSCON'S  “PARATEX”  rubber  base  floor  coating  can  be  used 
either  inside  or  outside  on  concrete.  It  resists  alkali,  chemicals, 
gasoline  and  soaps.  Its  wearing  quality  makes  it  a  good  base¬ 
ment  or  milkhouse  paint.  It  is  available  in  several  colors. 


"LOW-LUSTRE”  exterior  finish  made  by  Armstrong  can  be  used  "FABULOY”  is  a  new  synthetic  resin  finish  that  can  be  used  in 

to  paint  any  wood  or  metal.  It  is  one  of  the  new  "breather"  place  of  varnish  on  any  wood  surface  that  takes  heavy  wear, 

type  house  paints  that  allows  moisture  to  escape  from  wood  like  that  given  by  the  two  bystanders,  above.  This  floor  was 

without  causing  the  paint  to  crack  when  the  hot  sun  hits  it.  dry  enough  to  walk  on  in  3  hours,  and  dried  hard  in  12  hours. 
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IN  30  YEARS  of  married  life  she  has  worn  a  deep  path  from  the  well  to  the  house,  carrying  1200  tons  of  water,  pail  by  pail. 


RUNNING  ...HOT  AND  COLD 

Farm  water  .systems  and  how  to  jignre  costs,  needs  and  supply. 


SOMETIMES  a  farm  wife  who  has  car¬ 
ried  water  from  a  well  in  the  backyard 
all  her  married  life  turns,  like  the  pro¬ 
verbial  worm,  on  her  husband  and  issues 
an  ultimatum:  “No  n<‘w  tractor  for  you 
this  year,  Joe  Conway;  this  is  the  year 
we  bring  water  into  the  house.” 

A  farmer  faced  with  this  crisis  sees  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  and  knows  he 
had  better  take  the  first  step  in  installing 
a  water  system  for  his  home.  Besides,  he’s 
tired  of  pumping  water  for  his  stock. 


“While  I’m  at  it,”  he  says  to  himself,  “I’ll 
run  water  around  the  barn,  too.” 

Every  farmer  who  installs  a  water  sys¬ 
tem  faces  a  batter)-  of  problems  and  ques¬ 
tions.  How  much  water  will  I  need  for 
house  and  barns?  What  is  my  available 
supply?  What  kind  of  system  shall  I  in¬ 
stall?  How  much  will  it  cost? 

Amount  of  Water  Needed 
The  amount  of  water  Joe  Conway 
needs  depends  on  the  size  of  his  family, 


the  number  and  kind  of  livestock  he  has, 
and  the  modern  conveniences  he’ll  install 
that  use  large  amounts  of  water.  It  is  a 
common  mistake  to  underestimate  the 
needs  for  running  water.  With  an  electric 
water  system  the  demand  may  increase  as 
much  as  five  times  the  amount  used  when 
w-ater  was  carried  by  hand.  For  example, 
an  average  for  each  member  of  the  family, 
including  kitchen,  laundry,  and  bathroom 
purposes  is  about  40  gallons  a  day.  Com¬ 
pare  this  with  the  4  to  6  gallons  used  by 
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each  person  when  water  is  pumped  and 
carried  by  hand. 

Other  approximate  daily  water  require¬ 
ments  which  may  be  figured  into  overall 
needs  arc: 

Each  horse^ — 10  irallons  per  day 
Each  producing  cow  without  drinking  cups — 
15  gallons  per  day 

Each  producing  cow  with  drinking  cups — 30 
gallons  per  day. 

Each  non-producing  cow  without  drinking  cups 
— 12  gallons  per  day 

Each  non-producing  cow  with  drinking  cups — 
20  gallons  per  day. 

Each  hog — 3  to  4  gallons  per  day 
Each  sheep — 1 '/a  to  2  gallons  per  day 
Each  100  chickens,  not  cooped — 4  gallons  per 
day 

Each  100  chickens,  cooped  and  coop  lighted — 
9  gallons  per  day 

■Average  lawn  sprinkler — 120  gallons  per  hour 
'/a -inch  hose  with  nozzle — 200  gallons  per  hour 
yi-inch  hose  with  nozzle — 275-300  gallons  per 
hour 

Washing  dairy  barn  and  milk  house  floors  and 
utensils — 15  gallons  per  cow 
.Automatic  washer  (amount  varies  greatly  de¬ 
pending  on  type  machine) — 30-50  gallons 
per  load 

Sources  of  Water 

The  first  thing  to  do  after  estimating 
daily  water  requirements  is  to  check  your 
old  source.  Will  it  yield  enough  safe,  pure 
water  to  meet  your  new  demands  and  is 
it  located  so  that  the  water  will  stay  pure? 

When  Joe  Conway’s  grandfather  was 
farming,  the  country  was  thinly  popu¬ 
lated.  There  was  little  fear  of  contamina¬ 
tion  even  in  open  streams.  Today,  with  a 
greater  population  per  square  mile,  water 
can  carry  typhoid,  dysentery,  and  diarrhea 
germs,  intestinal  worms  and  similar  dis¬ 
eases.  It  is  advisable  to  have  your  water, 
whatever  the  source  may  be,  tested  by  the 
state  health  department  or  the  county 
health  officers  before  developing  it  for  use 
in  your  system. 

Wells,  cisterns,  springs,  and  farm  ponds 
with  small  clean  drainage  areas  commonly 
supply  farm  water.  Each  available  source 
must  be  checked  to  find  the  purest  and 
most  economical  supply  for  your  farm¬ 
stead.  Deep  wells  are  usually  the  best 
water  source  if  they  yield  enough,  for  they 
are  protected  from  surface  pollution. 

Wells  may  be  driven,  bored,  dug,  or 
drilled.  The  driven  well  is  made  by  screw¬ 
ing  a  well  point  onto  the  end  of  a  short 
pipe  and  driving  it  into  the  ground,  add¬ 
ing  lengths  until  the  right  depth  is  reached. 
I'hey  are  satisfactory  where  there  is  no 
rocky  soil  and  where  water  will  rise  in  the 
pipe  to  within  20-2.') ‘feet  of  the  ground 
surface  so  that  a  shallow  well  pump  may 
be  used. 

Eaith  augers  are  used  to  bore  wells. 
These  holes  can  be  lined  or  cased  with 
tile,  or  with  iron  or  sheet  metal  pipe.  Dug 
wells  are  usually  made  a  few  feet  in 
diameter  by  loosening  earth  and  rock  and 
hoistening  it  to  the  surface.  At  least  the 
upper  ten  feet  of  the  well  should  be  cased 
with  tight  masonry.  The  disadvantage  of 
a  dug  well  is  that  it  is  subject  to  pollution 
by  ground  water  and  seepage. 


METAL  SHOWER  cabinets  may  be  conveni¬ 
ently  installed  on  a  closed  porch  or  in  the 
basement  as  a  clean-up  spot  for  the  man 
of  the  house  when  he  comes  in  from  work. 

Drilled  wells  are  commonly  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter  and  drilled  with  special 
equipment  which  can  penetrate  rock  for¬ 
mations.  The  holes  are  cased  with  iron 
well  pipe  and  casing.  They  may  go  to 
several  hundred  feet  and  are  used  where 
shallower  sources  of  water  are  not  depend¬ 
able.  Recently  a  new  technique  has  been 


introduced  whereby  a  w’ell  of  almost  100 
feet  is  drilled,  cased,  piped,  and  pumped 
in  less  than  two  hours,  a  fraction  of  the 
time  usually  required.  This  is  done  by  a 
packaged  unit  portable  drilling  rig  which 
consists  of  a  4-wheel  drive  one-ton  pickup 
truck,  a  special  rig,  and  five-foot  sections 
of  lightweight  plastic  casing.  The  equip¬ 
ment  can  penetrate  shale,  slate,  sandstone 
and  limestone,  but  is  not  suitable  for  drill¬ 
ing  through  solid  hard  rock. 

The  type  well  to  put  in  depends  on 
earth  formation  and  where  water  can  be 
found.  The  state  geologist’s  office  at  the 
state  capital  may  be  able  to  supply  free 
information  on  water  levels  in  the  state. 
If  the  farmer  wishes  to  have  an  individual 
survey  made  of  his  land  he  may  hire  a 
consultant  geologist  to  do  the  job.  The 
geologist  charges  approximately  $75  a  day 
for  his  services  and  does  not  guarantee 
that  a  water  source  will  be  found.  In  some 
states  the  state  geologist’s  office  can  give 
the  names  of  available  and  comp)etent 
consultant  geologists  in  the  state. 

Experience  of  neighbors  and  careful 
observations  of  their  wells  may  help.  Well 
drillers  can  often  give  accurate  advice. 

Hubert  Farris  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has 


THE  PLUMBER  adjusts  a  typical  shallow  well  pump  installed  in  the  basement. 
This  is  a  compact  unit  with  the  motor  and  pump  mounted  on  the  pressure  tank. 
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been  drilling  wells  for  30  years — in  Ohio 
sinee  ’35  and  before  that  all  through 
Kentucky. 

“.•\reas  differ,  of  course.”  Farris  says, 
“but  a  driller  usually  knows  where  the 
proven  territory  is.  Experience  teaches 
him  to  judge  where  water  may  be  by 
studying  the  contours  of  the  land.  Water 
will  mostly  follow  the  valleys.  When  I  see 
land  that  has  a  lot  of  rises  sloping  off  into 
little  valleys  with  that  kettle-bottom  look, 
I  know  I’ll  very  likely  find  water.  .\nd 
I’xe  had  pretty  good  luck.  Not  more  than 
one  out  of  18  or  20  of  my  wells  is  a  dry 
hole.  A  lot  of  people  believe  that  water 
witchin?  is  the  only  way  to  get  water,  but 
it  doesn’t  work  for  me.  If  I’m  following 
water  witches,  my  percentage  drops  and 
about  one  out  of  ten  wells  is  dr\-. 

“Few  drillers  I  know  will  work  on  a 
water-guaranteed-or-no-pay  basis.  I  con¬ 
tract  by  the  foot  with  only  one-half  the 
contract  price  payable  if  I  don’t  get  water. 
I  drill  for  S3. 50  a  foot,  including  casing, 
no  matter  how  deep  the  well  is.  Some 
drillers  will  charge  by  the  foot,  extra  for 
the  pipe,  and  boost  the  price  as  the  well 
gets  deepK-r.  Sand  and  gravel  wells  will 
cost  $4.50  a  foot  because  of  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense  in  handling  the  pipe  for  such  wells 
and  because  a  bronze  screen  to  filter  the 
water  is  usually  necessar\-.  When  farm 
wells  make  a  little  sand,  I  can  eliminate 
the  screen  because  a  big  water  flow  won’t 
be  required.  I  perforate  the  lower  part  of 
the  casing  and  this  acts  as  a  pretty  good 
screen. 

“I  can  and  do  advise  people  on  the  type 
pump  to  use,  but  the  plumber  usually 
contracts  for  the  whole  job  these  days, 
including  pump  and  pressure  system.  The 
advantage  I  see  in  getting  the  driller’s  ad¬ 
vice  on  pumps  is  that  he  knows  the  well 
and  can  select  the  pump  needed  to  make 
the  most  of  the  water  supply  according  to 
well  depth  and  flow-per-minute.  avoiding 
any  error  in  pump  installation.” 

A  simple  fact,  sometimes  overlooked,  is 


THE  COMING  of  running  water  to  a  form  is  a  great  day  for  the  housewife — 
laundry,  cooking,  bathing,  cleaning,  will  now  be  easier.  But  the  farmer  rejoices 
too,  for  he  will  pump  no  more  water  for  his  stock  and  his  insurance  rate  will  drop. 


that  no  pump  can  get  water  out  of  a  well 
faster  than  it  flows  in.  A  pumping  test  is 
advised  to  figure  the  flow  of  the  well  and 
the  capacity  of  the  pump  to  use.  If  the 
test  shows  that  the  well’s  capacity  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  supply  the  daily  needs,  then  the 
present  well  must  be  enlarged,  a  new  well 
must  be  drilled  or  dug,  or  a  larger  storage 
tank  used. 

Spring  water  is  similar  in  quality  to 
well  water  except  that  it  is  less  likely  to 
be  pure.  Since  springs  are  fed  from  ground 
layers  near  the  surface,  the  chances  of 
contamination  are  greater.  Water  from 
springs  in  sandstone,  gravel,  or  sand  for¬ 
mations  is  apt  to  be  of  better  quality  than 


that  passing  through  limestone  rock 
crevices  because  the  sand  is  a  better  filter. 

•All  springs  arc  affected  by  rainfall,  but 
a  spring  that  increases  in  flow  and  be¬ 
comes  muddy  after  a  small  rain  is  prob¬ 
ably  being  fed  from  a  shallow  source  and 
surface  water  is  entering  it.  The  flow  of 
a  spring  should  be  checked  during  late 
summer  or  after  a  long  drouth.  If  it  sup¬ 
plies  less  water  than  is  needed  for  the 
entire  farm,  then  it  should  be  used  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  barn  alone,  or  if  it  is  fine  drinking 
water,  the  house. 

Often  the  flow  of  a  spring  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  cleaning  it  out.  Building  an 
enclosure  of  stone,  brick,  or  concrete  to 


LEFT;  The  “Jacuzzi  A,"  a  turbine  pump  for  deep  wells;  comes  in  a  variety  of  h.p.  ratings.  CENTER:  A  Robbins  &  Myers 
shallow  well  unit  mounted  on  a  25-gallon  storage  tank.  RIGHT:  A  Flint  &  Walling  bullet  type  pump  for  shallow  wells. 
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Depth  (in 
feet) 

Capacity  in  g 

allons  when  diameter  (in  feet)  is — 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

4 . 

376 

588 

846 

1,152 

1.504 

1,904 

2.350 

2.844 

3,384 

5 . 

470 

735 

1,058 

1,439 

1.880 

2.385 

2,938 

3.555 

4,230 

6 . 

564 

881 

1,269 

1,727 

2.256 

2.855 

3.525 

4,265 

5,076 

7 . 

658 

1,028 

1,481 

2.015 

2,632 

3.331 

4.113 

4.976 

5,922 

8 . 

752 

1,175 

1,692 

2.303 

3.008 

3,807 

4,700 

5.687 

6,768 

9 . 

846 

1,322 

1,904 

2,591 

3.384 

4.283 

5.288 

6.398 

7.614 

10 . 

940 

1,469 

2,115 

2.879 

3,760 

4,759 

5.875 

7.109 

8.460 

11 . 

1,034 

1.128 

1,616 

2,327 

3.167 

4,123 

5.235 

6.463 

7.320 

9.306 

12 . 

1,763 

2.537 

3.455 

4.512 

5.711 

7.0.50 

8.531 

10.152 

k(H'p  out  stock,  dirt,  and  rubbish  is  ad¬ 
visable. 

In  many  farm  homes  cisterns  have  been 
the  main  source  of  water  when  it  was 
pumped  and  carried  by  hand.  When  water 
is  supplied  under  pressure  to  the  hot  water 
system,  kitchen,  laundry’,  and  bathroom, 
the  old  cistern  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
supplying  as  much  water  as  is  needed.  If 
more  cisterns  are  to  be  built  to  supplement 
the  first,  the  size  will  depend  on  the  extra 
amount  of  water  needed,  size  of  the  roof 
area  available  for  catching  water,  and  the 
average  rainfall. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  water  fall¬ 
ing  on  a  roof,  measure  horizontally  in  feet 
the  ground  plan  of  the  roof  and  figure 
this  area  in  scjuare  feet.  Multiply  the  area 
in  square  feet  by  the  rainfall  in  inches  for 
the  wet-weather  period,  which  must  sup¬ 
ply  the  desired  storage.  Multiply  this 
product  by  0.625.  The  result  is  the  ap¬ 
proximate  rainfall  in  gallons. 


TURNING  A  SPIGOT  is  so  much  easier  than 
pumping.  A  cow  will  drink  15  gals,  a  day. 


The  table,  right,  will  help  you  figure 
the  capacity  in  gallons  of  your  circular 
tank  or  cistern. 

To  find  the  capacity  of  square  or  rec¬ 
tangular  cisterns  and  tanks,  multiply  the 
inside  length  in  feet  by  the  width  in  feet. 
Then  multiply  this  product  by  the  height 
in  feet.  This  result  should  be  multiplied 
by  7/2  to  find  the  number  of  gallons  the 
cistern  will  hold. 


To  safely  collect  and  store  water,  cis¬ 
tern  designs  should  feature  water  tight¬ 
ness:  close  screening  of  inlet  and  overflow; 
a  good  cut-ofT  to  keep  the  first  part  of 
each  rainfall  out  until  the  roof  is  washed; 
a  clean  filtering  system;  an  overflow  pipe 
to  take  water  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern ;  and  capacity  to  supply  water  dur¬ 
ing  long  dry  spells. 

A  good  filter  properly  installed  and 
cleaned  regularly  will  keep  most  of  the 
dust,  soot,  leaves  and  insects  out.  A  neg¬ 
lected  filter  becomes  a  source  of  contami¬ 
nation  and  is  worse  than  no  filter  at  all. 
Even  with  a  good  filter  it  is  advised  that 
the  cistern  be  emptied  and  scrubbed  once 
a  year. 

General  types  of  filters  in  common  use 
arc  the  simple  sheet  metal  filter  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  house  and  forming  a 
part  of  the  down  spouting;  an  automatic 
roof  wash  device  made  of  a  tank  or  drum 
covered  by  a  screened  trough  which 
catches  the  first  water  to  come  from  the 
roof:  and  the  sand-charcoal  filters  built 
on  top  of,  or  adjacent  to,  the  cistern. 

This  type  filter  is  made  of  fine  sand, 
wood  charcoal,  and  gravel.  The  sand 
filters  out  solid  material,  the  charcoal  re¬ 
moves  color,  taste,  and  odor,  and  the 
gravel  prevents  the  loss  of  sand  and  char¬ 
coal.  The  sand  bed  should  be  about  2  feet 
thick,  the  charcoal  and  gravel  about  6 


inches  each.  As  the  surface  .sand  becomes 
clogged,  half  an  inch  should  be  scraped 
off  and  replaced  by  clean  sand. 

Thousands  of  good  ponds  are  built  on 
our  farms  primarily  as  a  supply  for  stock 
w’atcr  and  for  recreation;  and  research  is 
underway  on  the  use  of  pond  water  in  the 
home  for  all  purposes  except  drinking. 
The  soil  conservation  representatives  in 
your  county  will  help  you  with  plans  for 
a  pond  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  stock  water 
and  other  direct  farm  needs,  not  for 
recreation  alone.  These  men  emphasize 
that  the  land  be  properly  surveyed  and 
the  pond  built  according  to  the  survey 
results  even  if  the  cost  is  slightly  more 
than  the  farmer  figured  on  spending. 

Ponds  should  be  fenced  to  keep  live¬ 
stock  out.  A  pipe  to  a  tank  or  trough 
below  the  pond  is  the  best  method  of 
supplying  stock  with  water.  A  float  and 
cutoff  valve  at  the  tank  will  keep  the  tank 
full  with  little  attention.  If  located  near 
enough  to  the  farm  buildings,  the  water 
can  be  piped  to  the  bam  and  milkhouse 
and  be  of  use  as  fire  protection. 

W  hat  System  to  Install 

In  choosing  equipment  to  install  in  his 
system,  the  farmer  usually  relies  on  the 
salesman  of  the  equipment  he  buys,  the 
well-driller  who  puts  in  a  well  for  him, 
(Continued  on  page  119) 


LEFT:  A  Myers  deep  well  pump  with  a  42-gallon  tank.  Air  is  regulated  by  automatic  control.  CENTER:  A  Burks  pump,  made  by  the 
Decatur  Pump  Co.,  is  a  shallow  well  type.  RIGHT:  A  deep  well  pump  in  use  on  an  Indiana  farm  for  20  years,  and  still  going  strong. 


ANTHRAX  RAIDS 

A  recent  ofT-season  outbreak  of  anthrax 
has  the  health  authorities  of  1 7  scattered 
states  worried  and  has  quarantined  scores 
of  dairy  and  hog  farms.  The  fact  that  the 
disease  o<'eurred  in  the  cold  spring  months 
(late  summer  and  early  fall  is  the  usual 
period  for  anthrax  outbreaks)  has  even 
caused  some  commentators  to  speculate 
that  this  might  be  an  opening  attack  of 
germ  warfare  launched  by  the  Russians. 
This  theory  was  dropped  when  the  origin 
of  the  current  outbn'ak  was  traced  to 
anthrax-(  ontaminated  bone  meal  imported 
from  Belgium. 

.\nthrax  is  a  spore-borne  disease  which 
is  usually  spread  by  animals  eating  con¬ 
taminated  material.  .\11  warm-blooded 
animals,  including  man,  arc  susceptible  to 
it  as  are  frogs  and  toads.  Even  angle 
worms  can  cany  the  disease.  Death  rates 
resulting  from  anthrax  have  always  been 
high.  \Vhen  the  disease  is  present  in  an 
area,  dairymen  should  watch  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pattern  of  symptoms; 

General  excitement  with  rapid  heart 
action,  followed  by  colic,  high  tempera¬ 
ture.  chills;  loss  of  appetite:  depression; 
weakness  of  muscles:  and  swelling  of  the 
flank,  neck  and  chest.  The  body  tempera¬ 
ture  may  reach  107°F.,  and  the  animal 
stops  chewing  its  cud.  Pregnant  cows  may 
abort  and  milking  cows  drop  off  in  milk 
production.  .After  about  18  hours,  the  ani¬ 
mals  give  off  bloody  discharges  from  all  of 
the  natural  openings  of  the  body.  Just  be¬ 
fore  death,  the  temperature  falls  below 
normal  and  breathing  b«‘(omes  extremely 


labored.  The  mucous  membranes  turn  a 
dark  blue  in  color.  These  symptoms  arc 
true  of  the  acute  form  of  the  disease. 
There  arc  other  forms,  however,  where  the 
first  sign  of  anthrax  is  sudden  staggering, 
collapse  and  death.  There  is  also  a  chronic 
form  of  the  disease  in  which  the  symptoms 
arc  the  formation  of  carbuncles  on  the 
skin  and  the  deposit  of  liquids  in  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes.  When  the  disease 
strikes,  a  farm  should  be  quarantined  im¬ 
mediately.  Sick  animals  should  be  isolated. 

Veterinarians  are  using  penicillin  and 
other  antibiotics  in  an  effort  to  cure  an¬ 
thrax.  There  have  been  a  number  of  re¬ 
cent  cases  in  which  humans  have  been 
cured  of  the  disease  by  this  treatment. 

Should  the  disease  crop  up,  other  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  herd  can  be  given  anti-anthrax 
serum,  which  is  effective  for  14  to  18  days. 


MIDWEST  HERDS 


For  more  permanent  immunization, 
there  are  four  spore  vaccines  which  are 
administered  intradermally  along  with  the 
protecting  anti-anthrax  serum.  The  vacci¬ 
nation,  however,  uses  live  spores  and 
brings  the  disease  onto  the  premises  just  as 
live  virus  hog  cholera  vaccination  can 
bring  the  disease  to  the  farm.  For  this 
reason  vaccination  is  not  being  recom¬ 
mended  in  Ohio  and  in  other  states 
where  anthrax  is  a  rare  affliction. 

.All  other  animals  on  the  farm,  such  as 
cats  and  dogs,  which  might  cany  the  dis¬ 
ease,  should  be  kept  indoors  or  on  leashes 
to  prevent  their  carrying  the  disease  onto 
the  farm.  .A  campaign  against  rats  and 
mice  should  be  started  since  they  can  carr>’ 
the  disease  into  the  grain  bins  and  haylofts 
and  thus  spread  it  to  the  other  animals. 

Dead  animals  should  be  burned  on  the 
spot  and  buried.  If  they  must  be  moved, 
they  should  be  moved  on  a  stone  boat  or 
other  conveyance  to  keep  from  dragging 
them  and  thus  spreading  the  disease. 
Burial  should  be  at  least  six  feet  deep 
since  earthworms  will  cany  the  disease  to 
the  surface  if  the  grave  is  shallow,  and 
should  be  in  a  place  where  ground-water 
seepage  will  not  be  contaminated.  Lime 
should  be  spread  over  the  place  of  burial. 

Where  affected  animals  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  isolated,  health  authorities  have 
pennitted  milk  and  eggs  to  be  shipped 
from  the  quarantined  farm.  In  cases  where 
such  isolation  cannot  be  maintained,  the 
quarantine  is  complete. 

In  Ohio,  the  Central  Ohio  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Cooperative  has  established  the 
policy  of  paying  the  quarantined  dairyman 
for  the  milk  check  that  has  been  lost  to 
him  because  of  the  disease.  This  has  been 
done  by  levying  an  assessment  against  the 
other  producers  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  escaped.  By  following  this  policy 
it  is  hoped  that  the  disease  will  be  reported 
promptly  and  that  dair\men  will  submit 
to  a  quarantine,  which  is  our  best  method 
of  preventing  its  spread. 

.At  the  present  time,  anthrax  is  re¬ 
ported  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  Missouri,  Illinois.  Indiana, 
Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  California, 
Texas.  Georgia,  Wisconsin,  New  A’ork, 
Louisiana  and  Kentucky.  The  Ohio  out¬ 
break  has  been  definitely  traced  to  a  ship- 
rhent  of  100  tons  of  bone  meal  from  Bel¬ 
gium.  It  is  probable  that  the  other  out¬ 
breaks  ean  be  traced  to  similarr  shipments 
of  bone  meal  or  tankage. 

The  disease  is  present  in  Italy,  France, 
Belgium,  Poland,  Pakistan,  India  and  Ar¬ 
gentina.  Disease  control  laws  of  the  United 
States  require  that  bone  meal  be  heated  to 
16.5°F.  This  will  kill  rinderpest  and  simi¬ 
lar  diseases,  but  anthrax  requires  212°F. 
for  ten  minutes  before  it  is  destroyed.  .At 
the  present  time  action  is  being  taken  to 
change  our  import  laws  to  give  us  greater 
protection. 


WANT  A  BUFFALOBl  RCER? 

(Continued  from  page  51  ) 

up  to  education  and  experience.  Jake 
gave  his  buffaloes  a  delightful  transcon¬ 
tinental  tour  without  mishap,  but  he  was 
lueky.  Last  fall  a  carload  of  buffaloes 
were  shipped  to  the  International  Live¬ 
stock  Exhibition  at  Chicago.  Shipment 
was  made  by  rail  in  a  specially  reinforced 
livestock  car  and  the  animals  were  held 
in  reinforced  pens  while  on  exhibition. 
The  preferred  manner  for  shipping  in¬ 
dividual  specimens  is  in  crates.  If  a 
buffalo  really  gets  it  into  his  head  that  he 
doesn’t  want  to  stay  put,  no  ordinary 
cattle  conveyance  is  going  to  hold  him. 

The  following  spring  the  Kohberger 
herd  numbered  nine  head.  One  cow 
;  proved  barren,  another  died  while  calv- 
j  ing:  but  the  remaining  four  dropped 
good  healthy  calves.  .At  this  point  Jake 
thought  he’d  try  a  cross  breeding  experi¬ 
ment. 

“I  put  a  little  Guernsey  bull  in  with 
the  cows,”  he  says,  “but  they  ganged  up 
on  him  and  nearly  killed  him.”  This 
ended  the  experiment. 

The  obvious  next  step  was  to  get  a 
buffalo  bull.  He  bought  Johnny  (all  Jake’s 
bulls  are  named  Johnny)  from  the  .Allen¬ 
town.  Pennsylvania,  herd,  a  herd  estab¬ 
lished  in  1911  by  Gen.  Harry  C.  Trexler, 
whieh  by  the  terms  of  his  will  passed  to 
the  people  of  Lehigh  County  upon  his 
death  in  1933. 

Johnny  got  along  better  than  the 
Guernsey  bull  in  that  he  was  at  least 
I  aecepted  as  a  social  equal  by  the  cows, 
j  but  that  was  as  far  as  it  went.  He  proved 
!  a  shy  breeder  and  had  the  honor  of  be¬ 
coming  the  first  member  of  the  Koh- 
j  berger  herd  to  be  made  into  buffalo- 
burger.  His  head  now  adorns  the  dining 
I  room  of  Jake’s  Buffalo  Inn. 

Further  search  turned  up  another  bull 
at  the  Catskill  Game  Farm,  an  unusual 
!  institution  operated  by  Roland  Linde- 
mann  outside  of  Catskill,  New  A’'ork, 
which  is  a  place  to  remember  any  time 
you’re  in  the  market  for  the  less  eom- 
:  mon  types  of  hoofed  animals.  Lindemann 
stocks  a  ready  supply  of  such  items  as 
yaks,  llamas,  bison,  w'ater  buffaloes,  ante¬ 
lopes  and  several  species  of  deer. 

The  Lindemann  bull  proved  a  very 
effieient  sire,  so  effieient.  in  fact,  that 
Kohberger  realized  he  needed  more  cows. 
It  so  happened  that  fall,  just  a  year  after 
he  had  purchased  his  first  stock,  word 
again  reached  Jake  that  the  City  of  Den¬ 
ver  had  some  more  buffaloes  for  sale, 
j  .Another  trek  with  the  truek  netted  ten 
more  head.  Feeling  buffalo-wise  by  this 
j  time,  he  went  further  afield,  picking  up 
i  another  ten  animals  in  Montana  and  Ne¬ 
braska.  This  gave  him  a  herd  of  some 
thirty  individuals  and  he  began  to  regard 
himself  as  a  professional  buffalo  man. 

Then  things  began  to  happen.  While 
Jake’s  farm  has  a  good  share  of  level 
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bottom  fields,  he’s  loeated  in  that  part  of 
Pennsylvania  that  is  partieularly  noted  for 
its  striking  mountain  seenerv’.  One  of  these 
inoimtains  rears  up  at  a  ninety  degree 
anck'  right  behind  his  barn.  Having  heard 
of  the  buffalo’s  reputation  for  sure-footed- 
ness.  Jake  deeided  that  this  hillside  and 
the  plateau  on  top  were  just  the  spots  for 
his  herd  that  winter.  Either  the  buffaloes 
forgot  their  reputation  or  the  .\lleghenies 
proved  rougher  than  the  Rookies,  for 
two  of  them  fell  off  the  hill  and  injured 
themselves  so  badly  that  they  had  to  be 
destroyed. 

'I'hen  two  of  them  got  into  a  fight  in 
the  barn  and  both  died  of  injuries.  It 
was  then  that  Jake  eame  to  the  unshak¬ 
able  deeision  that  buffalo  need  plenty  of 
range. 

“Thev’re  fighters,”  he  says,  “and  when 
they  get  to  fighting  in  elose  quarters  there 
are  going  to  be  dead  buffaloes.  Out  in 
the  open  the  one  that’s  getting  lieked  ean 
run  away.” 

For  the  ne.\t  two  years  Jake’s  buffalo 
fortunes  ebbed  and  flowed  and  eventually 
he  found  himself  with  a  total  of  fifty-six 
head.  This,  he  found,  was  just  about 
twiee  as  many  as  his  180  aeres  of  pasture 
eould  safely  handle.  Though  buffaloes  are 
elosely  akin  to  cattle,  in  many  ways  they’n* 
inueh  more  like  sheep,  partieularly  in  the 
elose  manner  in  which  they  graze  and  in 
their  \  ulnerability  to  internal  parasites. 
This  calls  for  constant  changes  to  fresh 
pastun*  and  has  led  Kohberger  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  minimum  range  re¬ 
quirements  are  about  ten  aeres  per  head. 
The  Fish  and  \Vildlife  Service  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  which  controls 
most  of  the  Federally  owned  herds  in  the 
country,  recommends  stocking  at  the  rate 
of  two  buffaloes  to  the  same  amount  of 
pasture  as  would  be  required  by  three 
domestic  cows. 

Kohberger  assembled  his  whole  herd  in 
two  years  time.  .After  it  had  reached 
peak  size  he  found  no  trouble  at  all  in 
disposing  of  his  surplus  stock.  So  keen  did 
he  find  the  public  desire  to  sample  buffalo 
meat  that  he  opened  his  famous  Buffalo 
Inn  in  1950.  Here,  right  next  to  the  pas¬ 
ture  where  the  herd  is  grazing,  the  tourist 
can  dine  on  buffaloburgers  and  buffalo 
steaks,  and  if  he  likes  it  well  enough, 
which  he  probably  will  since  it  doesn’t 
taste  much  different  from  good  beef,  he 
ean  take  some  meat  home  with  him.  The 
current  price  for  buffaloburger  is  $1.75 
a  pound.  Steak  sells  at  $2  a  pound — no 
ceiling  prices,  of  course. 

Jake’s  buffalo  are  raised  on  a  regular 
cattle  diet — hay  and  grain.  The  animals 
off  the  ranges  would  not  take  to  grain  at 
first,  so  he  started  them  off  with  a  little 
sweet  horse  feed;  later  he  mi.\cd  some 
“chop”  (ground  corn  and  oats)  in  with 
the  horse  feed  and  gradually  increased  the 
amount  of  chop  until  they  were  getting 
chop  alone.  On  winter  pasture  they  get 
mixed  hay  and  car  corn,  which  they  eon- 


idle  trash  land  has  been  turned  into  dollars  with  the  amazing  MOBIL-DISC 
.  .  .  corn  stalks  and  haulm  have  been  sliced  up  and  disced  into  the  ground 
the  first  trip  over  .  .  .  side  hill  or  contour  farming  has  been  made  easy  .  .  . 
grassy  waterways  and  sod  have  been  protected  by  raising  and  lowering  discs 
by  hydraulic  cylinder  without  stopping  .  .  .  fuel  has  been  saved  by  lowering  of 
wheels  for  turning  at  ends  of  fields  .  .  .  and,  other  discing  operations  never 
before  possible  have  been  discovered  with  the  MOBIL-DISC,  opening  up  more 
profit  opportunities  for  the  farmer. 


IT’S  FAST!  travels  at  top 

speed— on  the  road,  in  the  field  .  . 
disc  wear  50%. 


EXTRA  DIVIDEND  PAYING  BENEFITS 


tractor 

reduces 


^  Can  be  transformed  from  a  level  cutting 
harrow  to  a  super-single  disc  harrow,  easily 
and  quickly. 

^  Simple,  easy,  one-piece  hitch  odjustment  for 
positive  control  of  gangs. 

^Cadmium  plated  bolts  and  Elastic  Stop  Nuts 
that  never  loosen. 

^  Heavy— but  not  too  heavy— no  excessive 
weight. 

^  Stores  easily.  Perfectly  balanced  so  one 
man  can  roll  it  into  the  shed. 

^  Entire  top  structure  made  of  high  tensile 
steel  for  extra  strength. 


IT’S  FLEXIBLE!  no  distortion  .  .  .  with¬ 
stands  extreme  lurching  .  .  .  nimble  over  the 
roughest  contours  ,  .  .  it's  the  original  all-bolted 
disc  harrow  that  is  resilient  to  the  Nth  degree. 


IT’S  TOUGH! 


up  corn  stalks, 
rer  .  ,  .  prepares 
soil  better  in  ell  kinds  of  farming  due  to  depth, 
controlled  penetration. 


OTHER  TIME  AND  LABOR 
SAVING  FiLRM  IMPLEMENTS 

koderick  Lean  Speedisii,  Oitkwilt,  Diskmor,  Kotory 
Hoe,  Spring  and  Spike  Tooth  Horrows 
Vulcan  Sprockot  arid  Roller  Pulverizers 
Harvey  Elevator,  Corn  Shelter  end  Hammer  Mill 


The  MOBIl-DISC  is  equipped 
with  the  amazing  non-lubricat- 
ing  bearing  that  carries  a  5- 
year  guarantee.  First  the 
history  of  disc  harrows. 

See  the  AMAZINGLY  LOW  PRICED  MOBtl-DtSC 
Today  At  Your  Farm  Tools,  Ick.  Dealer 


^  — •••send  fob  the 

^  FACTS  TODAY  I 

-  Form  Tools.  Inc. 

D«pt.  A.,  Monsfipld.  Ohio 
Sounds  good  to  mo!  Sond  mo  all  tho 
facts  on  tho  Mobil-Disc. 
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FI  LORIDA  offers  oppor- 
4  tunity  unlimited  in  the 
cultivation  of  almost 
every  variety  of  flow¬ 
ering  plant,  fern  and 
tropical  fruit  for  commercial 
use.  Last  year  greenhouse 
and  nursery  products  totaled 
well  over  15  million  dollars 
in  value,  and  demands  are 
steadily  increasing.  Take 
advantage^  of  FLORIDA’S 
temperate  climate,  abundant 
water,  rich  soil  and  fast 
transportation  to  Northern 
markets  and  get  your  share 
of  this  highly  profitable  busi¬ 
ness.  Investments  on  any 
scale  will  reap  big  profits 
for  the  farmer  who  chooses 
FLORIDA  for  his  business 
.  .  .  for  his  home. 


FREE  INFORMATIVE  BOOKLET 
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sumc  with  t  onsidcrablc  relish.  They  do  not  i 
finish  as  efficiently  or  as  quickly  as  beef 
cattle,  but  they  do  well  on  rough  feeds. 

Butcher  stock  is  slaughtered  at  about 
four  years  of  age  and  is  grain  fed  in  the 
barn  for  three  to  six  months  before  killing. 
Kohberger  figures  that  at  current  prices 
he  grosses  about  $1,000  per  head  out  of 
each  animal.  His  big  bulls  will  weigh 
around  1400  to  1600  pounds  at  slaughter 
and  dress  out  about  fifty  per  cent.  Besides 
his  Inn  he  has  a  ready  market  for  the  j 
meat  with  hotels  and  clubs.  He  mounts 
and  sells  the  heads,  has  the  hides  tanned 
and  made  into  jackets,  robes,  gloves,  wal¬ 
lets  and  other  saleable  items:  the  legs  and 
hoofs  wind  up  as  desk  lamps.  The  tongues 
arc  pickled  and  make  a  tasty  appetizer  at 
the  bar  of  another  family  enterprise,  the 
Buffalo  Tavern,  operated  next  door  to  the 
Inn  by  Jake’s  daughter  and  son-in-law. 

The  Buffalo  Market 

Jake’s  success  was  reached  the  hard 
way.  It  took  considerable  patience  and 
hard  cash  to  learn  the  pitfalls  of  raising 
buffaloes.  They  arc  rugged,  tough  animals 
in  the  wild  state,  but  under  farm  condi¬ 
tions  they  arc  not  easy  to  raise.  First, 
there’s  the  fence  problem.  Good,  stout  six 
foot  No.  9  gauge  woven  wire  will  hold 
them  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but 
if  the  herd  suddenly  decides  it  wants  out, 
it  will  have  no  trouble  making  its  own 
gates.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser\'ice  ad¬ 
vises  that  corrals  and  chutes  be  made  of 
planks  or  poles.  Besides  the  advantages 
of  strength,  the  Service  also  notes  that 
“they  are  easy  for  a  man  to  climb,  which 
is  a  distinct  advantage  when  he  is  seeking 
to  escape  an  infuriated  animal.” 

Which  brings  up  the  matter  of  buffalo 
temperament.  Pete  Rosander,  a  Belle 
Fourche.  South  Dakota,  rancher,  who  has 
been  working  with  Buffalo  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  who  has  had  some  suc¬ 
cess  in  crossbreeding  buffaloes  and  Brahma 
cattle,  says,  “It  took  me  seven  years  to 
find  out  that  the  buffalo  is  not  the  wild, 
vicious  animal  I  had  read  about  in  his¬ 
tory.”  He  has  so  gentled  his  herd  that 
they  nibble  hay  out  of  his  hand.  And 
that’s  a  genuine  display  of  confidence,  for 
Pete  is  a  cripple.  He  dehorns  his  stock, 
but  this,  he  says,  is  because  “they  are 
mean  to  one  another.” 

Others,  particularly  those  who  are  still 
around  to  talk  about  it.  take  a  decidedly 
different  view  of  the  buffalo’s  disposition. 
Kohberger,  for  example,  sa^s,  “They’re 
dangerous.  You  have  to  watch  them  all 
the  time.  The  cows  are  worse  than  the 
bulls  when  they  ha\e  a  calf.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  we  w'ere  trying  to  take  a  three 
day  old  calf  away  from  its  mother  to 
raise  it  as  a  pet.  She  got  wild  and  jumped 
on  it  and  killed  it  before  we  could  get 
to  it.  We  don’t  even  tr\’  to  castrate  our 
bull  calves  because  it’s  too  dangerous  to 
work  with  the  herd  that  much.”  Buffalo 
raisers  who  do  castrate  have  much  stur¬ 
dier  equipment  than  Kohberger.  | 


It  Has  Saved  Many  A  Crop  Of 
Down  Grain;  Boosted  Yields 
From  All  Standing 
Grain,  Too.” 

From  praaically 
any  small  grain 
farmer  who  has 
equipped  his 
combine  with 
Cropsaver  Pick-Up  Reel, 
such  a  comment  is  typical. 

Experience  has  shown  him  that  this 
remarkable  unit  saves  any  crop,  dos 
and  tangled  by  storm  or  heavy  growth,  that 
cannot  be  harvested  with  ordinary  equipment 
.  .  .  boosts  yields  from  standing  grain  by 
preventing  shattering  and  by  gathering  up 
stalks  usually  missed  by  common  reels.  In 
other  words,  it’s  double  assurance  that,  re¬ 
gardless  of  weather,  you  can  reap  much  big¬ 
ger  profits  from  every  harvest. 

Investigate  Cropsaver  Now 
Interesting  new  brochure  shows  Cropsaver  in 
aaion,  illustrates  superior  design  and  con- 
struCTion,  describes  operation  in  detail,  ex¬ 
plains  why  so  many  farmers  rightfully  call 
this  Pick-Up  Reel  the  best  crop  insurance  they 
can  buy.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  It’s  FREE 
. .  .  and  no  obligation. 

HARRISON  CROPSAVER  CO. 

524  N.  HICKORY  ST.  •  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 


A  THOUSAND  POUNDS 
OF  PRIME  BEEF 
IN  TWELVE  MONTHS 

The  1/2  Brahman  — 1/2  Hereford 
crossbred  steer  shown  above  weighed 
more  than  1000  pounds  at  one  year 
of  age.  He  is  now  21  months  old 
and  tips  the  scales  at  1650  pounds. 

By  crossing  your  present  cattle 

with  NORRIS  PUREBRED  BEEF 
BRAHMANS  you  can  feed  more  eco¬ 
nomically,  market  earlier  and  obtain 
higher  prices  .  .  .  more  beef,  more 
profi  r. 

We  have  a  complete  selection  of 
registered  Brahmans  available  at  the 
ranch.  Write  today  for  complete 
information  on  how  NORRIS  BRAH¬ 
MANS  can  make  more  money  for 
you.  Ask  for  folder  "J." 


CATTLE  COMPANY 
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BufTaloes  can’t  be  driven  like  cattle,  either.  Kohberger  says, 
“They’re  like  hogs;  scatter  in  all  directions.  B(“st  way  to  do 
is  to  tempt  them  with  hay.  Once  we  were  trying  to  drive  forty 
head  through  a  gate  from  one  field  to  another.  There  were  si.\ 
of  us  behind  them  with  pitchforks  and  sticks.  Got  them  within 
thirty  feet  of  the  gate  and  they  all  turned  around  and  charged 
us.  One  of  them  grazed  past  me — scared  hell  out  of  me.  We 
were  lucky  nobody  got  hurt  bad.” 

\Vhcn  a  buffalo  sticks  his  tail  in  the  air  and  shows  the  white 
of  an  eye,  old  buffalo  hands  take  out  for  the  nearest  fence. 

Buffaloes  originally  ranged  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
North  America,  so  they  arc  at  home  with  practically  all  kinds  of 
our  native  grasses  and  legumes.  They  can  stand  winter  weather 
in  practically  all  parts  of  the  United  States  without  supple¬ 
mental  feeding  or  shelter.  This  particular  characteristic  has 
inspired  numerous  cross-breeding  projects  with  domestic  cattle, 
but  none  of  these  have  been  entirely  successful.  The  resulting 
“cattalo,”  as  they  are  called,  are  to  a  high  percentage  sterile, 
only  males  with  as  little  as  1/32  buffalo  blood  being  found 
completely  fertile,  and  there  is  a  high  mortality  rate  among 
cows  and  calves.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  it  is  not  the  hump 
that  causes  difficult  delivery  for  a  domestic  cow  bred  to  a  buffalo 
bull,  for  the  hump  does  not  develop  until  later  in  life,  but  rather 
the  trouble  is  caused  by  excessive  amounts  of  amnionic  fluid, 
the  liquid  in  the  placenta  in  which  the  unborn  calf  grows. 

Our  early  settlers  noted  that  there  were  never  any  diseased 
animals  in  the  buffalo  herds.  This  was  due  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  wolf  packs  that  followed  the  herds  and  picked  off  the 
weak  members,  rather  than  to  natural  immunity  to  disease  and 
parasites. 

Internal  parasites,  as  noted  above,  in  the  form  of  lungworms, 
stomach  worms  and  intestinal  worms  are  a  common  cause  of 
pneumonia,  anemia  and  death  in  domesticated  herds.  Most 
buffalo  raisers  now  use  liberal  doses  of  phenothiazine  to  com¬ 
bat  these  pests. 

As  the  buffaloes  shed  most  of  their  hair  in  the  summertime, 
gnats  and  flies  arc  particularly  troublesome  and  the  herds  must 
be  provided  with  wallows  where  the  beasts  can  coat  themselves 
with  mud  to  find  temporary'  relief. 

All  the  most  common  diseases  of  cattle  also  affect  the  buffalo. 
They  fall  victim  to  blackleg,  hemorrhagic  septicemia,  anaplas- 
mosis.  Bang’s  disease,  and  necrotic  stomatitis,  or  sore  mouth. 

To  prevent  sore  mouth,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  cau¬ 
tions  against  feeding  hay  containing  grasses  with  stiff,  sharp 
awns,  such  as  foxtail  and  needlegrass,  and  suggests  that  a  new 
place  for  feeding  be  selected  daily,  since  feeding  on  the  same 
ground  allows  unused  feed,  manure  and  other  waste  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  and  furnish  suitable  breeding  sites  for  the  organism  of 
necrotic  stomatitis. 

One  of  the  largest  privately  owned  buffalo  herds  in  the 
country  was  troubled  by  internal  parasites  for  some  time.  This 
was  the  herd  belonging  to  Gene  Clark,  the  ex-California 
plumber  out  in  Independence,  Kansas.  Clark  has  312  head  on 
his  1180-acre  ranch.  He  vaccinates  all  his  calves  and  practices 
strict  parasite  control. 

Another  little  hitch  in  buffalo  breeding  is  that  while  heifers 
usually  produce  their  first  calf  at  three  years  of  age,  cows  are 
likely  to  be  irregular  breeders  and  do  not  bear  calves  every’ 
year.  However,  they  retain  their  fecundity  to  a  rather  advanced 
age,  instances  having  been  noted  of  twenty-five-year-old  cows 
producing  well  developed  calves. 

Ed  Butters,  who  transplanted  a  herd  of  175  buffaloes  from 
South  Dakota  to  his  Coldwater,  Michigan,  farm  back  in  1945, 
reports  that  a  seventy  per  cent  calf  crop  is  considered  pretty 
good. 

.■\ny  one  still  interested  in  going  into  buffaloes  after  reading 
through  this  catalog  of  breeders’  blues  can  obtain  foundation 
stock  from  the  places  indicated  in  the  accompanying  list.  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C.,  maintains  the  herds  at  the  National  Bison 
Range,  Montana  Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge,  Okla- 
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$0  You  V/onf 

to  Speculate... 

Good. 

It’s  that  spirit,  that  willingness  to 
take  a  risk,  that  helped  build  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  was  true  of  the  early  ex¬ 
plorers  and  fur  traders,  of  the  Henry 
Fords  and  the  John  D.  Rockefellers. 
And  it’s  true  of  thousands  of  today’s 
business  men.  Yes,  and  millions  of 
farmers,  for  every  man  who  ever  put 
a  seed  in  the  ground  remains  inevi¬ 
tably  a  speculator. 

But  should  you  speculate?  Speci¬ 
fically,  should  you  speculate  in  com¬ 
modities  and  thus  elect  to  share  with 
the  farmer  the  natural  hazards  of 
bringing  a  crop  to  market? 

The  answer  depends  on  you — on 
your  temperament,  on  your  finan¬ 
cial  ability  to  carry  the  risks  in¬ 
volved,  and  above  all  things,  on 
your  knowledge  of  exactly  what 
you’re  doing.  For  the  man  who  buys 
or  sells  futures  contracts  without 
the  most  complete  and  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  he  can  lay  his  hands  on — 
information  about  crops,  markets, 
and  prices — isn’t  a  speculator.  He’s 
just  a  fool. 

So  if  you  want  to  speculate,  we’ll 
be  glad  to  consult  with  you  about 
the  outlook  for  any  commodity  mar¬ 
ket  and  about  the  extent  to  which 
your  own  situation  will  prudently 
permit  you  to  speculate. 

As  a  starter,  you  might  like  to 
study  our  little  pamphlet  "Specula¬ 
tion  as  a  Fine  Art."  You’ll  find  it 
a  challenging  review  of  the  certain 
risks  and  the  uncertain  rewards  of 
speculation.  We’ll  send  you  a  copy 
without  charge  or  obligation,  of 
course.  Just  write — 

Commodity  Department  "K” 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N,  Y. 

Offices  in  97  Cities 


homa,  Fort  Niobrara  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Nebraska,  and  Sullys  Hill  Na¬ 
tional  Game  Preserve,  North  Dakota,  and 
disposes  of  the  surplus  animals  annually. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser\ice  advises 
that  the  demand  for  these  surplus  animals 
now  exceeds  the  supply  and  the  Service 
has  had  to  resort  to  a  lottery-  system  to 
distribute  available  live  animals  and  meat 
equitably  among  the  many  persons  plac¬ 
ing  orders. 

During  the  season  1951-52,  218  adult 
and  30  young  buffaloes  were  offered  for 
sale.  The  government  prices  were  $150 
per  head  for  the  adults  and  $140  for  the 
younger  spieeimens,  loose;  $190  and  $175, 
respectively,  crated. 


The  State  of  Kansas,  Forcstr)-,  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  sells  surplus  animals 
from  its  Garden  City  herd  at  $150  per 
head  and  the  Catskill  Game  Farm  gets 
$550  per  pair  for  calves  and  $1,200  for 
fully  grown  pairs. 

At  the  turn  of  the  centur\’  there  were 
less  than  a  thousand  buffaloes  in  the 
United  States.  Despite  the  elimination  of 
surplus  animals,  there  are  now  more  than 
five  times  that  many,  a  ver\-  healthy  in¬ 
crease.  .Anybody  can  go  into  the  buffalo 
business  if  he  is  willing  to  expend  the 
cash  and  patience  to  learn  about  the 
highly  volatile  temperament  of  a  wild 
animal  not  yet  thoroughly  domesticated. 

Where  to  Buy  Buffaloes 

Herds  under  the  jurisdiction  of  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Interior,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv¬ 
ice. 

National  Bison  Range,  Moiesc.  Mont. 

Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Cache,  Oklahoma. 

Fort  Niobrara  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Valentine,  Nebraska. 

Sullys  Hill  National  Game  Preserve, 
Fort  Totten,  North  Dakota.  , 

Other  Sources: 

Catskill  Game  Farm,  Inc.,  Rt.  1,  Cats¬ 
kill,  New  York. 

Gene  Clark,  Independence,  Kansas. 

Ed  Butters.  Coldwater,  Michigan. 

J.  J.  Kohberger,  Buffalo  Inn,  Lock 
Haven.  Pennsylvania. 

State  of  Kansas.  Forestr\',  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  Pratt.  Kansas. 

Other  state  parks  and  individual  breed¬ 
ers  occasionally  sell  surplus  animals. 
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in  America.  Also  available  are  horse 
collars,  body  belts,  tarpaulins,  hunting 
and  hshing  equipment,  and  many  other 
items  of  particular  interest  to  the  farmer 
and  sportsman. 


FREE  CATALOG  —  Leading  harness, 
hardware  and  implement  dealers  feature 
Boyt  items.  For  free  catalog,  write  The 
Boyt  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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FARMING  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND 
(Continued  from  page  33) 

neighbor  who  knows  about  those  things 
helped  us  and  when  we  saw  it  was  a 
heifer  we  all  shouted  happily.  We  would 
have  two  eows  to  milk  and  our  herd  would 
grow.”  The  ealf  was  out  of  a  blaek  and 
white  European  cow  by  a  Damascene  bull. 

The  eggs  and  vegetables  and  Abraham’s 
work  on  other  farms  brought  in  enough 
money  to  add  a  mule  to  the  livestock  and 
a  few  clothes  to  replenish  the  tattered 
wardrobes  of  the  family.  The  second  year 
there  was  more  water  and  Abraham 
planted  three  acres  in  watermelons  and 
tomatoes  and  some  grain  for  the  eows  and 
chickens.  He  went  in  debt  for  another 
cow,  a  pun'bred  animal  imported  from 
the  United  States,  and  an  electric  ice  box 
was  sent  them  by  a  relative  in  America. 

He  has  what  his  friends  call  a  green 
thumb  and  his  melons  arc  famous  for  their 
size.  The  children,  coming  home  from 
school  in  the  afternoon,  pitch  in  to  weed 
the  vegetables  and  help  Ruth  with  the 
chores  around  the  hen  yard.  The  whole 
family  piles  into  the  jeep  when  the 
vegetables,  milk  and  eggs  arc  taken  to 
the  cooperative.  There  they  buy  their 
supplies  and  trade  gossip  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  Sometimes  there  is  a  dance  and  a 
movie,  sponsored  by  the  cooperative. 
Some  attend  the  synagogue. 

The  Thief  in  the  Night 

Once  a  month  Abraham  has  an  un¬ 
pleasant  task;  he  goes  out  to  join  the  ring 
of  guards  around  the  settlement,  posted 
each  night  to  watch  for  Arab  marauders 
from  across  the  border.  .\t  first  a  rifle 
was  a  more  unfamiliar  implement  to  him 
than  the  plow  had  been.  But  he  was  lucky, 
during  his  first  turns  of  duty,  to  have  with 
him  a  good  friend,  .Aaron  Matitiahu,  a 
former  member  of  the  Israeli  army  who 
knew  how  to  use  a  gun  and  how  to  pro¬ 
tect  himself.  Aaron  carried  a  Sten  gun 
and  Abraham  a  rifle. 

To  Abraham  the  fields  at  night  were  a 
menacing  expanse  of  darkness.  During 
the  day,  with  people  working  in  the  fields 
and  animals  grazing  contentedly  in  the 
pastures,  it  w'as  friendly  and  familiar.  But 
when  the  sun  had  set  and  the  night 
shadows  began  to  creep  over  the  horizon, 
they  brought  with  them  unseen  and  un¬ 
known  dangers.  He  felt  these  dangers 
now,  and  dreaded  the  night  before  him. 

He  and  Aaron  scooped  out  a  shallow 
trench  for  themselves  on  a  rise  over¬ 
looking  the  border  to  the  east.  Darkness 
came  quickly,  and  with  it  a  penetrating 
chill.  They  huddled  together,  pulling 
their  blankets  close  around  them.  Each 
took  his  turn  at  watch  while  the  other 
dozed,  trving  to  forget  the  cold  and  the 
discomfort  and  to  concjucr  the  fear  of 
what  the  darkness  might  bring. 

It  was  past  midnight  and  the  moon 
had  set.  Abraham  was  on  watch,  and  just 
as  on  all  those  other  nights,  his  imagina- 
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LEACH  SILO  UNLOADER 


WORKS  GREAT 


ON  GRASS  SILAGE'^ 


“Our  Leach  Silo 
L’nioader  really 
works  great  on  grass 
silage  in  saving  valu¬ 
able  time.  Our  cat¬ 
tle  eat  more  of  this 
silage  because  it 
conies  down  from 
the  silo  in  flakes, 
not  chunks  as  when 
I  pitched  it  out . 

Also.  I  don't  have 
to  climb  tbe  hazard¬ 
ous  ladder  every  day. 

The  uti  loader  does 
an  excellent  job  in 
frozen  silage." 

IHO.MAS  KIERN.AN.  Richard  Blow  Farm 
Clinton  Corners.  New  York 


"1  have  used  a  Leach  Silo  L’nioader  since  lO-Mi  and 
it  has  been  one  of  the  best  assets  on  our  farm.  Don't 
know  what  we'd  do  without  it.  ' 

BERTRAM  K.  CRISI'ELL. 

Slaters ille  S  rings,  N. 

‘■.My  I-each  Silo  I’nloader  acts  as  my  hired  nian.  It 
handles  the  grass  silage  in  a  fine  manner" 

RALPH  J.  FOX.  Marysville.  Ohio 

"We  have  had  a  Leach  Silo  L’nioader  working  iti 
grass  silage  for  the  past  year.  Fhe  discs  bring  tbe 
silage  out  in  good  thaiie,  whether  frozen  or  not.  Tbe 
silage  is  more  Hiiflv.  and  there  are  no  chunks  or  flakes 
to  worry  about.  It  throws  down  enough  silage  for  64 
head  of  beef  cattle  iti  18-20  minutes.” 

W.  V.  MYERS.  Shiloh.  Ohio 


“It  took  a  lot  of  convincing  to  sell  me  a  Leath 
Silage  L’nioader.  Now  that  I  have  used  it  this  wintei, 
feeding  grass  silage.  I  cannot  say  enough  praise  to  show 
my  satisfaction.  Ciattle  clean  it  up  for  the  first  time 
since  Tve  started  feeding  silage  in  IfHti." 

KENNETH  A.  LARSON,  Hadley.  -Minn. 

“I  am  hcppy  to  state  that  your  Leach  L’nioader 
does  a  wonderfu'  job.  and  i  wouldn't  be  without  it. 
I  just  Hip  the  time  switch  and  tiiv  feeding  chore  is 
over."  EDWiN  KRL'SM.XRK,  Ciurrie.  Minn. 
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tion  began  to  play  tricks  on  him.  A  deeper 
shadow  under  a  slope,  a  patch  of  darker 
earth,  a  heap  of  stones,  all  became  to  him 
living  and  moving  things,  closing  in  on 
him,  ready  to  spring,  dissolving,  then 
forming  again.  On  this  night  the  darkness 
was  charged  with  a  special  tenst'ness;  he 
felt  an  intuition  of  danger,  a  foreboding  of 
something  about  to  happen. 

Then  his  eyes  fastened  on  a  dark  mass 
off  to  his  right.  “Is  it  moving?”  he  asked 
himself.  “No,  it  was  only  a  shadow.”  But 
his  eyes  came  back  to  the  spot,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  it  had  moved.  Then  he 
thought  he  heard  a  stone  roll  away  in  the 
darkness — the  heavy,  quick  breathing  of 
some  creature.  He  awakened  .\aron.  “Look 
over  there;  is  there  something  there!” 
He  and  .\aron  watched  in  silence  for  a 
Ion"  time. 

Yes.  it  was  moving.  Aaron  shouted, 
“Who’s  there?” 

A  volley  of  shots  answered  his  shout. 
The  dark  mass  divided:  there  was  the 
grunt  of  an  animal.  Then  suddenly,  veiA- 
near  to  .Abraham’s  head,  .\aron  fired  a 
short  burst  from  his  Sten  gun.  Then  a 
longer  burst.  There  were  shouts  and  cries 
from  the  moving  mass,  a  few  scattered 
shots.  It  melted  into  the  darkness. 

There  was  no  more  dozing  that  night 
for  either  of  them.  They  sat,  wide  awake 
and  tense,  expecting  each  moment  for 
hands  to  reach  out  of  the  darkness  and 
strangle  them,  to  feel  cold  steel  against 
their  throats.  They  knew  how  clever  the 
Arabs  were;  Abraham  remembered  how 
a  neighbor  of  his  had  been  found  one 
morning  lying  in  the  doorway  of  his  barn, 
stabbed  to  death  before  he  knew  there 
was  anyone  near  him. 

Finally,  after  an  eternity,  the  pink 
fingers  of  dawn  touched  the  eastern  sky. 
.Abraham  and  Aaron  got  up  stiffly  and 
walked  to  the  spot  where  they  saw  two 
shapeless  forms  lying  on  the  sand.  They 
found  a  dead  Arab  and  a  dead  cow. 

The  danger  of  raids  was  not  confined 
solely  to  the  hours  of  darkness.  Knowing 
that  girls  and  young  boys  often  stood 
guard  in  the  daytime,  some  of  the  .Arabs 
made  snatch  raids  on  stock  grazing  in  the 
fields.  Ever\'  night  the  cows  and  sheep 
had  to  be  driven  into  the  communal 
barns,  which  were  loc  ked  and  guarded. 

.Abraham  fiets  .Along 

Abraham  trades  labor  with  his  neigh¬ 
bors  when  he  harsests  his  tomato  crop. 
Normally  he  is  not  permitted  to  hire  extra 
labor,  for  the  Moshav  constitution  allows 
a  householder  only  the  amount  of  land 
he  and  his  family  can  operate  alone. 
When  his  children  got  older  and  were 
able  to  do  more  work,  he  leased  five  more 
acres  from  the  Jewish  National  Fund.  He 
still  nmts  machineiA’  from  the  pool,  and 
does  all  his  trading  at  the  cooperative,  but 
he  is  essc'ntially  a  private  fanner  and  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  he  can  own  his 
own  tractor  and  other  heavy  machinery. 


This  Nation  of  Israel 

Israel  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  spear¬ 
head  with  the  point  resting  on  the  Red 
Sea.  The  wide  part  of  the  head  and  the 
point  are  barren  and  dry — almost  a  des¬ 
ert.  The  bulk  of  the  population  lives  in 
the  northern  part.  .A  country  nonnally 
supporting  a  little  more  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion,  the  more  productive  part  bulges  with 
a  population  which  has  doubled  in  the 
last  ten  years.  It  is  a  little  larger  than 
New  .ki  sey,  about  300  miles  long,  from  6 
to  75  miles  across.  Half  the  arable  land 
must  have  irrigation  to  grow  good  crops. 

The  search  for  water  in  Israel  is  as  old 
as  the  countn-  itself.  Water  in  Galilee, 
in  the  northern  end  of  Israel,  costs  as 
little  as  one  sixth  of  a  cent  a  cubic 
metre.  Water  in  the  Negev,  in  the  south¬ 
ern  parts,  costs  as  much  as  $22.50  a  cubic 
metre.  There  are  frequent  traces  of  old 
Roman  acjuaducts  which  brought  water 
to  arid  areas  by  gravity.  In  even  earlier 
times  the  ancients  built  dew  mounds, 
piles  of  stones  on  which  the  dew  col¬ 
lected,  percolating  down  to  the  soil  be¬ 
neath.  The  most  common  method  used 
today  to  find  water  for  irrigation  pur¬ 
poses  is  deep  drilling.  At  times  borings 
must  go  a  thousand  feet  before  a  supply 
can  he  found.  Experiments  are  also  being 
( onducted  to  find  the  best  way  of  con¬ 
st  lA'ing  the  millions  of  gallons  of  rain¬ 
water  which  pour  torrentially  into  the 
gullies  during  the  rainy  season.  Large 
dams,  both  shallow  and  deep,  are  being 
tried.  Long-range  water  conservation  and 
supply  schemes  have  also  been  mapped 
out,  and  work  has  already  begun  on  the 
Lake  Huleh  project,  the  most  important 
of  these,  engineered  by  the  well-known 
Prof.  W.  C.  Lowdermilk  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  TVA  project. 

The  Negev',  the  southern  spearhead,  is 
about  as  large  as  the  rest  of  the  country, 
and  if  water  could  be  had  plentifully  and 
cheaply  at  least  a  million,  and  probably 
two  million,  people  could  be  settled  there. 
To  supply  the  water,  it  is  planned  to 
channel  the  waters  of  the  Yarkon  River, 
now  flowing  uselessly  into  the  sea  at  Tel- 
Aviv,  down  to  the  Negev.  Within  a  few 
years,  it  is  hoped  to  bring  fifty  million 
cubic  metres  of  water  a  year  to  the  area. 

The  Bible  called  the  Holy  Land  “the 
land  of  milk  and  honey.”  Today  Israel 
might  be  called  “the  land  of  ver\’  little 
milk  and  no  honey  at  all.”  The  beehives 
continue  to  produce  their  excellent  orange 
and  eucalyptus  honey,  but  it  is  all  going 
abroad  in  Israel’s  export  drive  to  earn 
dollars.  As  for  milk,  the  ration  is  small, 
a  glass  of  milk  per  day  for  adults,  a  glass 
and  a  half  for  children.  The  milk  is  50 
per  K-nt  whole  milk,  50  per  cent  pow¬ 
dered  milk  from  America.  Israel  is  far 
from  self-supporting.  She  imports  meat, 
wheat,  eggs,  fodder,  onions,  potatoes,  but¬ 
ter,  sugar,  rice,  and  all  basic  raw  materials 
and  machinery.  Israel  used  to  have  enough 
locally  produced  high  quality  soap  left 
over  after  her  own  use  to  export  to  the 
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Hercules  I4EE^|-^  Belt-type  Barn  Cleaner 


Easy  Installa'ion.  You  can  do  it  yourself 
with  no  major  alterations,  no  cross  gutters. 
No  Chain  in  Gutter.  No  chain  to  break, 
metal  to  rust,  wood  to  rot.  Dependable. 
Quiet.  No  clank  or  clatter  to  disturb  cows. 
Long  Life.  Tough  rubber  belt  virtually 
impervious  to  acids,  manure,  mildew, 
moisture,  and  rot. 

Really  Cleans  Gutter.  Carries  out  solids 


AT  LAST,  a  barn  cleaner  that  really  works! 
Conveyer  Belt  Principle  —  proved  by  in¬ 
dustry— is  the  most  dependable  way  to 
handle  tough  jobs.  The  only  thing  in  gutter 
is  a  belt.  At  throw  of  clutch,  belt  moves 
out  of  barn,  up  chute  to  spreader.  Gutter 
is  wiped  clean.  Power  return  winch  rapidly 
draws  belt  back  into  gutter.  Before  you 
buy,  see  the  Kleen-Ezy  “Belt”  Cleaner! 
Check  the  features  at  right: 


and  liquids,  and  wipes  gutter  clean. 

No  Cross-Pieces.  Can’t  trip  or  injure 
cows. 

Fast.  Cleans  100-ft.  gutter  in  4  minutes. 

No  Pits  to  Build.  Belt  goes  directly  up 
chute  and  is  wiped  clean  before  return 
to  gutter. 

Low  Power.  1-h.p.  motor  gives  ample 
power  for  cleaning  up  to  100-ft.  gutter. 


Dairy  Barn  Pent.  In¬ 
sure  healthier,  more 
profitable  stock.  Cow, 
calf,  young  stock, 
bull  types.  Panels  and 
gates  pre-assembled 
for  easy  installation. 


Lektrik-Air*  Ventil¬ 
ation.  Automatically 
provides  plenty  of 
fresh,  clean  air  all 
year  ’round.  Helps 
keep  barn  dry  .  .  . 
animals  healthy. 


Litter  Carriers.  Save 
hours  a  week  in  small¬ 
er  barns.  Move  on 
track  at  touch  of 
hand.  Roller  bearing 
wheels  for  long  life. 
6  and  12  bu.  models. 


Bsy-Paad*  Truck. 

Big  16-bushel  truck 
hauls  enough  feed 
for  20  cows.  Rubber 
cushion  ball  bearing 
wheels.  Best  grade 
lumber.  Steel  lining. 


Stalls  and  Stan¬ 
chions.  Save  up  to 
$2.50  per  stall  on  in¬ 
stallation  costs  with 
Hudson.  Every  type: 
stanchion  stalls,  tie 
stalls,  milking  stalls. 


Soni-Kleon  Water 

Bowls.  Non-siphon¬ 
ing.  Bowls  nest.  Easy 
to  clean.  'IVouble-free 
freeze-resistant  valve. 
Easily  accessible. 
Steel  or  cast  iron. 


H.  D.  Hudson  Manufacturing  Cempony,  Dept.  FQ-S52 
589  East  Illinois  St.,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 
Please  send  full  information  on: 
n  Hudson  Kleen-Ezy  Belt  Bam  Cleaner 
□  Hudson  Dairy  Bam  Equipment 


SPRAYERS  AND  DUSTERS 
HAY  TOOIS  AND  EARN  EQUIPMENT 
IIVESTOCK  EQUIPMENT 
FARM  VENTIIATION  EQUIPMENT 
POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 


Name 


Address  (RFD#) 


Town 


My  dealer  is 


r 

1 

U 

CROP 

DRIER 


COWPIETELY 
PORTABLE 
4  SIZES 
AVAILABLE 


Operates  on  high  air  volume/  low  temperatures 

When  if  comes  to  drying  hoy  in  any  form,  the 
Hobco  method  is  unequolled.  Hobco  "Jet  Dri" 
Crop  Driers  perform  efficiently  and  safely  in  any 
hoy-moking  instollotion  —  with  the  Hobco  self¬ 
feeding  chopped  hoy  crib  or  with  any  other  type 
of  steel  ond  concrete  hoymoker.  Feed  your  live¬ 
stock  good  hoy  oil  year  around  —  condition  it 
with  America's  foremost  crop  driers. 


STOkt  6kMN  WUYJOO 
BATCH  TYPE 
DRYING  BIN 

in  combination  with 


JET  DRI  CROP  DRIER 


Here’s  a  new  piece  of  equipment  that  will  moke 
you  real  mpney.  Stop  worrying  about  wet  weather 
crops  by  using  a  Hobco  botch  type  drying  bin. 
This  steel  bin  allows  you  to  use  the  picker-sheller 
for  harvesting  corn  .  .  .  eliminate  sick  wheat  .  .  . 
condition  all  tough  and  damp  small  groin  for 
safe  storage.  It's  equipped  with  electric  augers 
ond  handles  up  to  100  bushels  per  hour.  In- 
vestigote  Hobco  today. 

Hobco  also  supplies 

•  All-galvanized  steel  corn  cribs 

•  Corn  crib  tunnels  and  ventilators 

•  Self-feeding  chopped  hay  cribs 

•  Tractor  Draulic  Wagon  Hoists 

•  Electric  Hammermills 


Q  Please  send  complete  information. 

Q  Please  send  complete  hay  drying  plans. 


NAML 


^ADDRESS 


U.  S.  and  Europe.  Today  the  soap  ration 
is  100  grams  a  bar)  a  month.  What  has 
happened  to  reduce  this  once  fertile  and 
still  potentially  fertile  land  to  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  food  and  commodity  shortages? 

The  answer  lies  partly  in  the  dizzy  rate 
of  immigration  and  partly  in  the  nature 
of  many  of  the  new  immigrants.  When 
Israel  won  her  independence  in  May, 
1948,  there  were  about  650,000  Jews  in 
the  countr\-.  In  four  years,  this  figure  has 
doubled.  From  the  vcr\’  hrst,  Israel  has 
followed  a  policy  of  unrestricted  immigra¬ 
tion:  any  Jew,  anywhere,  can  enter  Israel 
and  settle  there.  Production,  in  agricul¬ 
ture  as  in  industry',  has  not  been  able  to 
grow  as  fast  as  the  population.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  settlements  have  been  doubled; 
there  are  now  almost  700  of  them.  How¬ 
ever.  they  have  not  been  able  to  produce 
enough  food  to  supply  the  population. 
The  problem  is  comparable  to  what  the 
American  farmer  would  face  if  the  U.  S. 
were  to  take  150,000,000  immigrants  in 
four  years.  Moreover,  many  of  the  im¬ 
migrants  come  from  Arab  countries  in  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa,  from  Iraq, 
the  .Arabian  Peninsula,  Morocco,  Tripoli- 
tania.  Tunisia,  where  they  have  lived  in 
towns  and  earned  their  livelihoods  as  mer¬ 
chants.  clerks,  and  professional  men,  and 
come  to  look  down  on  physical  labor,  in¬ 
cluding  dirt  farming,  as  an  inferior  way 
of  life  far  below  their  dignity.  To  induce 
these  people  to  go  on  the  land,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Jewish  .Agency  have  of¬ 
fered  them  attractive  advantages,  but  only 
a  fair  proportion  have  responded.  The 
result  is  that  the  country-  does  not  have 
enough  land  under  cultivation  to  feed  it¬ 
self.  The  Government  is  now  pushing  a 
four- year  plan  which,  if  successful,  will 
go  far  towards  making  up  the  shortages, 
but  certain  items,  such  as  meat,  will  have 
to  be  imported  for  many  years  to  come. 
In  addition  to  subsidized  prices  for  cer¬ 
tain  products,  the  Government  also  gives 
outright  grants  to  farmers  who  will  un¬ 
dertake  to  cultivate  the  Negev.  .About 
125.000  acres  have  been  offered  to  farm¬ 
ers  with  the  added  attraction  of  a  free 
gift  of  .SI  1.20  for  eveiA-  acre  worked;  the 
farmer  keeps  the  yield. 

Much  of  the  Land  of  Israel  is  not  yet 
suitable  for  farming.  Hill  terraces  built  by 
the  ancients  have  crumbled.  Forests  have 
been  denuded,  and  erosion  and  neglect 
have  worked  their  will  on  the  soil  for 
centuries.  Now  terraces  are  being  rebuilt. 
Millions  of  trees  have  been  planted: euca¬ 
lyptus  to  drain  swamps,  pine  to  clothe  the 
hills,  cypress  to  form  windbreaks.  Slowly 
soil  is  being  nursed  back  to  fertility.  The 
Plain  of  Jezreel,  where  Gideon  defeated 
the  Midianites,  was  a  malarial  swamp 
thirty  years  ago.  Even  the  Arabs  shunned 
it.  Today  it  is  a  green  fertile  valley,  with 
more  than  a  score  of  settlements.  Not  a 
case  of  malaria  has  been  reported  in  years, 
and  the  farms  contribute  a  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  stocks  in  the  nation’s  larder. 

In  the  old  days,  before  the  fugitive 


teachers,  lawyers,  peddlers,  businessmen 
from  seventy  countries  began  swelling  the 
farm  population  of  Israel,  the  primitive 
agriculture  of  the  country  was  all  carried 
on  by  a  peasant  class  of  farmers.  The 
peasant  farmer  hitched  his  donkey  and  his 
camel,  or  his  mule  and  a  bull,  to  a  “nail”, 
a  tiny  plow  which  scratched  the  earth. 
These  peasant  farmers  are  both  Jewish  and 
Arab.  The  rural  Arab  is  either  a  Bedouin 
or  a  fellah.  The  Bedouin  is  a  nomad  and 
the  last  thing  on  earth  he  wants  is  to  own 
a  piece  of  land  and  be  tied  down  by  farm 
chores.  The  fellah  was  more  stable  and 
permanent  on  the  land,  but  his  methods 
were  even  more  primitive  than  those  of 
the  Jewish  peasants. 

The  peasant  farmers,  both  Jewish  and 
Arab,  arc  being  helped  to  acquire  machin- 
erv’  and  are  being  taught  modern  methods 
which  they  are  quick  to  sec  are  a  great 
improvement  over  their  Biblical,  forked 
stick  methods. 

The  Israeli  farmer  cannot  get  rich,  but 
his  earnings  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  community.  His  life 
is  often  austere,  his  work  hard.  But  his 
children  get  the  best  care  and  education 
that  modern  science  can  offer,  his  future 
seems  promising  and  on  the  whole  he  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  job 
he  set  out  to  do,  the  job  of  providing  a 
nation  with  a  well-to-do  class  of  farmers, 
a  class  it  has  not  had  for  almost  twenty 
centuries,  is  well  on  its  way. 

THE  AUTHORS:  Tomas  D.  W.  Friedmann  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1951  from  Israel  where  he  was  a 
magazine  and  news  photo-reporter.  He  has  covered  the 
buildinit-up  of  Israel  during!  the  last  18  years,  and  is 
reitarded  as  an  authority  on  the  younif  state.  Fried¬ 
mann.  who  also  worked  for  the  Associated  Press  in 
Israel,  has  now  founded  his  own  agency.  “P.  I.  P." 
( Photottraphs  &  International  Publicity)  through  whose 
auspices  this  story  was  compiled  for  Farm  Quarterly. 

Myrim  Eskolsky  is  an  American  who  migrated  to 
Israel  15  years  atfo.  Previous  to  that  he  worked  in  the 
Publicity  Department  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund  in 
London.  In  Israel  he  was  for  some  time  a  member  of 
Kibbutz  Naan,  then  editorial  writer  on  the  former 
Palestine  Post,  now  the  "Jerusalem  Post."  the  only 
English  lantiuaite  daily  newspaper  in  Israel.  He  is  36 
years  old. 


12  SPECIAL  PAINTS 
(Continued  from  page  82) 
ing  for  natural  wood  effects.  Use  “White 
Firzite”  to  lay  the  grains  or  new  wood 
prior  to  painting  or  in  getting  blond  wood 
effects. 


A  NEW  kind  of  point  brush  called  a 
"Fleet  Wing”  has  been  developed  by 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Gloss.  It  is  light-weight 
and  covers  a  large  area  quickly. 
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To  mention  one  more,  there’s  “Sapolin 
Glass  Frosting”  that  reduees  glare,  diffuses 
light  or  ereates  privaey.  It  will  frost,  for 
instance,  a  clear  glass  bathroom  window 
ver>’  successfully,  if  applied  on  a  cloudy 
day  when  the  temperature  is  between  60 
and  70  degrees.  Direct  sunlight  or  exces¬ 
sive  heat  or  cold  retards  formation  of  the 
er\stals,  and  the  manufacturer’s  directions 
must  be  followed  carefully. 

It  is  essential  to  follow  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  directions  to  get  the  best  results  from 
any  of  the  new  paints.  Reading  the  label 
is  about  the  only  step  in  the  painting 
process  that  remains  old  fashioned. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Mar>'  Catherine  Lloyd  ia  a  former 
newspaper  woman.  She  tfrew  up  on  a  dairy  farm  and  has 
had  a  taste  of  just  about  every  kind  of  farm  work.  In 
preparinK  this  article  on  household  paints  she  repainted 
a  number  of  rooms  in  her  home  to  try  out  the  coverinft 
and  working  qualities  of  the  paints. 


DAMPCHEX*» 


r  iimm  a  hard,  durable,  water-  ^ 

^  resistant  ntasonry  v 

\  finish  that  colors  and  ^ 

*  Fu  thoroughly  seals  all  Q 

4  damp  and  wet  porous  a 

^  masonry  w.ills.  • 

.  Applied  with  a  brush  to  inside  walls  of  0 
A  basements,  it  stoos  the  penetration  of  ^ 
A  seepage.  Applied  to  exterior  concrete  j. 
^  block,  brick  or  stucco,  it  insulates  the  0 
9  wall  and  stops  the  penetration  of  rain.  ^ 

A  for  basomoHts  •  swimming  poofs  -  a 
1  cistorns  •  bird  baths,  ofc.  Contains  no  w 

*  toxic  Ingrodlonts.  ^ 

^Ten  pounds  covers  up  to  ISO  sq.  ft.  h 
^  10-lb.  can  in  cement  gray  retails  at  * 
a  S3. 10  —  White  and  colors  slightly  A 

*  higher.  Send  for  Free  Folder  and  v 

A  Color  Card.  C 


AMERICAN  FLURESrr  (0.,  INC. 

40t1  RED  BANK  ROAD 
CINCINNATI  27,  OHIO 


CHOICE  WISCONSIN  DAIRY 
CALVES  AND  CAHLE 

Choice  Holstein  Heifer  calves  and  cattle  from 
some  of  Wisconsin’s  hiqhest  producins;  dairy  herds. 
T.B.  and  Banqs  tested  and  shot  for  shippinq  fever. 
All  state  health  requirements  met.  We  deliver  any 
number  direct  to  your  farm  in  specially  built  trucks 
for  quaranteed  safe — healthy  year  round  delivery. 
Calves  from  one  to  three  month.s  old.  .311  quaran¬ 
teed  off  milk.  .311  led  calf  meal  and  qrain.  Write 
for  free  descriptive  literature,  qivinq  pictures,  prices 
and  instructions  in  rare  and  feedinq.  Prices  for 
older  rattle  also  qiven  on  request. 

ERNEST  SCHNEIDER 


WHITEWATER, 


WISCONSIN 


^  WITH 

^j4nt€niccut  ALL-CROP 

r^XMOfSTURB  T£ST£R 

W  —  ^  A  Nvly  •ccvratg  mtt4  urtxrf  mt  ktwwMt 

r—  -  w!  wwfw*  in  fvt  Cf»i.  Ewblti  ft$  f 

- V  ootf  i  Ki*itfiAK«lly  Um^  by 

IpgAiwf  gvgfy. 


AaUlUdH  CROP  DRYING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


CMVSTAL  LAME.  ILLINOIS 


SUPERFLY 

(Continued  from  page  63) 

should  be  coated  with  a  mcthoxychlor 
solution.  This  chemical,  which  is  related 
to  DDT,  is  permitted  in  the  milking 
parlor  and  the  milk  room  where  DDT 
cannot  be  used.  It  has  a  gcxid  residual 
effectiveness  which  lasts  from  si.x  weeks  to 
two  months.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
walls  and  ceilings  be  wet  down  at  the  rate 
of  one  gallon  to  each  thousand  feet  using 
a  two  and  one-half  per  cent  solution  of 
methoxyehlor  water  suspension. 

Charles  Foster,  a  Wisconsin,  dairyman, 
offers  this  tip  on  mixing  the  solution, 
“You  start  by  hguring  the  weight  of 
water  at  eight  pounds  to  the  gallon.  So, 
if  you’re  going  to  make  100  gallons  of 
spray,  you  will  have  800  pounds  of  water 
to  start  with.  If  you  want  a  two  and  a 
half  per  cent  solution,  you  know  that 
there  will  be  two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
metho.xychlor  for  each  hundreds  pounds 
of  solution.  Eight  times  two  and  a  half  is 
twenty.  Simple — but  there  is  one  little 
catch.  Methoxyehlor  generally  comes  as 
a  50  per  cent  powder — that  means  that 
you  have  to  use  twice  as  much,  or  40 
pounds  to  your  hundred  gallons.” 

Since  the  cost  of  material  is  only  about 
half  the  bill  when  compared  with  the 
work  or  expense  of  spraying  the  insecti¬ 
cide  onto  the  walls,  many  farmers  arc 
combining  spraying  with  painting.  The 
paints  which  have  been  found  effective  for 
this  dual  purpose  are  not  the  oil  paints 
which  seal  up  most  of  the  insecticide  in 
the  paint,  but  rather  a  material  that  is 
comparable  to  white-wash.  .As  a  wood 
presenativc  this  type  paint  has  no  value, 
but  as  a  whitener  it  is  excellent.  .\t  pres¬ 
ent  there  are  two  brands  of  such  paint 
being  produced.  Sani-White,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  a  division  of  The  Borden  Com¬ 
pany,  which  contains  chlorodanc  and  tox- 
aphwne,  and  Carbola.  a  product  of  The 
Carbola  Chemical  Company,  which  con¬ 
tains  methoxyehlor  and  lindane. 

Fred  Morris,  of  .Amelia,  Ohio,  had  his 
barn  painted  with  an  insei  tieidal  paint  by 
a  custom  sprayer  and  found  that  material 
and  labor  for  the  job  were  almost  equal. 
For  enough  paint  to  cover  the  four  walls 
and  ceiling  of  a  40  by  90  foot  area,  a 
second  room  30  by  20  feet,  and  a  20  by 
12  foot  hen  house,  he  paid  $36  for  ma¬ 
terial  and  $25  for  application. 

“I  had  the  spraying  done  late  in  .Au¬ 
gust,”  Morris  said,  “and  didn’t  have  to 
use  a  knock-down  spray  the  rest  of  the 
fly  season,  which  was  six  weeks.  For  the 
Rrst  month,  it  was  ver\'  effeetive,  and  for 
the  next  two  weeks  until  frost  I  would 
call  it  fairly  effective.  The  white  paint 
made  all  the  difference  in  the  world  as 
far  as  appearance  goes.  The  milk  in¬ 
spector  was  really  impressed  with  the 
clean  look  of  the  place  and  the  lack  of 
flies. 

“.\s  far  as  lasting  effect  goes,”  Morris 
continued,  “I  suspect  that  I’ll  have  to 


KOLOCIDE 

GIVES 

EFFECTIVE, 
ECONOMICAL 
CONTROL  of 


FU£Sr  UC£ 
VCKS,Fl£AS 

HIGHEST  KILL  POWER! 

Kolocide  is  a  new  triple-threat 
insecticide  for  livestock,  buildings 
and  grounds.  It  kills  more  tyfiesof 
flies,  also  lice,  ticks  and  fleas.  It 
gives  superior  control  on  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  hogs  and  horses — 
also  is  an  effective  general  spray 
to  rid  infested  areas  of  pests. 
Only  one  good  application  is 
needed  for  lice  or  ticks;  repeat 
every  two  to  four  weeks  for  fly 
control. 

Get  from  your  Niagara  dealer 
in  3  lb.  bags,  packed  8  to  a  carton. 
Wnte  for  Parasite  Control  Guide 

_  _  ^  •  Trod*  Mark 

-Niagara- 

CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

FOOD  MACHINEtr  AND  CHEMIUL  (OtFOIATION 


MIMIoport,  N.  Yw  Richmond, 
Calif.,  Jocksonvillo,  Tompo,  and 
Pompano,  Ro.,  Naw  Orlaant,  La., 
Craonvilla,  Miu.,Harling«n,T  •«., 
Pocot,  Tax.  Canadian  Artodala: 
NIAGARA  tRANO  SPRAY  CO.. 
LTD.,  Burlington,  Onl. 


Probably  you’ll  never  add  sea  cows 
to  your  herd,  but  remember  ...  a 
single  dairy  cow  gives  off  over  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  moisture  as  vapor  every  day. 
That’s  why  it’s  good  to  know  Rilco 
uses  waterproof  resorcinol  glue  in 
the  precision  manufacture  of  lami¬ 
nated  barn  and  utility  rafters.  Even 
under  water  this  glue  remains  strong 
and  absolutely  waterproof. 

And  Rilco  gives  you  this  important 


quality  feature  at  uo  increase  in  price! 
Look  for  ’’Exterior”  and  "Rilco” 
marked  on  every  rafter.  You’ll  then 
be  certain  of  getting  the  finest  Douglas 
Eir  permanently  bonded  with  water- 
proof  glue  into  an  engineered  one- 
piece  structural  member. 

There’s  a  Rilco  rafter  for  every 
type  and  size  farm  building.  Get 
money-saving  details  from  your  lum¬ 
ber  dealer  or  write  for  free  literature. 


UTILITY  BUILDING— Ideal  for  machinery  stor- 
age  because  there  are  no  posts  or  braces. 
Eosily  adapted  for  dairy  or  feeding  barn, 
poultry  and  hog  houses. 


TYPE  1  — Rofter  is  continuous  from  foundation 
to  roof  ridge— four  times  stronger  than  nailed 
framing. 


TYPE  2— This  rafter  is  firmly  anchored  to  the 
joist  and  sill  at  the  haymow  floor.  No  posts  or 
braces  in  hoy  storage  spoce. 


TYPE  4 — like  type  2,  but  gives  you  more  hay 
storage.  Frame  any  of  these  barns  in  less  than  a 
day — rafters  ore  factory  cut  and  drilled. 


2508  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 

e  Please  send  me  the  under-water  facts  about  Rilco 
Glued  Laminated  Rafters  for  □  barns  □  utility  buildings 


Address. 
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spiav  twice  during  the  summer.  I  could 
spray  once  with  the  paint  and  then  go 
o\er  it  with  just  insecticide,  but  with 
spraying  costs  what  they  are  I  think  it 
would  be  such  a  small  saving  that  I’ll 
use  the  paint  both  times.  One  drawback 
that  I  saw  was  that  when  the  sprayer  got 
through  he  had  not  only  covered  the  walls 
and  ceiling,  but  had  double  frostc'd  the 
light  bulbs  and  whited  out  the  window.” 

\  friend  of  Morris’,  who  lives  some 
20  miles  away,  had  the  same  job  done 
and  reported  that  the  job  was  not  nearly 
so  effective.  “Everything  looks  wonder¬ 
ful,”  he  told  Morris,  “but  I  could  have 
killed  almost  as  many  flies  with  white 
wash  as  far  as  I  can  see.” 

The  difference  between  the  two  jobs  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  due  to  a  difference  in  flies 
and  the  different  custom  sprayers  who 
applied  it.  Since  the  paint  is  loaded  with 
insecticides  that  are  related  to  DDT,  it 
won’t  ha\e  the  same  killing  power  with 
DDT  resistant  flic's  that  it  does  with  their 
weaker  cousins.  It  will  hold  the  common 
flies  in  check  while  the  supt'r-flies  are  de¬ 
stroyed  with  pyrethrum. 


Give  Them  the  Works 

Resistance  to  DDT  or  one  of  the  other 
chlorinated  compounds  usually  means 
that  the  flies  have  some  resistance  to  all 
of  them.  Their  resistance  will  van-  from 
one  t  ompound  to  another,  however,  and 
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touch  them  up  with  spray  the  next  time 
the  job  is  done. 

There  is  a  U.S.D.A.  recommendation 
against  using  certain  of  the  insecticides 
directly  on  animals.  DDT.  for  example, 
cannot  be  sprayed  onto  the  animal  be¬ 
cause  it  is  absorbed  by  the  animal  and 
can  be  found  in  its  milk  and  meat.  Lin¬ 
dane  may  only  be  used  once  or  twice  a 
year  for  louse  control. 

At  present  a  0.5  per  cent  methoxychlor 
water  suspension  is  recommended  as  an 
animal  spray  to  be  used  ever\-  two  or  three 
weeks  throughout  the  summer  and  early 
fall.  One  to  two  quarts  per  cow  of  this 
solution  should  do  the  trick  with  most  of 
the  spray  going  on  the  front  half  of  the 
animal:  the  cow’s  tail  discourages  the  flies 
in  the  rear  area. 

In  the  Southwest,  methoxychlor  con- 
certrations  higher  than  those  recom¬ 
mended  above  have  been  found  to  be 
practical  for  horn  fly  control  on  beef 
cattle.  If  this  higher  concentration  is 
used,  only  three-fourths  to  one  quart  per 
cow  is  required.  Calves  should  be  treated 
with  the  more  dilute  spray. 

In  spraying  cattle,  pressures  of  400 
pounds  or  more  are  necessary  to  force  the 
spray  under  the  hair.  If  a  hand  sprayer 
or  a  low  pressure  apparatus  is  used,  the 
spray  nozzle  should  be  held  close  to  the 
animal  for  thorough  wetting  and  more 
spray  will  have  to  be  applied. 

Birth  Control 

An  entomologist  with  a  mathematical 
frame  of  mind  once  calculated  the  poten¬ 
tial  offspring  of  a  single  female  fly  during 
one  season.  Assuming  the  fly  was  fer¬ 
tilized  and  laid  its  first  batch  of  eggs  in 
April,  and  that  all  these  and  subsequent 
eggs  hatched,  it  would  be  capable  of 
producing  the  astronomical  figure  of 
1 9 1 ,000,000,000,000,000,000  descendants 
by  September!  It  is  clear  that  spray 
alone  won’t  reduce  the  fly  population; 
fly  breeding  spots  must  be  eliminated  as 
part  of  the  program. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  houseflies 
arc  hatched  and  raised  in  manure. 
Though  horse  manure  is  the  worst,  hu¬ 
man  excrement  and  cow  manure  are  also 
sources  of  flics.  Since  it  takes  but  four 
to  five  days  for  fly  maggots  to  complete 
their  development,  all  material  in  which 
they  breed  should  be  disposed  of  twice 
a  week.  Manure  that  is  spread  over  the 
fields  dries  quickly  and  stops  being  a  fly 
incubator. 

When  found,  the  breeding  site  should 
be  sprayed  with  chlordane,  a  particularly 
potent  larva  killer,  and  then  cleaned  up. 
\Vith  proper  santitation,  flies,  whether 
they  are  super-flies  oi-  just  the  old  garden 
variety  flies,  can  be  lontrolled. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Richard  V^ein«;r.  a  furmer  research 
assistant  in  the  department  of  ifenetics  <if  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  at  present  produces  a  weekly  radio  pro¬ 
gram,  “The  Sound  oi  Science,"  heard  in  Wisconsin,  and 
IS  workinif  on  a  book  which  debunks  “cracker  barrel 
tcience”  beliefs.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City  and  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  has 
written  widely  for  scientific  publications. 


''American  Fence  spans 
two  lifetimes  in  our  family," 


•  “My  father  used  American  Fence 
with  such  good  results  that  I  have 
continued  to  use  it  all  my  life.’’  says 
Mr.  John  Holtkamp  of  West  Point, 
Iowa.  “We  have  miles  and  miles  of 
American  Fence  on  our  600-acre 
farm.  It’s  the  only  kind  I  use.  One 
stretch  has  been  in  constant  service 
for  over  40  years  and  it’s  still  tight 
and  strong.  I  believe  the  reason  for 
this  is  the  rust  resisting  wire  and 
the  solid  construction  of  the  steel 
corner  posts.”  . 

Mr.  Holtkamp  specializes  on 
Registered  Angus  cattle  and  sells 
about  100  head  a  year.  He  raises 


— soys  John  Holtkamp^ 
West  Pointy  Iowa. 


6  fyvorife  features 
of  American  Fence 

1.  Long  Life  Wires 

2.  Hinged  Joint 

3.  Tension  Curve 

4.  Full  Gauge  Wires 

5.  Correct  Spacing  of  Wires 

6.  Full  Length  and  Height 


I 


most  of  his  own  feed  and  averages 
about  70  to  80  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre. 

The  Holtkamp  farm  has  an  effi¬ 
cient  fence  layout  that  saves  hours 
of  work  daily  and  requires  very 
little  repair  work.  “In  fact,”  says 
Mr.  Holtkamp,  “with  my  boy  in  the 
army,  I  don’t  know  how  I’d  get  the 
work  done  without  good  fence.” 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  DIVISION,  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COMPANY 
GENERAL  OFFICES:  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

COLUMBIA  GENEVA  STEEL  DIVISION,  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  TENNESSEE  COAL  S  IRON  DIVISION,  FAIRFIELD,  ALA. 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


U*S*S  AMERICAN  FENCE 

There* s  more  American  Fence  in  use  than  any  other  brand! 

2-188 


BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

wean  more  pigs 

AVERAGE  SOW  AND  GILT  FAR¬ 
ROWED  9.75  PIGS  —  WEANED 
96%  OF  THEM! 


?S!1“ 

SetaiU. 


Production  rogisiry  figuro* 
ovor  o  S-yoor  pori^. 

Write  for  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  FREE 
copy  of  Breed  Maga- 
i  zine. 


AMERICAN  BERKSHIRE 
ASSOCIATION 

Oopt.  14,  601  W.  Monroo  Siroot 
SPRINOFICU),  lUINOIS 
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^Rusticraft  FENCE  CO 

^^AVIO  TtMDLtB-E*l.  l«IS-tOKIMC  RD,  MALVERN.  PA 


Gives  privacy  and  prelection —  _ 

Screens  out  objectionable  views.  | 

Provides  Indoor  privacy  outdoors.  ^ 

Write  for  Booklet  &  Prices  m 


Post  &  Rail  Fences  *  Woven  Picket  Fences 
Enqiisb  Hurdle  Fences 

Setf-Lochinq  Field  Gates  *  "Won't  Sag”  Farm  Gates 


Made  of  selected  hand  split  chestnut.  Rusti- 
craft  Post  &  Rail  Fence  is  the  most  practical 
farm  fence  used  throughout  America.  A 
strong,  attractive,  all-purpose  fence.  Lasts 
for  years,  free  of  any  upkeep  expense. 
Easy  to  erect.  Available  in  2,  3  or  4  rail 
types.  Matching  gates  in  many  widths. 

WOVEN  PICKET  FENCES 

A  practical  fence  of  great  charm,  which 
meets  many  needs.  Available  in  two  styles, 
either  French  Chestnut  saplings  (Imported), 
or  woven  Cedar  (Domestic).  Also  in  two 
types,  CLEFT  {Va”  space  between  pickets)  or 
CLOSE  (pickets  butted  tight  together).  Made 
in  several  heights. 


^P^EVS  fARMALL^ 


YOU  BET! 


WITH 


m  ^  A  «  M  jr 

AA  N 
■  D  W  W 

'"job^seketed 

SPEEDS 


Save  up  to  3  hours  every  day  in  the  field.  Cut  tractor  operating  costs  as  much 
as  with  M  and  W  9-speed  transmission.  Adds  4  field  speeds  where  you  need 
them  most  ...  (6,  7^,  9^,  11  mph).  Unit  entirely  inside  transmission  .  .  . 
nothing  to  interfere  with  mounted  implements  ...  no  change  in  pulley  or 

road  speeds. 


EXTRA  POWER 
ADD-P0wiR"^;il^I°,1vtS 

Plow  wirti  oose  . . .  smoothor,  quioter  opera* 
tion.  Weight*balan€ed«  olufninufn  pistons^  holf 
the  weight,  more  displocemeot,  odd  hp.  to 
your  M  or  H.  Chrome  rings  for  longer  life. 
Individuolly  motched  ond  morked  sets. 
UNCONDITIONAIIY  GUARANTEED 


You  sacrifice  nothing  .  .  .  You  gain 
4  new  “job-selected”  speeds.  Origi¬ 
nal  gear  quality.  Forced  lubrication 
to  pilot  bearing  eliminates  75%  of 
transmission  trouble.  Eliminates 
"clashing”  in  road  gear.  Uncondi¬ 
tionally  guaranteed. 

AvaHablt  for  oH  Farmoll  M's,  H's  or  MD's. 
Write  for  addross  of  doalor  noarost  you. 


MS W  GEAR  CO., ANCH^at 


^  $  $  MAKE  MORE  MONEY  WITH  $  $  $ 


SHORTHORNS  or  POLIEO  SHORTHORNS 

(naTURAILY  HORNLESS) 


For  Breeding  •  For  Feeding 
For  Crossbreeding! 


America's  oldest  and  most  profltable  breed 
of  cattle  offer  Rreater  sise.  fastest  Rains, 
quiet,  easy-handllnS  dispositions  and 
widest  adaptability.  Check  modern 
Shorthorn  and  Polled  Shorthorn 
performance  records  Includlns  carlot  and 
single  steer  Grand  Championships 
OVER  ALL  BREEDS. 

Get  the  facts  about  Shorthorns.  Polled 
Shorthorns,  or  both.  Write  us  for  Illus¬ 
trated  literature  and  lists  of  member-breeders 
who  can  supply  you  with  seed  stock  at  reasonable  costa. 


AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

DEPT.  FO,  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  lUINOIS 


The  breed  that  is  "BEST  IN  eVtUY  WEIGH'* 


SPUDS  M.AKE  GOOD  STOCK  FEED 
(Continued  from  page  43) 

I  says  “We  have  gotten  satisfaeton.-  gains 
and  adequate  finish  on  our  steers  by  feed¬ 
ing  oats  straw  and  whole  fresh  potatoes 
'  alone  in  a  160-180  day  feeding  period.” 

“We  like  to  add  either  grain  or  one 
pound  of  protein  to  this  basal  ration, 
howe\er.  because  the  gains  are  a  little 
I  greater,  the  carcass  is  marbled  better,  and 
I  our  steers  on  these  rations  usually  sell 
i  about  .iOe  per  hundred  higher  than  those 
on  straight  potatoes  and  straw.  When  we 
!  add  both  grain  and  protein  to  the  basal 
ration  our  profits  are  not  increased  enough 
to  pay  the  added  cost. 

“Don’t  ask  me  why  we  can  get  gains 
of  two  pounds  or  more  on  a  ration  as  low 
in  protein  as  oats  straw,  potatoes  and 
I  grain,  beiausi'  I  don’t  know  the  answer. 

!  I  just  know  it  happens. 

"In  our  little  experiment  we  fed  alfalfa 
hay  with  the  potatoes,  but  our  margins 
are  much  higher  with  straw  and  we  have 
no  trouble  with  scours. 

“In  our  initial  trial  we  tried  slicing  the 
potatoes  for  one  lot  of  steers.  We  thought 
this  might  make  them  more  palatable  and 
prevent  trouble  from  choking.  Experience 
proved  that  choking  is  not  a  factor, 
though,  so  slicing  didn’t  prove  beneficial 
from  that  standpoint:  also,  slicing  seemed 
to  reduce  the  palatability  of  the  potatoes 
so  that  the  steers  would  reject  them  if  fed 
in  large  quantities.  We  have  never  had 
this  trouble  \Nith  fresh  whole  potatoes. 
They  eat  all  we  give  them. 

“The  grain  in  our  oats  straw,  potatoes, 
grain  ration  is  70' r  barley  and  30G  oats. 
The  straw  is  fed  ad  lib.  The  potatoes  are 
fed  as  much  as  80  pounds  per  head  per 
day,  morning,  noon  and  night  in  equal 
portions.  The  concentrate  or  grain  is 
sprinkled  over  the  potatoes,  not  for  palat¬ 
ability,  but  to  get  a  more  ecjuitable  distri¬ 
bution.  Honemeal,  salt  and  water  are 
available  at  all  times.” 


Management  on  Potatoes 

Then  as  to  management,  which,  after 
all,  in  the  majority  of  eases  is  the  deciding 
factor  between  success  and  failure,  Fausch 
continues: 

“We  like  to  get  our  steers  on  feed  the 
first  week  in  October,  because  that  allows 
us  time  to  get  tlu-m  accustomed  to  pota- 
tex'S  before  lold  weather.  If  the  steers  tend 
to  scour  a  little  from  the  elTeet  of  large 
quantities  of  potatoes,  they  will  really  feel 
it  in  cold  weather.  So  we  get  them  early 
and  increase  the  potatex's  vers-  slowly.  By 
the  time  our  se\  ere  winter  comes  we  have 
had  them  on  maximum  feed  of  fresh 
potatoes  for  some  time  and  we  don’t  have 
any  trouble. 

“Choking  has  given  us  no  trouble.  In 
the  first  place,  we  don’t  let  our  steers  get 
hungry,  so  they  don’t  gulp  down  the  pota¬ 
toes.  .\nother  precaution  we  take  is  in 
having  a  2  x  6  plank  about  two  feet  above 
the  feed  bunk  running  parallel  with  the 
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trough  so  that  when  the  steers  are  eating  | 
they  eannot  throw  their  heads  up  as  they  | 
ehew. 

Seouring  is  the  biggest  difficulty  with 
potato  feeding  if  large  quantities  are  con¬ 
sumed.  Their  high  moisture  eontent  causes  ' 
them  to  be  quite  laxative.  As  already  in¬ 
dicated.  we  avoid  scouring  by  getting  our  | 
stock  accustomed  to  the  potatoes  in  good  j 
weather  and  by  building  up  the  quantity 
slowly.  Good  quality  hay  tends  to  increase 
the  laxative  effect  of  the  potatoes  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  favor  oats 
straw  over  the  hay. 

“Feeding  in  small  lots  of  about  ten 
steers  each  seems  an  advisable  plan.  too. 

It  is  easier  to  wateh  the  progress  being 
made  and  to  spot  any  that  are  having 
trouble.  Another  point  here  is  that  while 
the  other  steers  are  learning  to  like  po¬ 
tatoes.  a  greedy  one  will  not  be  able  to 
get  sueh  an  overdose  as  he  might  if  he 
had  access  to  all  the  potatoes  b(‘ing  of¬ 
fered  to  a  larger  group.” 

Cattle  on  the  ration  outlined  above  can 
be  expected  to  gain  around  two  pounds 
a  day  and  will  finish  out  a  good  firm  car¬ 
cass  with  satisfactory-  marbling  and  desir¬ 
able  color  in  the  fat  and  lean.  Describing 
the  carcases  of  a  group  of  choice  steers 
fed  at  the  Northwest  Station,  professor 
P.  A.  .\nderson  of  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  says: 

“These  carcasses  were  well  eovered 
with  good,  bright  fat  and  the  color  of  the  ' 
lean  was  good.  The  eye  muscle  was  uni- 
fonnly  large  and  marbled.  This  lot  was 
the  most  outstanding  of  all  lots  and  very- 
acceptable.  They  would  b('  highly-  sale¬ 
able  in  any  beef  market.” 

These  steers  had  dressed  out  60.2''r  and  ' 
sold  for  $.36.50  a  hundred. 

Fausch  states  that  the  station’s  control  | 
lot  of  steers  (steers  fed  on  hay  and  grain  I 
rations)  have  consistently-  dressed  out  j 
about  one  per  cent  lower  than  the  po-  | 
tato-fed  steers  and  ranked  below  them  in 
fat  covering.  They  w-ert-  paunt  hier  than  \ 
the  potato-fed  steers,  also.  , 

Dairy  Cattle  Do  Well  Too 

So  much  for  beef  feeding.  How-  about 
dairy  cattle?  Again,  the  answer  seems  to 
b<‘,  potatoes  are  a  good  feed.  The  prin-  | 
cipal  problem  here  seems  to  be  in  getting  i 
a  steady  supply  of  the  spuds  for  the  cows,  j 
The  cows  like  them  and  they  produce  a 
good  flow  of  milk,  which  is  rather  shar|ily- 
(urtailed  if  the  potatoes  become  scarce 
and  another  feed  has  to  be  substituted  in 
the  ration.  j 

Mike  Skibiski,  who  operates  the  Skibi- 
ski  Produce  Company  at  Sunderland,  ' 
Massachusetts,  where  he  grows,  stores  and 
deals  in  potatoes  and  onions,  has  a  steady- 
demand  for  his  culls  at  all  times.  Daii-y- 
men  were  paying  from  50  to  70(-  a  hun¬ 
dred  for  them  at  his  farm  all  last  winter. 
These  dairymen  want  to  be  assured  of  a 
steady  supply,  that  is,  for  at  least  two  or 
three  months,  and  for  that  reason  he  had 
to  turn  dow  n  a  good  many  of  them  right 


In  hard,  compacted,  root-bound  sod  too 


tough  to  plow  —  right  on  to  “muck’' 
soils  so  spongy  that  even  a  disk  can't 
work  them  satisfactorily — the  SEAMAN 


Self-Propelled  TILLER  is  often  the  only 


Even  an  inexperienced  operator  can  easily 
work  the  SEAMAN  close  to  fences,  convert 
valuable  land  to  production,  eliminate  fence 
line  weeds. 


SEAMAN 


be  done! 


TILER 


Those  rugged  or  unusual  jobs  ore  em¬ 
phatic  proof  of  the  efficiency  and 
versatility  of  the  SEAMAN,  But  remem¬ 
ber,  the  SEAMAN  also  pays  off  solidly 
in  week-in,  week-out  routine  tillage. 
With  the  SEAMAN  you 

“finish  more  acres  per  day 
“  generally  prepare  a  seed-bed  in 
only  one  trip 

“  cut  your  tillage  labor  costs 
“  cut  per  acre  operating  costs 

And  the  SEAMAN  gives  you  more: 
“just  the  right  tilth  (medium, 
fine  or.  coarse)  -for  your  soils 
and  crops 

“greater  humus  development 
“uniform  distribution  of  fertilizers 
and  cover  crops  through  entire 
seed-bed 

“ideal  soil  aeration 
“erosion  resistant  tillage 
“  better  seed  germination 
“unhampered  root  development 

So,  add  up  those  benefits  of  SEAMAN- 
tillage.  Calculate  what  they  will  be 
worth  to  you  on  your  farm  .  .  .  There's 
just  one  answer.  Get  a  SEAMAN  — 
now! 


y  /  Low 

Cost 

Electrified  Screens 


Gardner  Manufacturing  Co. 

3652  Barstov^  St.,  Horicon,  Wis 


iThe  Safest  and  best 
all-season  protection 
against  fiies  and 
insect  pests 


Curtiss  Candy  Breeding 
Farms  illustrate  the  point 


Curtiss 

IMproved  Stud  Service 


The  home  of  the  foundation  herd*  of 
Holstein,  Guernsey,  Brown  Swiss,  Ayr¬ 
shire*,  Jersey,  Milking  Shorthorns, 
Aberdeen-Angus,  and  Scotch  Shorthorn* 
producing  the  sire*  used  in  the  nation¬ 
wide  IMproved  stud  service. 

Cary,  Illinois 


fiY  PLACING  Gardner  electrified  screens 
over  strategic  windows  and  on  entrance  doors, 
pesky  flies  that  bedevil  stock  and  contaminate, 
can  all  but  be  eliminated.  These  durable  screens 
operate  twenty-four  hours  a  day  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  for  a  current  cost  of  a  few  pennies  per 
month.  They  will  deliver  years  of  safe,  trouble- 
free  service.  Curtiss  Candy  Breeding  Farms, 
along  with  many  other  outstanding  establish¬ 
ments,  have  been  Gardner  equipped  since  1943 
without  any  replacement  required.  Initial  cost 
is  comparable  to  what  you  would  spend  in  one 
year  to  combat  flies  by  other  methods.  Gardner 
engineers  will  gladly  prepare  recommendations 
for  your  needs  —  without  obligation.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  full  information. 


at  the  beginning:  of  the  season  as  he  knew 
his  supplies  wouldn’t  permit  spreading 
through  too  many  hands.  In  that  elimate 
the  fresh  potatoes  can  be  easily  kept 
sacked  in  the  barn  for  three  and  four 
weeks. 

It  is  best  to  keep  the  potatoes  some¬ 
where  other  than  in  the  milking  shed  and 
to  feed  them  after  milking  to  avoid  any 
possibility  of  off-flavor  in  the  milk. 

Potato  silage  has  been  found  to  be 
about  equal  to  corn  silage  in  feed  value 
when  used  for  dair\-  cattle,  but  farmers 
are  usually  cautioned  against  feeding 
more  than  about  four  pounds  of  either 
fresh  potatoes  or  potato  silage  per  100 
pounds  live  weight  of  the  cattle. 

A  few  fanners  cook  their  potatoes  be¬ 
fore  feeding  them  to  their  cows,  but  this 
is  not  at  all  necessary  and  simply  adds  to 
the  expense. 

Hogs  Get  Fat  on  Potatoes 

In  feeding  hogs,  however,  cooked  po¬ 
tatoes  do  seem  to  be  superior  to  the  raw 
ones,  though  even  here  there  seems  to  be 
some  division  of  opinion.  R.  E.  Davis, 
.Animal  Nutritionist  at  U.S.D..\.’s  Belts- 
ville  Experiment  Station,  for  instance,  is 
one  who  feels  that  there  are  still  a  lot 
of  unanswered  questions  when  it  comes  to 
feeding  raw  potatoes  to  swine. 

“Everxthing  so  far  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  potatoes  should  be  cooked,”  he 
admits.  “But  when  they  make  up  only  a 
relatively  small  part  of  the  diet,  raw  po¬ 
tatoes  may  be  fed  just  as  successfully  to 
hogs  as  cooked  potatoes.” 

The  cooking  presents  a  problem  of  its 
own,  of  course.  Mashed,  French  fries,  or 
.Au  Gratin  for  a  few  hundred  hogs  is  no 
small  order.  The  more  common  way  of 
accomplishing  this  feat  is  by  steaming 
them  in  kettles  or  drums  or  even  in  the 
b<'d  of  a  truck  in  which  steam  pipes  have 
been  laid. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  cooked  po¬ 
tatoes  replace  not  more  than  one-half  of 
the  grain  ordinarily  fed  in  the  ration. 
They  should  be  fed  in  a  well-balanced 
ration  containing  an  ample  protein  sup¬ 
plement  and  minerals.  They  may  be  fed 
at  the  rate  of  two  to  four  pounds  of  po- 
tatot'S  per  pound  of  grain.  In  Europe, 
especially  in  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Scot¬ 
land,  cooked  fiotatoes  are  fed  regularly 
to  hogs,  the  only  feed  available  in  many 
localities.  .Almost  every  farmer  has  avail¬ 
able  cooking  or  steaming  facilities  at  his 
local  creamery.  .A  cooked  potaio,  stored 
on  straw  in  a  trench  and  covered  with  a 
foot  of  soil,  will  keep  well  for  two  years. 

Dehydrated  potatoes,  in  balanced  ra¬ 
tions,  have  a  feed  value  comparable  to 
that  of  the  common  grains  when  used  for 
feeding  pigs. 

Philip  Schaefer,  who  has  had  good  luck 
with  potatoes  and  pigs  out  at  Monte 
Vista,  Colorado,  says  he  cooks  up  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  se\en  parts  potatoi's  to  one  part 
barley.  He  puts  the  potatoes  in  his  cooker, 
covers  them  with  water  and  seals  the  top 


W*! equipment  FOR 

ftkU  I  *  *  "  "  I/UIM,  GARDEN,  HOME,  etc. 

•  •  •  PLASTIC  PIPE  ft  .a 

For  handlinqcoM  water  and  watlMiolarm.  8l  If  Vp 
irrigation,  droinaq*.  lawn  sprinkler  and  1 1  «  ffT 

c^pss^ountry  systems.  The  answer  to  your  II  fill  j 

pipe  problems.  Low  cosL  light  weight  long  life..  Ill  III/  j 
[  I  Send  lor  bulletin  No.  GP^ _ fj\ll  j 

•  •  •  IRRIGATION  TUBES,  clear  plastic  ^ 

Water  where  you  want  it  by  syphon  action. 

Light  weight,  eosily  handled.  Sores  labor, 
water  and  soU. 

I  1  Send  lor  bulletin  No.  GPSSS-l 

•  •  •  PLANT  PROTECTORS,  clear  plastic 
lor  lorm  and  homo  gardens,  window  boxes. 

etc.  Stort  plants  and  seeds  early  and  grow 
them  taster.  ^*^‘**1 

7  inch  size.  $3.00  doz.  10  in»SS.40doz. 

Send  lor  bulletin  GP502A 

•  •  •  WHEEL  BARROWS 

Low  cost  garden  wheel  barrows.  Steel  and 
wood  concrete  and  general  purpose.  Con* 

Crete  mixers.  11 g 

No.  4  Eastern  Garden.  11  by  26*^3  in..  SlTUT^^^R^Hk 

□.  Sond  lor  buUotin  GP559 

•  •  •  SUPER-AIR  INFLATING 

lor  larmors.  motorists,  truckers.  Hts  any  cor.  SU 

truck  or  tractor.  Up  to  100  lbs.  prossur*. 

Pump^J^s*  and  pressure  gauge,  complete.  S5.85. 

n  Send  lor  bulletin  GPS61 _ 

•  •  •  PREPO  TORCH 

Irutont  flame  lor  hundreds  ol  uses.  lust  turn 
the  Tolee  and  light  No  pumping,  no  prim- 
ing,  no  pouring.  Throw.away  fuel  container. 

Complete  Master  outfit  $14.98. 

|~1  Send  tor  buUetin  GPS58 _ 

•  •  •  STOP-A-DRAFT 

Easily  irutoUed  on  bottom  ol  doors.  Works  ^  ^ 

automatically.  Guards  health,  saves  heat  ^ 

and  li^  fits  any  door.  36  to  40  inch  size.  S3.7S^^  ^ 

n  Send  ter  bulletin  GP558A 

•  •  •  DOOR  SLIDES  DRAWER  ROLLEI^  Q| 

No  more  sticking  or  binding  doors  and  draw-  |ri^gc>|  Xlk 
ers.  All  types  lor  any  installation.  1 

□  Send  lor  bulletin  GPSSO  IJ 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLY  CO 


1400  N.  Washington  St  Phone  4870  Marion,  Ind. 

'  West  Coast  Branch  -  — 

2377  California  Are.  Phone  4-1710  Long  Beach,  ColiL 


IN  THE  SHADE 

BRAHMANS 

ON  THE  RANGE! 

Brahmans 
graze  more, 
gain  more  — 
in  summer's 
long  hot  days. 

Proven  by 
U.S.D.A.  tests. 

AMERICAN 
BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

1208  LOUISIANA  •  HOUSTON  2,  TEXAS 


with  barley  and  lets  them  come  to  a  boil. 
After  they  cool,  he  feeds  them  in  troughs. 
His  hogs  are  always  ready  to  eat  this  con¬ 
coction,  and  thrive  on  it.  He  has  never 
had  any  losses  that  might  have  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  it. 

Sheep  do  well  on  potatoes,  too.  With 
good  legume  hay  and  grain,  fattening 
lambs  can  be  fed  one  to  two  pounds  of 
potatoes  per  head  per  day.  Ewes  have  no 
trouble  in  handling  whole  raw  potatoes 
and  up  to  lambing  time  can  be  fed  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  per  day 
along  with  good  legume  hay.  After  the 
lambing  the  daily  ration  of  potatoes 
should  b('  increased  to  about  four  pounds. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  practice  of  feeding  I 
potatoes  to  ewes  after  lambing  increases 
lactation  to  the  point  where  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  lambs  are  saved. 

A  word  of  caution  should  be  added 
here  regarding  frozen,  sunburned,  decom¬ 
posed,  green  and  sprouted  potatoes.  Some 
authorities  claim  that  such  tubers  contain 
dangerous  (juantities  of  a  poisonous  ma¬ 
terial  called  solanin  and  should,  therefore, 
not  be  fed  to  stock.  Davis,  at  Beltsville, 
says  he’s  not  sure  whether  solanin  has  this 
toxic  effect  or  not.  .And  Fausch  says,  “It 
is  foolhardy  to  go  out  of  your  way  to 
cause  trouble  for  yourself,  so  I  am  not 
advocating  feeding  potatoes  of  poor  quali¬ 
ty,  We  have,  however,  fed  C|uantities  of 
badly  rotted  potatoes,  also  potatoes  with 
long  sprouts  and  potatoes  which  had  been 
frozen  and  later  thawed.  In  general,  I 
think  if  a  potato  is  good  enough  so  a 
steer  will  pick  it  up  and  cat  it,  it  probably 
won’t  cause  him  any  trouble.” 

They’re  your  stock,  so  take  your  choice, 
but  don’t  say  that  solanin  wasn’t  men¬ 
tioned. 

Comparative  Values 

Comparative  feeding  values  for  steers, 
as  reported  by  the  Minnesota  station, 
ranged  from  59.63c  to  73.23c  per  hundred 
pounds  when  compan-d  to  barley  at  $1.50 
per  bushel,  oats  at  85c,  linseed  meal  at 
$70  per  ton. 

i'hc  comparative  feeding  value  of  fresh 
potatoes  is  figured  at  approximately  the 
following  rates: 

100  pounds  of  shelled  corn  equals  450 
pounds  of  fresh  potatoes. 

100  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  equals  300 
pounds  of  fresh  potatoes. 

100  pounds  of  corn  silage  equals  100 
pounds  of  fresh  potatoes. 

100  pounds  of  mixed  grain  equals  350 
pounds  of  cooked  potatoes  when 
fed  2  to  1  with  the  grain  to  swine. 

28  pounds  of  alfalfa  and  12  pounds 
of  barley  equal  100  pounds  of  fresh 
potatoes  for  lamb  feeding. 


pays  to  your 
cow  a n d 

yards  spread 

the  manure 
day  you 
the 

you  com- 
ply  pro- 

—you  get  up  to  SO’e 
more  plant  food 
and  soil  building 
values  from  fresh 
manure  than  from 
old  dried  or  rotted  ^ 
manure. 

Cobey  Power  Driven  Spreaders  make  it 
possible  to  spread  manure  the  year 
around  —  any  day  your  tractor  can  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  fields. 


1,  The  most  efficient  manure 
spreader  you  can  buy. 


By  removing  the  shredder- 
spreaders,  it  is  a  self-un¬ 
loading  wagon 


mPB  m  3  Si2£s 


ISO  Bushel— The  world's  largest 
100  Bushel  —  Standard-Medium  size 
7S  Bushel  —  For  small  farms  or  herds 
No  other  spreaders  have  oil  the  modern  profit- 
making  features  that  Cobey  Power  Driven 
Spreaders  give  you.  Send  for  literature  and 
dealer's  name  today  — 

THE  COBEY  CORPORATION 
DEPT.  FQ-62,  GALION,  OHIO 


3.  By  adding  extension  sides 
you  have  the  best  chopped 
foroge  wagon,  because  it 
unloads  from  the  bottom 
of  the  load. 


THE  COBEY  CORP.,  DEPT.  FQ-62,  GALION,  OHIO 
Please  send  literature  and  dealer's  address 
where  I  can  see  Cobey  Spreaders  and  other 
implements  checked. 


Q  Power  Driven  Spreaders 
Q  Convertible  Farm  Wagons 
Q  Wagon  Gear  and  Boxes 
Q  Spring  Tooth  Harrows 
n  Hydraulic  Lift  Discs 
l~l  Disc  Harrows 
[~|  Pulverizers 
Q  Rotary  Hoes  ^ 


Nome. 


Address. 


CUT  GRASS  SILAGE  FASTSR 

•  ••Keep  your  sickle  bars  sharper 


iLANTURrNDERl 


•  This  low-cost,  sturdy 
machine  grinds  sickle  bars  one  to  seven  feet 
long  . .  .  produces  a  uniform  edge,  maintains 
proper  bevel . . .  extends  life  of  sickle.  Keeps 
sickles  in  tip-top  shape  . . .  speeds  up  grass 
and  weed-cutting  jobs.  Successfully  used  for 
over  four  years  by  farmers,  ranchers,  county 
highway  and  park  maintenance  men. 

ONE  MAN  OPERATES  IT  — No  skill  is  required 
to  operate  the  Lantz  Sickle  Grinder.  Grinding 
stone  is  mounted  in  a  swinging  arm  . .  .  grinds 
coming  and  going.  Spring-loaded  table  keeps 
sickle  section  against  stone.  Two  stones  of 
different  angles  are  available. 

Grinder  is  drilled  for  mounting  on  wall  or 
bench.  Available  with  electric  motor  ...  or  can 
be  used  with  gasoline  engine  for  field  work. 


Coming  and  Going 


WRITE  for  descriptive  literature  today.  Built 
by  the  manufacturers  of  Lantz  Kutter- 
Kolter  and  Flexible-Grapple  Hay  Forks. 


LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  $-58,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
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I  WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

PEIRS0N.^^M00RE 


INC. 


LEXINGTON  KENTUCKY 

The  first  farm  drier  to  be 
Underwriters  Laboratories  Approved 


WITH  THE 

NATION'S  BEST 


ALL  PURPOSE  FARM  DRIER 


•  Harvest  Independent  of  Weather! 

•  Dry  Out  and  Store  Without  Loss! 
•  Preserve  Food  Values! 

You  can  handle  corn  and  small  grains  with  peak 
efficiency  and  large  savings  by  using  a  P-M  All  l‘ur- 
lN>se  Drier  on  your  farm  Yields  per  acre  are  higher 
iKcause  field  losses  are  negligible  New  late-matur- 
ing  hybrids  with  greater  production  can  l>e  used 
successfully  .  .  .  and  fields  are  clear  early  for  safe 
planting  of  cover  crops. 

Farmers  say:  **Tke  Peirson^Moore  Drier 
pays  for  itself  in  one  season.** 

Your  existing  farm  buildings  can  be 
inexi>ensively  adapted  for  drying  of 
corn,  small  grain,  hay  and  other  crops. 

I*-M  Driers  are  made  in  large  and 
’^inall  sizes,  and  are  easy  and  economi¬ 
cal  to  ojierate. 


I 


THE  DUAL  PURPOSE  STORY 


JST. 

PLACE 
RED  POLL 


Dairy  Herd 
Group  in  1951 
National  Show 


Thlv  group  exhiblteti  from  herd  that  averages  over  325 
iMtunds  hutterfat  per  year,  tow  at  extreme  left  Is  Grand 
4  hampton  w*lth  four  records,  averaging  8496  lbs.  milk. 
riH9.6  lbs.  hutterfat. 


Here  is  the  amazing  dual  purpose  story — ten 
of  eleven  steer  carcasses  grown  on  grass, 
finished  with  short  full  feed  at  a  midwestern 
universitv,  graded  U.  S.  Choice,  dressed  over 
60'~r  .  At  same  time,  all  mature  AR  cows 
qualified  in  1951  averaged  8626.1  lbs.  milk, 

.355.3  lbs.  hutterfat.*  i - 

I  With  Red  Poll 

GET  IN  ON  THE  NEWS  Bi-Monthly 

•  I  .  .1  Publicotion 

rast  growing  breed  magazine.  I 

edited  for  breeder-grower  of  Red  Poll  cattle,  reports 
sales,  shows,  meetings,  trade  news,  current  milk  rec¬ 
ords.  Features  authoritative  articles  on  profitable  pro¬ 
duction  of  meat  and  milk. 


SAMPLE  COPY  FREE — Regular  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  $1  per  year;  $2.50  three  years:  $5 
six  years.  Write  today  for  full  information. 

RED  POLL  CAHLE  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 

327S-P  Holdregc  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

•Always  Red,  Naturally  HomleKS.  profitable 
Milk  A  Meat  Production. 


THE  RED  POLLS 
(Continued  from  page  67) 

beef  production.  He  follows  much  the 
same  type  of  eow-calf  plan  so  popular 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  in  that  he 
sells  the  calves  right  off  the  cows  in  the 
fall,  roughing  the  cows  through  the  win¬ 
ter  until  the  next  calf  crop  comes  along. 

“I  can  keep  two  Red  Polls  on  what 
just  one  big  dairy  cow  will  eat,”  says 
George  Rice.  And  his  cows  are  always 
in  good  flesh,  even  at  the  tag  end  of 
winter  when  most  stock  begins  to  look 
about  ready  to  throw  in  the  towel. 

Crossing  Brahman  with  Red  Polls.  T. 
\V.  Patton,  of  Cedar  Hill,  Texas,  was  well 
on  the  way  to  developing  a  type  of  beef 
rattle  well  adapted  to  southern  grazing. 
He  called  these  Southland  Cattle.  Re¬ 
cently  he  sold  his  entire  herd  to  J.  D. 
Kir\en.  of  Waxahachie,  Texas,  who  is 
canying  on  the  strain.  Patton’s  breeding 
plan  was  to  use  a  gray  Brahman  bull  on 
Red  Poll  cows  for  a  first  cross;  the  gray 
was  used  because  of  the  exceptionally 
good  individuality  of  this  particular  bull. 
The  resulting  heifers  were  bred  to  a  red 
Brahman  bull  for  the  second  cross  and 
the  heifers  from  that  breeding  were  fin¬ 
ally  to  be  mated  to  a  Red  Poll  bull. 

Patton  realized  in  starting  this  breeding 
pattern  that  the  desired  results  would  be 
slow  in  coming:  so.  early  in  the  experi¬ 
ment,  he  gave  southern  ranchers  this  ad¬ 
vice  : 

‘“The  straight  Red  Poll-Brahman  cross 
ran’t  be  beaten.  It  is  easy  to  handle. 
Ideally  a  good  Brahman  bull  used  on 
good  Red  Poll  cows  is  the  thing.  The 
only  objection  I  have  to  doing  it  the  other 
way  around  is  that  it  involves  waiting  for 
the  cross-bred  heifers  to  come  into  pro¬ 
duction  before  the  advantage  of  the  Red 
Poll’s  milk  production  is  made  evident. 
Red  Poll  cows  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
though.  So  I  would  advise  the  commer¬ 
cial  cattleman  who  is  using  pure-bred 
Brahman  rows  to  get  a  good,  registered 
Red  Poll  hull  and  start  using  him.  The 
results  will  be  surprising.  ...  I  could 
stop  on  this  first  cross  and  top  anything 
that  I  have  seen  in  beef  cattle  for  this 
part  of  the  country.” 

While  Red  Polls  are  ejuite  able  to  make 
themselves  at  home  in  the  severe  winters 
of  northern  Minnesota,  they  also  thrive 
in  semi-tropical  elimes.  They  are  a  ver\- 
popular  breed  in  South  Africa  ^nd  are 
bi'coming  well  thought  of  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  they  are  also  being  crossed 
with  Brahmans. 

H.  Keith  Coxe.  who  manages  the  Rey¬ 
nolds  Farms  at  St.  .Ann.  Jamaica.  B.W.I., 
says  that  twenty-five  years  of  experience 
have  convinced  him  that  in  his  part  of  the 
West  Indies  nothing  is  more  profitable 
than  a  Red  Poll-Brahman  cross.  He  likes 
a  cross  that  is  Yq  Brahman  and  Ys  R<“d 
Poll.  “In  a  pure  bred  herd,”  he  says,  “as 
time  goes  on  the  animals  get  smaller  and 


DOUBLE 
PERFECTION 
UNDEFEATED 
CHAMPION 
1941 

MEADOWBROOK  FARMS 

Invite  You  To  Investisate 
Our  Herd  of  Red  Roll  Cattle 

HERD  FOUNDED  1890 

WRITE  OR  COME 


I  HUGH  K.  POPE 

I  PHONE  32563— yORKVILLE,  ILL. 


!  Undefeated  1948  get  of  sire  group  by  M.  L.  P.  Pat  Again  AR. 

I  His  gets  were  undefeated,  also  in  1944-47.  Pat  Again  AR  sired 

I  more  national  show  winner*  and.  at  the  same  time,  more  Ad¬ 

vanced  Registry  daughters  than  any  bull  of  his  time. 

I  .Xvalon  breediriK  is  Reel  Poll  hreedinK  at  its  l>est — proven 
for  tyiie  -proven  for  profitable  meat  and  milk  production. 
More  national  Grand  ('bainpions.  more  Junior  Champion^ 
.  and  blue  ribbon  winners  lia\e  carried  the  Aval<Mi  and  Sunny 
Brook  names  than  any  others.  Avalon  hulls  head  many  of 
the  nation’s  lietter  herds. 

ti  ritr  for  full  information  and  prices — or  visit  the  farm 

AVALON  FARM 

"The  Prefl*  with  a  Record" 

A.  E.  MILLER  &  SON  RFD  4-Q  COLUMBUS.  WISCONSIN 


OHIO  RED  POLL  BREEDERS 
loth  ANHIVERSARY  SALE 

GREENVILLE.  OHIO 
Sept.  13,  1952  —  12:30  P.  M. 

20  Breeders  consigning  cattle 
50  Head:  Cows,  Heifers,  Bulls 

Ohio  is  one  of  the  leading  slate!,  in  number,  and  quality 
of  Red  Polls  as  proven  by  shows  and  milk  records. 

Sponsored  by: 

RED  POLL  CATTLE  CLUB  OF  OHIO,  INC. 

For  Catalog  Write: 

RED  POLL  CATTLE  CLUB  OF  OHIO 
T.  W.  Fittpotrfek  —  Secy.-Treos. 

304  Shermon  Ave.  Hamilton,  Ohio 


Your  Family  Deserves 
THE  FINEST 


SAFffAKV 

Home  Milk  and  Cream 
PASTfUHIZtk 

lithe  only  home  pasteuriz¬ 
er  with  MOTOR-DRIVEN 
AGITATOR  and  ALL- 
OVER  WATER  BATH 
HEATING  and  COOLING 
for  complete  bacteria  kill 
and  better  flavor... featurea 
repaired  in  commercial 
paateurizen.  Be  sure  you 

fret  the  flnestt  Your  fami- 
y’l  health  depends  on  it! 
er  on  provtntidn  of  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  SAFGARD! 
milk  •home  diotatet  SafgartI  Division 

and  dttailt  ^10  Day  Grand  Sheet  Metal  Preducte  Co. 
TRIAL  OFFER!  2503  W.  24th  St..  Chicago  8.  III. 


TUBE  STOODITE 

protects  all  your 
farm  tools  from  wear! 

This  free  FARM  HARD-FACING 
HANDBOOK  fells  how!  Write  for 
yoor  copy  today.  —  _ 


STOODY  COMPANY 

HITS  E.  SlaisM  Are.,  Wkittier,  Calif. 
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smaller  in  the  tropics.  Our  answer  to  that 
is  to  breed  Brahman  into  them  to  keep  up 
their  weight  and  give  the  neeessarv-  resist¬ 
ance  to  hot  elimate  and  the  various  pests 
which  attack  them. 

“What  makes  the  Red  Poll-Brahman  so 
attractive  is  that  it  is  a  splendid  dual  pur¬ 
pose  animal,  giving,  for  the  tropics,  a  good 
supply  of  milk,  and  rearing  calves  without 
any  trouble.  Recently  we  sold  steers  of 
between  30  and  36  months  of  age  which 
killed  out  at  over  600  lbs.  W.D.C.W.  and 
dressed  out  between  and  58^f.  It 

must  be  borne  in  mind  when  comparing 
these  weights  with  those  obtained  in  the 
north  that  these  steers  are  fed  on  grass 
only  and  get  no  grain.” 

For  the  general  farmer  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  into  Red  Polls,  a  choice 
of  three  plans  of  management  is  sug¬ 
gested.  The  first  is  to  milk  all  the  cows 
and  raise  the  calves  by  hand;  this  method 
demands  careful  attention  to  calf  feeding. 
The  second  method  is  to  milk  half  the 
cows  and  double  up  the  calves  on  the 
other  half.  This  provides  a  steady  cash 
income  from  the  milk  and  gives  the  calves 
a  chance  to  develop  well.  Red  Poll  peo¬ 
ple  say  a  cow  that  can’t  raise  at  least  two 
calves  isn’t  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
third  system  is  a  regular  beef  luTd  type 
of  management  in  which  the  calves  fol¬ 
low  the  cows  on  pasture.  Warning  is  here 
givi-n  that  this  may  result  in  some  sjjoiled 
udders  unless  the  herd  is  closely  sujjer- 
vis(‘d  and  the  heavier  producers  milked 
out  until  such  time  as  the  calves  can  take 
all  the  milk. 


CHAMPIONS  at  the  INTERNATIONA! 

V  —  fed  SACCO  V-19 
MINERAL  FEED 


Stanley 

Corriedo/e's —  under  and 

After  winning  five  championship  awards  eral  Feed.  He  says,  “We  have  always  con- 

and  two  “firsts”  for  pen  and  flock,  at  the  sidered  Sacco  V-19  mineral  an  essential 

Indiana  State  Fair,  16-year-old  Stanley  part  of  our  feeding  program.”  Sacco  is  com- 

Scott,  Claypool,  Indiana,  won  top  honors  at  plete,  balanced  and  fortified  with  Vitamin 

the  1951  International  Livestock  Show.  He  D.  Sacco  V-19  is  best  for  your  livestock, 

is  an  enthusiastic  user  of  Sacco  V-19  Min-  too.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Sacco! 


THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Plants  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  ind.;  Saginaw, 
^  Mich.;  Holland,  Mich.;  Carey,  Ohio. 


CUT  FERTILIZER  COSTS 


The  Prices  Are  Right 

One  of  the  nicest  things  about  Red 
Polls  is  that  a  man  doesn’t  have  to  be  a 
millionaire  to  get  into  the  breed.  The 
market  for  Red  Polls  is  characterized  by 
stability  and  also  by  a  complete  absence  of 
those  fantastically  high  individual  prices 
recorded  in  some  other  breeds. 

The  average  for  the  eleven  biggest  Red 
Poll  auctions  last  year  was  $390.  The  top 
bull  and  the  top  cow  sold  at  auction 
brought  only  $870  each,  while  the  top 
bred  heifer  sold  for  $725.  The  all-time 
modern  auction  tops  are  $1200  for  a 
female  and  $1550  for  a  bull. 

This  means  that  Red  Polls,  even  the 
best  of  them,  are  still  within  the  farmer’s 
price  range  and  that  as  a  breeder  he  can 
rely  on  good  solid  averages  in  disposing 
of  his  surplus  stock  once  he  has  become 
established. 

The  Red  Polls  seem  to  hav’e  definitely 
made  a  place  for  themselves  in  .\merican 
agriculture  and  those  who  are  working 
with  them  day  in  and  day  out  are  ready 
to  agree  with  old  John  Schmiesing  that 
“the  longer  you  have  them  the  better  you 
like  them.” 


Save  fertilizer  and  lime  spreading  to  8000  lbs.  per  acre.  Controlled, 

costs  with  the  Hercules  non-waste  even  spread  prevents  soil  burn, 

method  of  distribution.  The  Hercules  spotty  concentration  of  materials — 
Spreader  discharges  fertilizing  ma-  eliminates  guesswork, 
terial  in  a  smooth,  even  flow  just  If  you  want  to  cover  more  acre- 

above  ground  level,  with  practically  age,  faster,  more  efficiently  and 

no  dusting.  Covers  20  ft.  width  at  a  more  economically,  the  Hercules 
single  pass,  releasing  any  desired  Spreader  will  do  the  job  best. 
quantity  of  material  from  200  lbs. 

Mail  coupon  today  for  doscriptivo  litoraturo 


HERCULES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  D«pt.  310,  Gallon,  Ohio 


Please  send  me 
additional  information 
on  the  Hercules 
Fertilizer  and 
lime  Spreader. 


THR  AUTHOR:  Charles  Koch,  a  reitular  contrihutnr  to 
Ttrr  Farm  Quarterly,  is  a  teacher,  writer,  and  farmer. 
A  liraduate  of  .Xavier  University,  he  did  graduate  work 
in  ajtricullural  economies  at  Ohio  State  University  and 
later  tau#ht  there.  .At  present  he  is  teaching  at  Mount 
St.  Joseph  College.  A  former  Editor  of  The  Blood  Horse, 
he  still  writes  for  the  losers  of  fast  horses  as  well  as 
for  religious  magazine.  The  Shield. 
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MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

^  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


4ent  That 


THE  BIG  PRINT  GIVES 
(Continued  from  page  55) 

one  policy  is  written  is  because  an  indi¬ 
vidual  has  more  than  one  friend  in  the 
insurance  business.  Some  VMCA’s, 
churches  and  community  buildings  will 
have  as  high  as  30  or  40  policies  on  them. 
Every  member  who  is  an  insurance  agent 
wants  a  piece  of  the  commission. 

6.  IS  THE  POLICY  W  RITTEN  IN 
YOUR  NAME?  Building  insurance  poli¬ 
cies  don’t  come  with  a  farm  like  a  tail 
with  a  dog — they  must  be  written  in  the 
name  of  the  legal  owner.  The  insurance 
policy  is  a  contract,  and  because  it  is  a 
contract,  both  parties  must  agree  to  any 
change,  or  the  changes  made  are  not  bind¬ 
ing.  Thus,  if  you  sell  your  farm  to  the 
man  across  the  road,  and  when  the  deal 
is  completed,  casually  hand  him  the 
policy,  you  arc  not  giving  him  anything 
more  valuable  than  a  piece  of  paper.  If 
you’re  the  legal  owner  of  your  fann,  and 
your  name  doesn’t  appear  on  the  front  of 
the  policy,  or  on  an  endorsement  which 
assigns  it  to  you,  you’ll  be  in  for  a  shock 
when  vou  trv  to  collect  after  a  loss. 

7.  INSUFFICIENT  INSURANCE: 
Most  city  dwellings  are  near  a  fire  plug 
and  in  the  event  of  a  fire  a  phone  call 
summons  a  fire  truck  that  makes  a  run 
over  normally  cleared  city  streets.  Because 
the  fire  department  can  be  at  the  fire  in 
a  matter  of  minutes,  you  seldom  hear  of 
a  town  dwelling  being  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire.  \Vith  a  farm  building,  it’s  a  rare 
fire  that  doesn’t  result  in  a  total  loss. 
City  dwellings  are  rarely  insured  for  any¬ 
where  near  the  amount  a  farmer  would 
carr\’  on  his  dwelling.  At  that,  a  farmer 


I  t3vtorfte 


that 
during 
his  yard 
cats  had  i* 
still  reaso’  ’ 
to  spend  ^ 
than  to'^P 


B^PratyRn'd  if  every 
b#lt  saturated 


HrKi/kMe- 

but^Ilwe  t'H 


All  leading  rodcnticides  todav  contain 
warfarin  .  .  .  because  warfarin  is  the 
most  effective  rat  and  rriouse  killer 
known  to  science.  Be  sure  anv  roden- 
ticide  you  buv  contains  this  revolu- 
tionarv  chemical.  Look  for  it  under 
different  brand  names  (complete  or  in 
form  ready  to  mix)  at  drug,  hdwe., 
feed,  seed,  dept,  stores.  Use  warfarin 
first  for  protection  that  will  last  against 
costly,  filthy  rats  and  mice. 


Finest  materials, 
experienced  engineer¬ 
ing,  modern  design. 

Add  years  of 
successful  operation  on 
lawns,  estates,  parks 
and  golf  courses. 

Top  off  with  a 
Jacobsen  engine, 
designed  and  built  for 
power  mower  use  — 
for  instant  starting, 
smooth,  trouble-free 
power. 

Season  with  over  30 
years  of  quality 
power  mower 
manufacturing  and 
service. 

America’s  favorite 
power  mower.  See  it  at 
your  Jacobsen  dealer. 


Ingredients 


Performance 


Anothtr  REWARD  of  RESEARCH  From 

WISCONSIN  ALUMNI  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

Madison  •  Wisconsin 

FREE  BULLETINS  ON  REQUEST. . .WRITE  DEPT.  Q6 


HOW  TO  MAKE 
MONEY  IN  THE 
COUNTRY 


Experience 


Result 


There  goes  the  old  born 


Authorities  say  there’s  no  matfic  to  making:  a  root!  livinR 
\there\er  we  want  to  live.  'I‘he  only  secret  is  to  recoRnize 
the  opiKtrtunitie'.  Kveryone  has  watchetl  **0!iieho<iy  make  a 
lo.  oi  money  trom  an  idea  we  should  ha\e  Rras|>ed  ourselves. 
< >n*y.  the  o.her  tellow  saw  the  chance  while  we  didn’t. 

Hardly  anyone  ever  sees  even  10*'o  of  the  hundreds  of  oppor> 
ti  n  t  es  for  making  good  money  in  the  country — unless  they’re 
po  nted  out. 

Now,  a  new-  book,  Fred  Tyler’s  How  to  Afake  Money  in 
the  Country  does  point  them  out. 

Fred  Tyler  proves  aRain  and  again  that  whether  you  want  to 
tarm.  ojien  a  shop,  an  ofhee,  or  sell  a  service,  there’s  a  lictter 
idea  waiting  for  you  .  .  .  easier,  simpler,  more  profitable.  He 
shows  a  letter  way  to  make  money  from  tourist  cabins,  the 
!>e.it  ways  for  turning  your  hohliy  into  a  business.  Again  and 
again,  be  shows  that  you  can  make  a  mighty  comfortable 
living  in  the  country  and  live  the  life  you’ve  always  dreamed 
of  for  you.  your  w  ife,  and  your  children. 

Whether  you  want  to  farm  or  a  life  In  town  suits  you  better; 
whether  you’re  a  woman  anxious  for  extra  income— 

You  will  profit  from  this  hook.  If  you’ve  saved  some  money* 
read  every  word  of  Fred  Tyler’s  advice  on  the  deals  to  look 
for.  the  traps  to  avoid.  If  you’re  short  of  cash,  read  his 
shrewd  advice  on  how  to  get  started  on  a  shoestring. 

Yes,  if  you  take  only  one  suggestion  from  How  to  Make 
Aioney  in  the  Country,  you’ll  earn  over  and  over  again 
its  low  cost  of  $1.  But  you  take  no  risk.  Your  money  will 
be  refunded  if  you're  not  satisfied. 

Ren!eml)er.  this  book  has  75,000  words.  So  order  to<lay. 
Stmoly  "end  ad.  name  and  address,  and  $1  hill  to  HARIAN 
PUBLICATIONS.  28  SECOND  AYE..  CREENLAWN  (LONG 
ISLAND).  NEW  YORK. 


seldom  places  the  amount  of  insurance 
on  his  building  which  he  actually  needs. 
You  can’t  build  an  $8000  house  with 
$1800  worth  of  insurance.  Labor  and  ma¬ 
terial  costs  have  risen  steadily,  particularly 
since  the  Korean  war.  This  increase  in 
building  costs,  plus  what  the  present  infla- 
tionaiA’  boom  has  pumped  in,  all  tends  to 
increase  the  value  of  your  older  buildings. 
If  the  values  in  your  insurance  policy 
haven’t  kept  pace  with  the  value  of  your 
buildings,  you  may  be  facing  a  day  of 
reckoning.  If  you  are  going  to  pay  for  in¬ 
surance,  sec  that  you  have  enough.  It  is 
much  pleasanter  to  collect  from  an  insur¬ 
ance  company  after  a  loss  than  to  borrow 
the  money  necessary  to  rebuild. 


Jacobsen  offers  six  more 


WORTHINGTON 
ROTARY  DISC 
MOWERS 


Lawn  mower,  weed  cut¬ 
ter.  trimmer.  Seven 
models  —  cutting  widths 
from  18  to  62  inches. 


36-inch  cutting  width. 
Ideal  for  clearing  out 
orchards,  fence  rows  and 
ditch  banks.  Lawn  mower 
and  leaf  mill  attachments 
are  available,  making 
three  machines  in  one. 


JACOBSEN 
MODEL  A 
SICKLE  MOWER 


Insurance  companies  prefer  not  to  in¬ 
sure  a  building  for  over  of  its  value, 
mainly  because  they  are  so  painfully  aware 
of  the  probability  of  a  total  loss  once  a 
lire  starts.  They  want  a  farmer  to  have 
a  verv’  real  interest  in  either  preventing  a 
lire  or  making  every  effort  to  put  it  out 
once  it  starts. 

Because  the  farmer  has  only  a  general 
idea  of  what  he  needs  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
surance,  the  agent  usually  takes  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  determining  how  much  insurance 
should  be  placed  on  the  buildings.  But 
the  farmer  ought  to  figure  this  out  him¬ 
self — he  should  “buy”  the  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  he  needs  and  not  have  it  “sold” 
to  him.  If  a  farmer  should  ask  for  an 
abnormally  large  amount  of  insurance  he 
might  not  get  all  he  wanted,  but  he  would 
come  close.  If  a  farmer  definitely  states 
what  he  does  and  doesn’t  want,  even  if 
on  the  surface  his  demands  are  not  in  line 
with  the  facts,  there  is  every  chance  his 
agent  will  go  along  with  him.  mainly  be¬ 
cause  insurance  is  so  competitive. 

Farmers  are  often  reluctant  to  change 
the  values  they  place  on  their  buildings, 
which  explains  why  so  many  farm  build¬ 
ings  are  badly  under-insured.  If  a  farmer 
has  been  carrying  S2000  on  his  barn  since 
before  the  war,  he  is  often  reluctant  to 
increase  it.  It  is  easy  to  continue  along 
the  old  lines,  and  so  as  not  to  antagonize 
a  good  customer,  the  agent  will  go  along 
with  him.  Policies  as  a  result  are  often 
renewed  from  term  to  term  with  little  or 
no  change.  Evaluating  a  building  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  difficult  job,  but  for  insurance  pur¬ 
poses  the  farmer,  because  he  is  the  one 
paying  the  premium,  can,  if  he  will,  pretty 
much  put  his  own  value  on  his  buildings. 
Whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  the  insurance 
business  is  so  competitive  that  if  one  com¬ 
pany  won’t  go  along  with  him,  another 
one  probably  will.  If  he  wants  it,  he  prob¬ 
ably  can  get  pretty  nearly  full  replacement 
cost:  and  he  can  usually  collect  even 
though  he  may  be  over-insured.  This  can 
be  over-done,  though  the  odds  arc  w’ith 
the  farmer. 

In  determining  the  value  of  a  building 
on  your  farm,  figure  out  what  you  would 
replace  it  with  if  it  were  destroyed.  If  you 
have  an  old  barn  that  you  are  using  as 
a  machine  shed,  that  barn  is  worth,  to 
you,  roughly  what  it  would  cost  to  build 
a  machine  shed.  “Utility  value”  and  “re¬ 
placement  cost”  are  the  only  guides  to  fol¬ 
low  in  appraising  your  building.  They  are 
your  buildings  and  it’s  your  policy,  paid 
for  W’ith  your  money,  so  you  decide  how’ 
much  to  place  on  the  buildings,  not  the 
agent.  Your  agent  will  give  you  his  sug¬ 
gestions,  but  the  chances  are  good  that  ! 
if  you  know  the  amount  you  want  he’ll 
go  along  with  you.  | 

8.  CORRECT  PREMIUM  CHARGE: 

If  there  is  something  about  your  farm  i 
that  reduces  the  possibility  of  a  fire,  or  ' 
would  help  in  fighting  a  fire  once  it 
starts,  you  probably  can  buy  your  insur¬ 
ance  cheaper  than  your  neighbor  who 
hasn’t  these  advantages.  Individually,  or 


Hotfeo.  inc 


RICHMOND,  INDIANA 


sav«s  labor, 
tiina.  mi 


Automotie  •  Portabla  •  Powar  Drivan 


TIMES  FASTER  than 
ORDINARY  METHODS 


No  more  wasted  time,  labor,  moneyl  Tke  Scyth- 
ette  does  the  job  smoothly  whether  on  rocky, 
rough  ground  or  underwater — reaches  all  those 
"hord-to-get-ot"  places.  Easy  to  handle  because 
it  weighs  only  24  lbs.,  economical  to  operate 
because  it  runs  many  hours  per  gallon,  stream¬ 
lined  because  it  features  aluminum  construction 
and  o  20"  cutter  bar.  Where  ordinary  cutters 
foil,  the  Scythette  succeeds. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  r\ 


FREE  BOOK  SAVES 
TOD  MONET 


Solves 

Water  System 
Problems 


Be  sure  to  get  this  book  that  shows  how  Jacuzzi 
Speedi-Prime  Water  Systems  can  be  used  effi¬ 
ciently  with  deep  or  shallow  wells.  Learn  why 
Speedi-Prime  is  quiet,  easy  to  install  and 
service,  self-priming,  economical  and  depend¬ 
able.  Available  as  vertical  or  horizontal  type 
pump.  See  your  Jacuzzi  dealer  or  send  coupon. 


JACUZZI  BROS.,  Inc.,  4100  Bayless  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  fq-6 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  equipment  checked. 

□  Shallow  well  water  system 

□  Moderate  deep  well  system 

□  Extra  deep  well  system  adores^ 

□  Deep  well  turbine  city 


NAME 


Cuts  30"  twoth  p«r 
f*<tfy-r«dw<«i  cut* 
tings  to  o  fino 


•** 

your  gross  cut* 
ting  on4  trimming  in 
ono  o^rotion.  Covors 
moro  swrfoco  with  loss 
offort;  stroomlinod 
housing  lifts  odgos 
of  shrubs  to  trim 
bonooth. 


Home  Crimp  Your  Grains 
CUT  FEED  COSTS  20% 


KRIMPER 

KRACKER 


HUBBARD’S 

High-producing 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


in  combination,  the  following  credits  may 
tend  to  make  your  insurance  cheaper: 

1.  Appro\ed  roofing.  Practically  any¬ 
thing  but  wood  shingles  will  reduce 
the  premium  for  the  insurance  on 
the  dwelling. 

2.  Furnace  instead  of  a  stove. 

3.  Lightning  rods  correctly  grounded. 

4.  Masonry-  instead  of  frame  construc¬ 
tion. 

5.  Availability  of  fire  department. 
Water  supply. 

6.  Spark  arrestors. 

There  is  nothing  uniform  about  these 
credits.  They  vary  by  states  and  by  in¬ 
surance  companies.  Look  over  your  build¬ 
ings  and  see  which  of  the  above  applies  in 
your  case  and  ask  your  agent  if  they  were 
considered  when  your  policy  was  written. 
If  some  credits  were  overlooked,  nine  out 
of  ten  agents  will  be  tickled  to  death  to 
point  them  out  to  the  company. 

Take  No.  5,  “Availability  of  fire  depart¬ 
ment.”  Normally,  an  insurance  company 
requires  that  the  dwelling  be  equipped 
with  a  telephone,  be  on  an  all-weather 
road  with  an  all-weather  entrance  to  the 
farm,  and  have  adequate  water  available 
for  use  of  the  fire  department. 

The  schedule  below  indicates  credits 
allowed  by  a  typical  company  which  offers 
a  3-ycar  rate  of  $17.00  per  $1000  without 
credits. 

CREDITS 

1.  Fireproof  roof  . $1.50 

2.  Lightning  rods  .  2.00 

3.  Furnace  .  1.00 

4.  Spark  arrestors  .  1.00 

5.  Fire  department  service  1.50 


ROTO-Cl'TTER  mows  every  blade  in  tall  grass, 
weeds,  plantain,  etc.— cuts  forward,  backward,  side- 
wi.-ie  in  arc.  Easy  to  work  close  up  to  trees,  shrubs. 
Versatile;  cutter  easily  replaced  with  Roto-Iloe; 
motor  used  as  portable  i>ower  unit.  Roto*('utter 
complete  with  2  h.p.  Lauson  motor.  $122.  (Add 
Roto-Iloe  unit  any  time — only  $52  more.)  Ask  your 
dealer  for  demonstration:  or  write  for  FREE  new 
illustrated  folder  giving  complete  facts.  (Dealer  in¬ 
quiries  invited.) 


ROTO-HOE  &  SPRAYER  CO. 

BOX  7  NEWBURY,  OH 


Stop  wasting;  grain 
with  hammer  mill  8. 
Stop  feeding  dusty, 
ground  grains  that 
clog  nostrils  and  stom¬ 
ach,  are  unpalatable, 
cause  scrubs,  bloat 

fand  tail  -  enders. 
Now  roller-crimp 
your  grains  for 
greater  feeding 
profits.  New  low-cost 
Krimper-Krackei  gen¬ 
uinely  roller  -  crimps 
corn,  oats,  barley, 
^  maize,  wheat,  etc.,  for 

full  mastication  and  digestion.  Full  absorption 
helps  cattle  to  early  bloom,  faster  growth  on  less 
grain.  Crimping  makes  grains  bulky,  doubles 
volume,  makes  4  bushels  do  feeding  work  of  5. 


L  HIS  BRILLION  Sure-Stand  Grass  Seeder 
and  pulverizer  seeds  grass  within  the  top  half 
inch  of  a  fine,  firm  seedbed  .  .  .  gives  every 
seed  an  opportunity  to  germinate  and  grow 
into  the  grass  you  want. 

Note  how  this  seedbed  is  free  from  lumps 
which  have  been  crushed  by  the  front  roller.  A 
metering  device  accurately  counts  out  the  seed. 

After  the  seed  is  dropped  on  the  pulverized 
seedbed,  a  rear  roller  covers  the  seed  to  a 
maximum  depth  of  1/2  inch,  and  gently  packs 
the  soil  around  it.  The  result  is  a  uniform 
seeding  at  the  rate  desired — no  wasteful  over¬ 
seeding  —  and  the  seeds  themselves  are  in 
contact  with  moist,  nourishing  soil  where  they 
can  germinate  quickly. 

The  Brillion  Sure-Stand  Seeder  does  this  all 
in  one  simple  operation  —  one  time  over  the 
field.  If  you  are  broadcasting  seed,  or  seeding 
with  grain  drill,  which  allows  seed  to  fall 
onto  rough  ground  or  open  spaces  between 
lumps,  it  will  pay  you  to  get  the  Brillion  story. 

Farmers  report  saving  enough  seed  the  first 
year  to  pay  for  a  Sure-Stand. 

BRILLION  IRON  >X’ORKS,  INC. 

Dept.  SG  3-6  •  Brillion.  Wisconi.n 


ONE  WHEEL 
ADJUSTMENT 


WILL 

DISCHARGE 

INTO 

ELEVATOR 


GAS  OR 
ELECTRIC 


TOTAL  . $7.00 

Thus,  the  credits  reduce  the  premium  to 
$10  per  $1000.  A  $5000  policy  on  dwell¬ 
ing  would  cost  $85.00  with  no  credits; 
the  same  policy,  with  credits,  would  cost 
$50.00,  a  saving  of  $35.00. 

9.  PRINT’  EXCLUSIONS: 

There  is  nothing  uniform  about  these 
cither,  but  here  arc  some  standard  exclu¬ 
sions  recognized  by  most  companies: 

1.  Roll  roofing.  If  this  is  to  be  insured 
against  loss  by  wind  you  may  need  a 
special  endorsement. 

2.  Heat  lamps  for  brooders.  These  prob¬ 
ably  will  void  your  insurance  on  that 
building  if  you  don’t  have  a  special 
endorsement. 

3.  Storage  of  gasoline.  One  gallon  of 
gasoline  has  the  explosive  force  of  83 
pounds  of  dynamite.  Most  companies 
state  that  gasoline  must  be  stored  at 
least  fifteen  feet  from  buildings,  or 
the  insurance  on  those  buildings  is 
void. 

The  customary  procedure  on  loss  ad¬ 
justments  is  to  estimate  the  cost  of  repairs 
and  settle  on  this  basis.  If  a  loss  was 
caused  by  wind  and  consists  of  quite  a  bit 
of  minor  damage — some  shingles  blown 
off,  a  couple  of  windows  broken  and  pos- 


KriiiiiJir-rvrackfr's  low  cost  will  amaze  you — 
extra  profits  from  one  season  can  pay  for  it.  A 
size  for  every  farm — %  to  25  HP.  4000  to  30,000 
lbs.  per  hr.  Requires  only  1/6  the  powei  ot  ham- 
mermills.  Wairon  box  loader  optional.  Write  for 
free  literature  and  prices  today  1  AGENTS  1 
Honest,  steady  profits.  Write  for  territory. 

H.  C.  Davis  Sens,  Dept.  FG-9,  Bonner  Springs,  Kans. 


SURE-STAND  SEEDER 

“TUCKS  EACH  SEED  TO  BED  — 
IN  THE  TOP  HALE  INCH  OF  SOIL." 


sibly  some  damage  to  the  siding — the 
insurance  company  would  estimate  the 
cost  of  material  and  the  cost  of  the  labor, 
depreciate  the  shingles  a  little  and  make 
an  offer  of  settlement.  Because  it  is  so 
extremely  difficult  to  predict  in  advance 
what  the  actual  cost  of  repairs  will  be, 
this  method  is  not  always  so  good  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  fanner.  Insurance  com- 


LIFE  goes  on  after  a  form  fire;  Elsie  must 
be  milked  and  the  pigs  fed.  A  fire  is 
always  a  sorry  event,  but  there  is  some 
consolation  in  full  insurance  coverage. 


panies  like  it  because  they  can  tidy  up 
their  records  and  not  have  on  their  books 
a  large  number  of  unsettled  claims.  They 
also  know  most  estimates  an*  below  actual 
costs.  From  the  farmer’s  standpoint  the 
best  method  is  to  have  the  repairs  made, 
know  exactly  what  the  costs  are,  and  from 
these  actual  figures  work  out  the  final 
settlement.  In  practice,  depreciation  is 
used  regularly  on  shingles,  to  some  extent 
on  sidings  and  paint,  and  to  only  a  minor 
extent  on  the  balance  of  the  building. 
S(‘\eral  states  have  what  is  known  as  “a 
valued  policy  law.”  Legislatures  of  these 
states  indicated  their  belief  that  if  an  in¬ 
surance  company  is  so  anxious  to  obtain 
a  premium  that  they  will  over-insure  a 
building,  that  company  should  be  forced 
to  pay  the  full  amount  carried  in  the 
event  of  a  total  loss.  One  can  imagine 
some  of  the  fantastic  claims  that  have 
been  paid.  One  company  reports  a  recent 
payment  of  .$1500  worth  of  insurance  on 
a  .$300  building. 

For  fanners  who  will  suffer  a  fire  or 
wind  loss  in  the  next  twelve  months,  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  checking  their  policy  against 
the  nine  points  listed  above,  could  finan¬ 
cially  be  the  best  paying  time  they  ever 
spent.  Fortunately,  errors  in  a  building 
insurance  policy  are  easy  to  spot  and 
easy  to  correct — before  a  fire  starts.  A 
well  written  building  insurance  policy  can 
put  a  fanner  back  in  business  again  in  the 
ev<-nt  of  a  loss,  while  a  poorly  written 
policy  will  let  him  down  at  the  ver>-  time 
he.  needs  it  the  most. 


Crops,  Livestock,  Liability 

CROPS:  There  is  no  yardstick  for 
measuring  it,  though  insurance  companies 
are  convinced  that  two-thirds  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  confirmed  optimists  while  one- 
third  arc  gloomy  pessimists.  Some  people 
say  a  farmer  probably  has  to  be  an  opti¬ 
mist  or  he  could  never  stand  the  strain  of 
being  a  farmer.  .According  to  insurance 
company  figures  the  optimists  sec  no  need 
for  hail  insurance  while  pessimists  usually 
buy  considerably  more  than  is  necessar\-. 
No  one  has  come  up  with  the  exact  an¬ 
swer  yet,  though  someplace  in  between 
the  two  extremes  is  where  the  truth  lies. 

There  is  no  mathematical  formula  that 
will  tell  a  farmer  whether  or  not  he  should 
insure  his  crop  against  loss  by  hail.  Some 
general  guides  have  been  developed, 
though,  that  might  help  in  solving  one’s 
own  problems. 

Don’t  try  to  out-guess  hail;  you  can’t 
win.  If  you  are  going  to  insure,  make  that 
a  regular  practice.  Don’t  insure  one  year 
and  not  the  next. 

The  man  who  really  needs  hail  insur¬ 
ance  is  the  one  with  sizeable  expenses  to 
meet  and  only  the  money  from  the  com¬ 
ing  crop  to  handle  them.  Interest  and 
principal  payments,  seed,  feed  and  living 
expenses  —  all  of  these  must  be  paid 
whether  or  not  a  crop  is  raised.  Hail  is 
only  one  of  the  risks  a  farmer  faces  and  it 
shouldn’t  be  minimized  or  magnified  out 
of  proportion  to  its  importance.  The  only 


thing  that  separates  this  risk  from  the 
others  the  farmer  faces  is  that  this  is  one 
risk  that,  for  a  premium,  he  can  largely 
eliminate. 

If  a  farmer  docs  decide  to  insure,  the 
next  step  is  to  figure  out  how  big  his  pol¬ 
icy  should  be.  A  logical  method  that  is 
coming  into  play  more  and  more  is  the 
“fixed  expense”  plan.  Rather  than  tr\-  to 
predict  in  the  Spring  what  a  crop  will  be 
worth  by  harsest,  many  farmers  deter¬ 
mine  first  what  their  expense  for  the  sea¬ 
son  will  be  and  then  write  a  hail  policy 
for  this  amount.  During  this  season,  if 
crop  prospects  warrant  it.  this  policy  can 
be  increased.  This  plan  works  and  it  fits 
in  nicely  with  the  unusual  characteristics 
of  hail  insurance  policies.  Hail  insurance, 
strangely  enough,  costs  no  more  early  in 
the  season  than  it  does  at  the  last  of  the 
season.  Therefore,  if  a  man  is  going  to 


5 

MODELS 


2  to  4  Va  h.  p. 
AMERICA'S  HuMaC  AND 
GARDEN  TRACTOR  LINE  ! 


S  h.  p.,  4S"  Wheelbase. 
Compact;  Well  Balanced 
for  Easy  Handling. 


CARDEN-ALL  TRAaOR,  Inc.,  Dept.  Q,  LIBERTY,  INDIANA 


gOOPWH* 

^  PICK-UP 


he  Goodwin  Pick-Up  saves  you  worry  on  labor  » 
kND  saves  you  money.  Rugged  practical  construction^ 
liminates  operation  delays  and  repair  costs. 

Write  today  to  Dept.  F2  for  further  information 


A.  D.  GOODWIN  A  SON 

MANTECA, 
CALIFORNIA 


The  versatile  pick-up  harvester  originally  developed 
for  nuts --now  finding  new  crop  uses  every  season. 
One-man  operation  licks  labor  shortages.  Cuts  cost 
one-half.  Fits  any  tractor  of  15  hp  or  more. 

Tested  and  proven  for  Almonds  —  Walnuts  —  Figs  - 
Pecans  -  Tung  Nuts  —  Filberts  —  Apples. 
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FROST-PROOF 

HYDRANT 

•  Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed. 

•  Running  water  avail* 
able  all  year  'round. 

•  Reduces  fire  hazard. 

•  Increases  operating 
efhciency. 

•  Over  a  million  Vogel 
Frost-Proof  Closets  and 
Hydrants  have  been  sold. 


The  handle  in  this  position 
shows  at  a  glance  that 
the  water  is  positively 
shut  off  and  is  your  guar¬ 
antee  against  freezing 
and  leakage. 

★ 

VOGEL  No.  4 
FROST-PROOF 
CLOSET 

Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed.  A  great 
convenience  when  install¬ 
ed  in  an  out  building  or 
on  a  rear  porch  of  a 
residence. 

Vitreous  China  bowl  is 
very  durable  and  easy  to 
keep  clean.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  will  never 
freeze.  No  Mechanism  in 
tank  to  get  out  of  order. 

Joseph  A.  Vogel  Co. 

Wilmiiiqton  99,  Del. 


JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  CO. 

Wilminqton  99,  Del. 

Please  send  information  alx>ut  V'ogel  frost-proof 
closets  and  Vogel  frost-proof  hydrants. 

NAME  . 

.\DDRESS  . 

TOWN  .  STATE . 


TWO-WAY 


DITCHERS  &  TERRACERS 

For  use  with  Ford,  Ferguson, 

John  Deere,  Farmall  ‘"C”, 

Case  V’AC,  and  other  tiartors 
hasing  hydiaulic  posser.  Other  models  asailahle 
for  pull  type  tractors. 

One-man  tools  for  loss-cost  terracing,  ditching, 
back-filling.  _  grading,  cleaning  feed  Jots,  and 
other  farm  iobs.  FREE  literatine.  Mail  coupon. 

OwMisboro  Ditcher  L  Grader  Co.,  Inc.  j 

I  Owensboro,  Kentucky  ■ 

I  Send  literature  to:  i 

j  Name  .  .  I 

I  Address  | 

|_  __City  _ _ _  State  .  ^ 


insure  anyway,  he  might  just  as  well  buy 
a  small  policy  early.  The  average  policy 
cannot  be  cancelled  once  it  is  written. 
You  can  add  to  your  policy  but  you  can¬ 
not  take  away  from  it.  In  this  respect  hail 
insurance  is  pretty  much  a  one-way  street. 
If  a  farmer  starts  his  policy  high  he  can’t 
lower  it,  but  if  he  starts  it  low  he  can 
always  add  to  it  as  crop  prospects  warrant. 

Altitude  appears  to  be  one  of  the  major 
factors  influencing  the  amount  of  hail 
that  will  fall  in  any  given  locality.  Moving 
westward  from  Illinois,  the  land  rises 
steadily  to  the  mountains  and  hail  rates 
rise  steadily  to  the  sky.  From  a  premium 
charge  of  $1.50  for  each  $100  insurance  in 
Illinois,  the  rates  go  up  to  $18  a  hundred 


THE  BARK  shows  the  path  of  death. 


in  western  Nebraska  and  even  higher  in 
some  of  the  mountain  states. 

In  summaiA',  hail  insurance  is  exactly 
like  any  other  kind  of  insurance.  It  works 
best  when  it  is  “bought”  rather  than  when 
it  is  “sold.”  Determine  whether  or  not 
you  are  going  to  insure,  and  if  you  do 
plan  on  insuring,  buy  your  insurance  like 
you  would  bananas — know  what  you  want. 

The  federal  crop  insurance  policy  is  the 
only  “all  risk”  policy  available  for  grow¬ 
ing  crops.  It  is  the  only  place  you  can  get 
any  insurance  against  flood,  wind,  rain, 
insects,  drouth,  animals,  etc.  Commercial 
insurance  companies  are  set  up  to  insure 
only  against  loss  by  fire  and  hail  on  grow¬ 
ing  crops.  Through  Lloyds  it  is  possible 
to  insure  against  some  other  specific  items, 
though  such  policies  are  rare  and  hardly 
worth  considering.  Briefly,  the  Federal 
Crop  insurance  program  operates  on  an 
“average”  basis — an  average  return  per 
acre  in  either  dollars  or  bushels  is  com¬ 
puted  for  each  county.  This  average  is 
usually  quite  low.  If  through  flood  the 
farmer  would  lose  20  acres  of  corn,  he 
could  turn  in  a  claim  for  this  loss.  If, 
however,  the  rest  of  his  corn  produced 
enough  to  put  him  over  the  “average”  he 
couldn’t  collect  even  though  he  actually- 
lost  20  acres  of  com. 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE:  It  used  to 
be  that  when  a  man  fell  down  he  picked 
himself  up,  brushed  off  the  dust  and  apol¬ 
ogized  for  being  so  clumsy.  The  normal 
rule  today  appears  to  be  to  lie  on  the 


Till  Your  Soil  as  Fine 


or  Coarse  as  You  Desire 


N«w  Economy 
Modol  EC)2-C2 


Gives  You 
Voriable  Rotor  and 
Forward  Speeds! 


UNIVERSAL 
TINES  —  Till, 
cultivolo.  wood, 
mulch,  or  com- 
poil  without 
changing  tinotl 
Non-windingl 


Here’s  Rotary  Tillage  at 
its  finest  —  controlled 
soil  aggregation  that  can 
be  tailor-made  to  your 
soil  and  cropi  All  models 
have  2  rotor  speeds,  plus 
4  forward  speeds  on  B 
models,  2  on  Economy 
Model.  Plug-in  attach¬ 
ments  for  year  ’round 
jobs  also  available  for  B 
models.  See  your  dealer 
or  write  today  —  enjoy 
better  crops,  better  soil 
this  year! 


LEO  DRAKE 

Winner  of 

1951  NATIONAL 
PLOWING  CONTESI 

SAYS: 


'es,  Mr.  Drake  used 
ne  Lantz  Kutter- 
lolter  on  his  contest 
low... he  uses  them 
n  both  his  5-bottom 
nd  3-bottom  farm 
lows.  For  over  14 
ears,  numerous 
lowing  contests  and  lont*  Kutter-Kolter 

tiousands  of  farmer  users  have  been  proving 
hat  Lantz  2-bladed  Coulters  help  do  a  better  job 
f  plowing  . . .  once  over.  Your  plow  will  cut  and 
over  more  trash  with  Lantz  2-bladed  Coulters 
han  with  any  single-blade  coulter.  Helps  fight 
om  borers:  cuts  plowing  time;  saves  manpower. 

Where  trash  is  no  problem,  the 
Lantz  Kutter-Kolter  may  be 
used  as  a  single-blade  coulter  by 
_  removing  the  disc  blade.  Beat  all- 
Mly  purpose  coulter  made;  more  for 

^  your  money. 

H^rlle  for  lileralurt  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

1^ 


Ngw  Model  *'B'*  with 
cross'Over  tcisior  oction. 


LANTZ  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 

Deot  59  Volpoiano  Indiana 
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ground  and  groan  while  friends  round  up 
witnesses  and  phone  for  a  lawyer.  Because 
of  this  trend,  farmers  are  finding  them¬ 
selves  involved  in  an  increasing  number 
of  personal  injury  and  property  damage 
claims.  Lawsuits  are  fought  today  over 
matters  that  ten  years  ago  were  settled  over 
a  glass  of  beer.  The  steady  increase  in 
the  amount  and  complexity  of  machinery, 
plus  the  tendency  of  farming  to  change 
from  a  way  of  life  to  big  business,  has  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  this.  Because  he  realizes 
the  consequences  of  a  law  suit,  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  wouldn’t  step  in  his  car  with¬ 
out  adequate  liability  insurance.  Though 
his  farm  doesn’t  go  down  the  highway 
and  through  traffic  like  his  automobile,  it 
can  still  cause  him  considerable  trouble 
through  broken  fences  allowing  livestock 
to  wander,  water  washing  from  one  farm 
to  another,  drifting  weed  spray,  tramp 
dogs,  falling  ladders,  concealed  holes,  and 
just  a  plain  ornery  neighbor. 

If  you  had  to  be  in  the  wrong  to  be 
sued,  there  wouldn’t  be  too  much  to 
worry  about.  Unfortunately,  any  one  can 
hire  a  lawyer,  and  collect  for  actual  or 
alleged  injury  or  damage.  Preparing  a  de¬ 
fense  against  such  claims  takes  time  and  is 
expensive.  Whether  or  not  liability  insur¬ 
ance  is  worthwhile  is  debatable.  If  a 
farmer  suddenly  finds  himself  facing  a 
suit,  a  liability  policy  would  in  his  mind  be 
one  of  the  smartest  things  he  ever  bought. 
It’s  a  comforting  feeling  to  know  you  have 
the  insurance  company’s  attorneys  backed 
up  by  the  insurance  company’s  money  if 
you  should  ever  need  them. 

The  schedule  below  reflects  the  liability 
limits  and  the  one  year  premium  for 
three  standard  liability  policies.  You  will 
note  the  similarity  to  the  type  of  policy 
you  have  on  your  automobile: 


FOR  WATIR  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEMS 


SEND  FOR  LITERATURE 


Here's  the  pipe  that’s  revolutionizing  water 
transmission.  No  wonder,  because  Yardley 
Plastic  Pipe: 

.  .  .  won’t  rot,  rust,  corrode 

. . .  weighs  Vt  as  much  as  metal 

.  .  .  cuts  installation  costs  up  to  60% 


Engineered  for  every  use  .  .  .  pure,  cold 
water  or  corrosive  liquids,  suction  or  dis¬ 
charge,  wells  or  distribution  lines.  Smoother 
walls  decrease  build-up  of  bacterio-bearing 
film. 

Yardley  Plastic  Pipe  is  made  in  both  rigid 
and  flexible  materials  in  a  full  range  of  pipe 
and  tubing  sizes  Vz "  through  6".  Complete 
line  of  standard  fittings  and  adopters. 

For  easier  storage,  hondling  and  installa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  for  lower  cost  and  longer  life  .  .  . 
investigate  Yardley  Plastic  Pipe. 

a  type  for  every  purpose: 

for  use  with  deep-well,  double- 
jet  pump  systems 
for  natural  or  manufactured  gas 
^  and  water  service  lines 

for  lateral  distribution  systems 


160-ACRE  FARM 


Injiry  or  Death 

Limits 

All  Injarles  or  Deaths 

Property 

1-Year 

To  One  Person 

From  One  Accident 

Damage 

Premlom 

5,000 

10,000 

1,000 

8.55 

10,000 

20,000 

5,000 

10.36 

25,000 

50,000 

5,000 

11.41 

Many  companies  write  a 

“cornprehen- 

sive”  policy  for  farmers.  The  one  year  pre¬ 
mium  for  this  is  about  $14.00.  Liability 
limits  are  $10,000  for  everything,  personal 
injury  as  well  as  property  damage.  This  is 
an  e.xceptionally  good  policy.  It  is  written 
on  the  farmer  as  an  individual  and  covers 
that  fanner  and  his  operations.  He  will 
be  protected  against  the  nocturnal  forays 
of  his  dog,  the  extra-curricular  love  mak¬ 
ing  of  his  bull,  and  the  damage  his  pigs 
do  in  his  neighbor’s  clover. 

The  types  listed  in  the  schedule  above 
protect  the  farmer  only  should  his  farm 
be  the  cause  of  injury  or  death  to  an¬ 
other,  or  cause  property  damage.  For  the 
farm  operator  the  comprehensive  policy 
is  best;  for  the  absentee  owner  the  more 
limited  form  reflected  in  the  schedule 
above  is  sufficient. 

Claims  filed  under  this  type  of  policy 
run  the  gamut  of  bad  luck.  A  small  trac¬ 
tor.  used  on  a  golf  course  to  pull  a  battery 


AGAINST  ENGINE  WEAR 


INSTALL  A  MAiVEL  OILER 

for  proper  and  controlled 
feeding  to  critioal 
upper  cylinder  areas 


THE  /4.a^ic  U/atet 

...WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT/ 

BOOSTS  PRODUCTION  just  as  definitely  as  if  you 
were  farming  more  land.  WADE*RAIN  increases 
yields,  lets  you  laugh  at  drought,  improves  crops 
and  pastures.  Proven  superiorities  in  design  — • 
greatly  increase  ease  of  irrigating  — 
reduce  manpower  requirements. 

Only  WADE'RAIN 
has 

LOKS-IN 
GASKET 

SeU- 


PLAN  NOW 

Don't  Risk  Crop  lottot 
Motorioi  Controls  mO] 
Covso  Doloyi. 


THE  LEADER 
IN  FEATURES 
that  SAVE 
Watar,  Walking, 
Work 


msmm 


FREE 
layout  Sorvic# 

Wr.l.  O.pl  26  I 
for  Litorotwro  ond  Nomo  of 
Yowr  Noorost  Ooolor 


106  S.  E.  Howthorne  Blvd.  •  Portland  14,  Ore. 


KELLvouPLtX 

FEED  MIXERS 


Mix  your  own  cattle,  hog,  poul¬ 
try  feeds.  Get  o  perfect  blend 
in  10  minutes,  save  5Sc  to  80c 
per  100  lbs.  Rugged — easy  to 
operote— obsolutely  noiseless. 

It's  just  os  eosy  and  profit¬ 
able  to  moke  your  own  poultry 
litter  with  o  Kelly  Duplex  Cob 
Crusher— or  to  grind  groin  with 
a  Kelly  Duplex  Hommermill. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  bock.  Moil  coupon  to¬ 
day  for  full  details. 


Veiticol  Mixers  —  all 
sites — smell  as  '/j  lots 


>.......  CLIP  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAYI  .......< 

Tke  DUPLEX  MILL  A  MFG.  CD..  Bex  2.  SprinfielE.  Dhie 
Send  me  full  detoils  on  items  checked. 

□  Peed  Mixers - ton  cop.  ~  Cob  Crusher  □  Hommermill 

NAME _ _ _ 

ADDRESS _ _ 


ot  lawn  mowrrs  broke  loose,  plowed 
through  a  fence  and  marched  across  an 
18  acre  field  of  oats.  The  oats  were 
about  5  inches  out  of  the  ground.  The 
insurance  company  covering  the  golf 
course  settled  with  the  farmer  for  $516.00. 

In  Massachusetts  about  3  years  ago  a 
bull  escaped  from  the  truck  in  which 
a  farmer  was  hauling  him  to  market. 
After  wandering  around  for  some  time 
he  walked  into  a  glass  and  chinaware 
shop.  Apparently  he  hadn’t  heard  what 
a  bull  does  in  a  china  shop,  for  he  didn’t 
even  crack  a  teacup,  and  was  finally  led 
away.  If  damage  had  been  done,  even 
for  a  bull  in  a  china  shop,  the  farmer’s 
liability  would  have  been  covered. 

Last  winter  the  Farmers  National  Man¬ 
agement  concern  in  Omaha  collected  $75 
when  the  eight-year-old  son  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farmer  burned  down  an  old  build¬ 
ing  on  a  farm  the  company  manages.  The 
boy’s  father  had  a  liability  policy  and  this 
liability  policy  paid  the  claim. 

LIVESTOCK :  Fire,  lightning  and 
theft  are  the  major  hazards  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  your  livestock  policy.  If  your 
agent  tells  you  the  policy  also  includes 
windstorm,  hail,  riot,  aircraft  falling  and 
vehicle  damage,  you  are  probably  pay¬ 
ing  for  more  protection  than  is  actually 
needed,  though  that’s  only  one  man’s 
opinion.  Insurance  companies  can  show 
you  that  they’ve  paid  losses  on  these 
fringe  benefits,  but  from  the  farmer’s 
point  of  view  “all  risk”  policies  don’t 
bushel  out  over  the  years.  “Transporta¬ 
tion”  policies  on  livestock  being  shipped 
to  market  and  “life  insurance”  policies 
on  valuable  blooded  animals  arc  some¬ 
thing  else.  We’re  considering  here  only- 
livestock  normally  kept  on  a  farm  or 
ranch  for  dairy  or  beef  purposes. 

Your  normal  livestock  policy — the  kind 
written  by  909r  of  farmers  who  insure, 
protects  against  losses  by  fire,  wind  and 
hail.  Such  a  policy  will  be  written  to 
include  all  the  animals  in  which  the 
farmer  is  interested,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
horses,  etc.  An  “all  risk”  policy  is  ex¬ 
pensive;  the  premium  is  computed  at 
around  l^c  of  the  value  of  the  animal. 
Such  a  policy  is  sometimes  written  for 
selected  animals,  which  must  be  examined 
and  approved  by  a  veterinarian.  This 
fiolicy  will  insure  against  death  by  any 
cause.  Hogs,  sheep,  goats,  dogs  and  fur 
bearing  animals  are  excluded  from  the 
“all  risk”  policies,  but  they  cam  be  insured 
against  loss  by  fire,  lightning,  tornado, 
transportation,  etc.  A  “mortality”  policy 
can’t  be  written  on  them. 

THE  AUTHOR:  H.  L.  Tinley  if  a  Rraduate  of  CreiAh- 
ton  University  (1940),  took  additional  work  in  mathe¬ 
matics  at  Iowa  State  ColleRe  and  the  University  of 
Iowa.  He  spent  two  years  beiore  the  war  at  an  in¬ 
surance  adjustor  in  Boston,  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
Minneapolis.  He  was  in  the  army  for  four  years,  spend¬ 
ing  two  years  at  a  staff  officer  in  Europe  with  General 
Eisenhower.  He  hat  been  with  Farmers  National  Co. 
since  the  war,  heading  their  Insurance  Department.  Mr. 
Tinley  buys  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
building  insurance  a  month  for  the  1600  larnst  the 
Farmers  National  manages. 


BUY  ONLY  1  MULTI-PURPOSE  UNIT 
FOR  LAWN  ORd  GARDEN  CHORES 


CHOREMASTER 

ONE  WHEEL  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


IVf  »a  3  H.F.  ^  .  ..  e  , 

,,  Why  not  boy  one  unit  for  lown  or 

$154.75  garden  chores?  You  don't  need 
Frt.  Extra  several  costly,  single- purpose  units 
for  different  jobs.  Save  on  invest¬ 
ment,  repairs,  storage. 

Attach  your  hand  mower  to 
Choremoster — presto!  a  fine 
power  mower!  Add  culti¬ 
vators,  snowplow,  other 
tow-cost  attachments  os 
needed.  Write  for  deafer 
name  and  catalog. 

Send  10c  for  Handy 
Dial-A-Oorden  Gwidti 


CHOREMASTER  DIVISION 
The  Ladle  &  Shipley  Ca.. 
806-2  Evans  St..  Cin.  4,0. 


CAUC  /hn/sne  Water  any  field  quickly 
d#llrC  unUrO  at  low  cost  with  ok 
Champion  pipe.  Take  water  from  well- 
lake  or  stream.  Save  crops— greatly  increase 
yields.  Get  better  grade  products.  Two  men 
can  move  and  re-connect  14  mile  OK  Cham¬ 
pion  Pipe  in  30  minutes.  Quick  connecting, 
flexible  couplings.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 


CHAMPION  CORPORATION 

4791  Sheffield  Ave.  e  Hammond,  Ind. 


OK  CHAMPION 

PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 


due  to 


among  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep  and  dogs 
call  for  treatment  with 
SPOHN’S  COM¬ 
POUND.  A  stimulat¬ 
ing  expectorant.  Acts  on  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  to  hasten  relief.  Used  by  world- 
famous  horsemen  for  5S  years.  At  drug 
stores,  or  direct,  postage  paid— 7Sc  and 
$1.50.  Spolin  Medical  Co.,  lox  14,  Goshen,  Ind. 


SPOHN’S  COMPOUND 

FOR  COUGHS  DUE  TO  COLDS 
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All  along  the  Milk‘‘Route'’ 

Fynme* 

Protects  against  insects 


FEKLINO  FOR  TURTLES 
(Continued  from  page  48) 

I  aiways  wear  oniy  trunks  and  trnnis  sliors  when  fcciinjo;  for 
turtles.  I  wade  alon^  the  banks  and  feel  as  far  as  I  ean  reaeh 
ha(  k  in  all  of  the  inushrat  holes  and  overhaniiinjQ;  banks.  There 
are  times  when  inushrats  will  attaek  your  hand;  they  can  jojive 
you  bad  bites.  I  feel  around  in  all  tree  roots  and  drift  piles  and 
old  lou;s:  when  a  turtle  is  found  I  feel  around  the  shell  until 
I  find  the  deep  notches  in  the  shell  over  the  tail,  then  I  get  hold 
of  the  tail  and  out  they  come.  If  th(“y  are  veiy  large  I  usi-  a  gaff 
hook  on  them.  If  a  turtle  should  bite  you  they  will  sometimes 
release  their  hold  in  a  short  time  if  you  push  their  head  back  in 
the  shell  with  the  gaff  hook,  otherwise  you  will  have  to  cut  them 
loose  or  wait  a  long  time;  then  they  may  not  let  go  at  all. 

I  never  keep  a  turtle  under  six  inches.  Some  may  weigh  fifty 

pounds  or  more;  they  are  dangerous  ones  and  get  \’ery  nasty 

when  gafTed  and  are  hard  to  handle.  It  is  wise  to  keep  your 

hands  away  from  their  feet  as  they  have  long  sharp  claws  and 

ean  cut  you  to  the  bone  and  cause  a  bad  wound.  I  don’t  know 
of  snappers  clamping  on  you  with  the  shell;  their  shell  is  not 
hinged  like  that  of  the  box  turtle.  Therefore  there  is  no  danger 
of  being  clamped  on  by  the  shell. 

Catching  turtles  on  lines  is.  I  bi  lieve.  the  most  popular  way 
of  taking  them.  In  this  way  you  run  no  risk  of  getting  bit  with 
them.  Personally,  I  use  mustad  hooks  No.  190  on  ten  feet  of 
30-lb.  test  cutty-hunk  lines  with  five-inch  copper  wire  leader; 
green  line  is  much  better  than  white  as  it  does  not  show  like  the 
white  and  is  not  likely  to  be  seen  by  any  one  passing  by.  If  a 
catch  is  made  do  not  try  to  horse  them  out  as  they  are  likely  to 
snap  their  head  and  break  the  line  or  hook,  and  get  away.  Al¬ 
ways  locate  the  turtle  and  reach  in  and  get  them  by  the  tail  or 
with  a  gafT  hook ;  they  are  not  likely  to  snap  the  head  as  long  as 
they  are  under  water.  But  the  moment  their  head  clears  the 
water  they  snap  the  head  up  and  back  and  can  break  a  big  hook 
ver)’  easily.  Turtles  may  be  carried  in  a  gunny  sack  while  hunt¬ 
ing  them. 

Turtles  may  be  sold  to  a  great  many  places  in  the  larger  cities, 
fire  departments,  lodges,  .American  Legions,  sporting  clubs,  res¬ 
taurants,  hotels,  markets  where  sea  foods  are  sold.  Good  singles 
are  bought  by  the  individual  who  doi-s  not  want  more  than  one. 
.\ny  amount  of  turtles  can  b('  kept  indefinitely  in  pens  made  of 
heavy  wire  netting;  ten-foot  square  will  take  care  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  turtles  \ery  nicely.  The  pen  must  b«'  built  in  water  deep 
enough  so  that  the  turtles  ean  completely  submerge,  as  turtles 
cannot  eat  if  not  submerged.  Most  any  kind  of  meat  will  do  to 
feed  them;  some  place  should  be  provided  so  they  ean  get  into 
the  dark  during  daylight.  They  ean  then  be  sold  as  you  get  your 
orders;  small  ads  in  local  papers  will  usually  sell  all  you  can  get. 
Most  every  one  li\’es  within  a  hundred  miles  of  large  cities  and 
should  not  have  any  trouble  selling  all  they  ean  catch. 

I  sell  most  all  I  catch  live  weight  for  forty  cents  a  pound.  I 
do  not  have  to  dress  very  many;  sometimes  some  buyers  want 
them  dressed.  Here  is  how  I  dress  them.  I  first  get  them  to  take 
hold  of  a  pair  of  pliers,  then  I  pull  their  heads  out  as  far  as  I  ean 
and  cut  them  off  close  to  the  head.  I  then  hang  them  up  and 
let  them  bleed  for  a  couple  of  hours.  I  then  scald  them  till  the 
dark  skin  slides  off  easily  leaving  the  skin  a  creamy  white.  Then 
I  cut  the  feet  off  with  a  pair  of  snips,  then  the  bottom  plate  is 
cut  loose  from  the  upper  shell  and  removt'd.  the  entrails  are 
then  taken  out  leaving  only  the  meat  and  shell  to  be  separated, 
which  is  easily  cut  out.  The  loin  cannot  be  taken  out.  so  I  cut 
the  spine  and  the  two  loin  strips  out  with  a  cleaver;  the  skin 
may  or  may  not  be  taken  off.  Personally  I  never  take  the  skin 
off  as  it  retains  all  of  the  flavor  in  cooking.  .Ml  scent  glands  arc 
removed  as  is  the  fat  which  has  a  strong  taste.  I  deliver  live 
turtles  with  the  car;  they  may  be  put  in  gunny  sacks  or  left  loose 
in  the  back  of  the  car.  For  dressed  turtles  I  have  an  army  food 
container  with  six  food  compartments  with  clamp  on  lids  and 
space  for  fifty  pounds  cracked  ice.  This  will  keep  the  im'at  in 
good  shape  a  long  time.  I  get  up  to  eighty  cents  a  pound  for 
them  dressed. 


OF  THE  MANY  INSECTICIDE  chemicals  SURFACE  TREATMENTS  with  Pyrenone 

available,  Pyrenone  is  one  of  the  very  sprays  are  generolly  used  on  places  that 

limited  group  recommended  for  use  on  ore  most  favorable  to  flies  for  the  quick 

the  cow  and  is  the  only  one  effective  on  knockdown  and  kill  that  Pyrenone  gives, 

tabanids  (horseflies).  Space  sprays  are  also  increasing. 


The  freedom  from  toxic  hazards,  plus  the  Wherever  milk  products  are  processed, 
quick  knockdown  that  Pyrenone  gives,  bottled,  packoged  or  stored,  Pyrenone 

make  it  a  preferred  insecticide  for  use  gives  effective  control  of  a  wide  range 
in  premises  where  milk  it  handled  and  of  insects  — without  hazards  to 
cooled  on  the  farm.  either  employees  or  products. 


FROM  FARM  TO  FAMILY,  Pyrenone-type  insecticides 
are  relied  upon  for  effective  economical  pest  control  — 
free  from  hazards.  That's  because  all  kinds  of  insecticides 
are  available  to  meet  the  specialized  needs  of  the  places 
where  milk  is  produced  and  handled.  There  are  oil-type 
sprays,  aerosols,  emulsihable  sprays  and  insecticide  dusts 
and  powders.  Because  Pyrenone  is  effective  against  all 
species  of  flies  without  exposing  yourself,  your  animals, 
or  milk  products  to  hazardous  residues,  Pyrenone  is 
rapidly  winning  preference  in  the  milk  industry. 

Also  effective  on  a  wide  range  of  other  insect  pests, 
such  as  roaches,  silverfish,  weevils,  etc.,  Pyrenone-type 
insecticides  are  the  most  logical  candidates  for  use  all 
along  the  route  traveled  by  milk  and  milk  products  from 
farm  to  family.  Every  step  of  the  way  requires  good 
sanitation  and  Pyrenone  helps  sanitation  with  a  quick 
knockdown  and  kill  of  insects  which  are  present. 

Make  sure  the  insecticides  you  use  are  based  on 
Pyrenone  —  look  for  the  name  Pyrenone  on  the  label. 
It  means  an  exceptional  combination  of  the  factors  most 
important  in  the  dairy  industry  —  effective,  economical, 
free  from  hazards. 


Pyniiioiie* 

'Pyrenone  it  a  registered  trade  mark  of  U.  S.  Industrial  Chemicals  Co. 
Division  of  National  Distillers  Products  Corporation 
120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 


Eastern  Office  7658  Calumet  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 


w'*  TUXEDO 


CALF  MEAL 

^L  call  with  a  good  start  is  “money  in 
the  bank."  Make  sure  your  calves  get  the 
best  possible  start  with  TUXEDO  Cali 
Meal. 

TUXEDO  Cali  Meal  contains  not  just  six. 
or  ten,  but  SIXTEEN  separate,  careiully 
balanced  and  blended  iood  elements 
necessary  ior  health,  good  bone  and  body 
structure,  rapid  growth.  It  is  iortiiied  with 
Wheat  Germ  Oil,  one  oi  the  richest  natural 
sources  oi  Vitamin  E,  and  Vitamin  Dj.  the 
“sunshine"  vitamin. 

Also  TUXEDO  CALF  FEED  (Pellets  and  Coarse 
Feed).  Made  to  the  same  high  standards 
as  Tuxedo  Cali  Meal  ior  those  who  preier 
a  complete  cali  ieed  that  saves  the  work 
oi  gruel  ieeding. 

Don't  take  chances  on  iuture  profits.  Buy 
TUXEDO  —  the  name  that's  stood  ior  top 
quality  ior  more  than  70  years. 

The  Early  &  Daniel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Out  71st  Year 


TUXEDO 

Meal 


Roasted  Turtle  on  the  Shell 

Dress  turtle  as  instructed,  only  leave  bot¬ 
tom  plate  attached  on  one  side,  remove 
entrails,  wash  good  two  or  three  times, 
stuff  with  dressing,  sew  on  bottom  shell 
and  roast  until  well  done.  Dressing  may  be 
any  kind  the  individual  may  desire.  A  few 
strips  of  bacon  may  be  laid  over  the  bot¬ 
tom  plate  to  keep  it  from  roasting  too  dr>-. 

Fried  Turtle 

Take  pieces  of  turtle,  dry  them,  dip  into 
egg  batter,  roll  in  cracker  meal  or  corn 
meal,  season  to  taste,  and  fry  in  very  hot 
deep  fat. 

Baked  Turtle 

Take  the  desired  amount  of  turtle,  place 
in  roaster,  place  strips  of  bacon  over  turtle, 
add  a  couple  of  bay  leaves,  /a  teaspoon  salt, 
J/g  teaspoon  cinnamon,  teaspoon  each 
cloves  and  nutmeg.  Start  your  oven  at  325 
degrees  F.  or  slow.  Put  meat  on  rack  in 
roasting  pan  (if  you  are  without  proper 
ra(  k.  set  meat  on  lid  of  shortening  can  with 


BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE  —  FEED  WITH  PRIDE 


holes  punched  in  it),  lay  baton  strips  and 
bay  leaf  on  top,  season  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per.  heat  the  apple  juice  and  add  the 
spices:  ever\’  fifteen  minutes  baste  turtle 
with  this  tantalizing  mixture  and  see  what 
a  flavor  it  gives  the  turtle;  bake  till  turtle 
is  tender. 

1  will  not  list  turtle  soup  as  most  even 
one  has  a  different  way  to  make  it. 

The  Turtle  Gaff  Hook 

I  make  the  gaff  hook  from  "’i,;  drill  rod, 
ground  down  to  2  inch  long  and  three- 
edged.  Tapt'r  on  one  end  of  rod  to  long 
slim  point.  The  hook  should  be  2'/4  inch 
long,  254  inch  wide  from  point  to  shank. 
Rend  shank  back  so  point  sets  at  an  angle; 
bend  should  be  made  directK  across  from 
point:  the  flat  side  of  the  point  should  be 
on  the  inside  of  the  cur\'e:  the  extreme 
point  should  have  a  very  mild  bend  out 
from  cur\e;  rod  should  be  threaded  and 
screwed  on.  Handle  like  that  of  screw 
driver  is  excellent.  The  complete  gaff  is 
eighteen  inches  long.  Hone  edges  and  f)oint 
sharp  after  tempering.  A  gaff  like  this  will 
easily  cut  through  a  turtle  shell. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  AUTHOR:  I  w«t  born 
near  the  village  of  Clinton.  Ohio,  in  Summit  County,  in 
the  valley  o(  the  Tuvearawav  River  and  the  Ohio  canal 
in  Au<u<t.  19<I5.  .My  mother  and  father  separated  when 


THE  SIXTH  AHHUAL 
ALL-AMERICAH 
CORRIEDALE  SHOW 
AND  SALE 


JULY  7  and  8,  1952 


»  f  4,  ^  ,  offersallsheep- 

|L  -  ^  ^  ,  men  an  oppor- 

■'  ,  <  >  t  u  n  1 1  y  t  o  g  e  t 

J  _  the  best.  Con- 
signments  from 
*  *1^  'iiwB  top  Corriedale 
flocks  will  be 
offered  at  public  auction  at  the 
Marion  County  Fair  Grounds. 

for  Safe  Catalog  write: 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary 

American  Corriedale  Association,  Inc. 

10s  Parhhill  Ave.  —  Columbia,  Histouri 


WOODBINE  FARMS 


Are  the  most  profitable  breed  of 
sheep.  We  con  furnish  choice 
breeding  stock  of  both  sexes. 

For  booklet  write 

J.  F.  &  H.  H.  WALKER 

BOX  226  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


PRICE  REDUCTION  ON  FAMOUS 
NATIONAL  POWER  MOWERS 


SAVE  *30: 


Tkmu  Mawara  era  Breaa  Naw 
Canaal  Ma4aU  wtA  N  4er 
Tucturr  Oaaroalaa. 


IB  bi.  cut— 4  cycle  Cantinantal  12  H.f. 
Enaina,  Ckcin  Dnvt,  ScK.  •  cit 

propelled,  Saber  Sled  •  P  iR  .vU 
Hado,  laH  Bcatinj  Reel, 
lUf.  1lt.S0.  Reduced  la;  W  W 


tVY  NOW  WHIlt  SUPPIT  lAITS. 

TNIt  SALI  IS  tot  IIMITIO  TIMS  ONIT. 

MAIL  ORDIRS  ACCCRTID.  NO  C.O.D.'t  RllAlt 

Softrf  for  our  Complete  Catalog 


UNDECIDED 

On  what  kind  of  hogs  to  raise? 

Be  wise  and  decide  on 

Poland  Chinas 

"America’s  Greatest  Market  Hog" 

Write  for  free  literature  including  The 
Breeders'  Guide,  pictures  of  1951  Champions 
end  the  facts  on  why 

"It  Pays  To  Raise  Poland  Chinas" 

THE  POLAND  CHINA  RECORD  ASSOCIATION 
503  E.  Lesey  St.  Galesburg,  III. 
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I  was  one  year  old;  my  Arand  parents  took  over  the 
job  o(  raisinii  me.  They  were  poor  people,  making  their 
livint  off  a  little  five  acre  plot  and  a  meaifer  living  it 
was.  They  could  not  ifive  me  an  education  so  about  all 
I  know  came  the  hard  wa> .  At  the  a<e  of  live  I  cauifht 
my  first  muskrats.  .My  ifrandfather  had  three  old  New- 
house  traps;  he  would  set  them  for  me,  then  1  would 
carry  them  to  the  creek  or  township  ditch.  .My  first 
catch  was  two  muskrats  out  of  three  traps;  one  wa» 
drowned  and  mv  old  do|(  killed  the  other.  I  took  them 
'home,  not  knowinif  what  they  were.  My  Srandmother 
'old  me  they  were  muskrats.  She  skinned  them  lor  me 
and  stretched  them.  I  received  a  dime  each  lor  them; 
that  was  when  the  trappinif  hu|(  first  hit  me.  I  thei 
learned  the  ways  of  the  wild  thinifs  fast.  I  didn't  care 
for  the  so-called  sports  that  they  have  at  school  like 
baseball,  football  and  all  other  tiames  the  lew  friends  of 
mine  would  i(o  ftir.  My  sport  was  roamintf  the  hills, 
woods,  rivers,  lakes.  .My  transportation  was  an  Old- 
town  canoe.  Many  are  the  times  that  old  canoe  was 
the  only  home  I  had.  I  would  sleep  under  it  wherever 
niifht  overtook  me  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  I  learned 
the  ways  of  nature  fast.  1  learned  what  wild  thinifs 
could  he  eaten  safely  and  where  to  find  safe  water. 
Many  are  the  wild  plants,  toots,  barks,  and  mushrooms 
that  nature  provides  for  us  who  ifo  to  the  bother  to 
learn  about  them.  I  have  eaten  some  thinifs  that  are 
excellent,  althouifh  most  folks  would  starve  before  they 
wiiuld  eat  them.  Some  of  the  thinifs  I  have  eaten  are, 
skunk,  muskrat,  conn,  woodchuck,  chipmunks,  squirrels, 
fish,  fro^s,  turtles,  crayfish  tails,  red  fox,  black  birds, 
starlings  and  rattle  snake.  The  starlinifs  and  the  fox 
were  terrible;  all  the  rest  are  excellent.  At  the  aife 
of  fourteen  I  worked  for  my  stepfather  and  another 
man  on  a  farm.  I  didn't  make  hut  a  little  money.  Thex 
were  mean  to  me;  worked  me  hard,  lonif  hours.  Sun¬ 
days  I  would  leave  early  and  come  hack  late.  I  would 
roam  the  xvoods  and  learn  more  there.  There  was  al¬ 
ways  ifinsenif  or  ifolden  seal  or  some  other  kind  of 
roots  to  make  a  little  money  with. 

I  have  trapped  and  roamed  over  parts  of  the  west 
and  northwest.  At  the  aite  of  twenty  I  married  a 
little  half-breed  Cherokee  ifirl  sixteen  years  old.  We 
now  have  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  dautfhlers. 
twenty-live,  twentx -three,  seventeen  and  fourteen.  _  I 
now  live  five  miles  southwest  of  Loudenville,  Ohio, 
Ashland  County,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohican  river  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Switzerland  of  Ohio.  I  am  now 
workintf  in  the  Flexible  Co.  Kus  plant.  I  still  do  some 
hunlint.  fishinif  and  trappinif.  Fox  trappinif.  turtle 
huntinif.  and  snake  collectinif  are  my  pet  hobbies  as 
are  heekeepinif.  root  diififinif.  collectinif  old  steel  traps, 
and  Indian  relics.  F'or  what  it  may  be  worth  to  you  I 
am  one  of  perhaps  a  very  few  men  in  the  United 
States  that  wear  earrinifs  in  pierced  ears.  I  came  about 
this  years  aifo  when  I  had  a  miifrane  headache  for 
thirty-four  days  without  a  letup.  An  Hunifarian  lady 
told  me  to  pierce  my  ears  and  wear  earrings.  I  onlx 
wear  them  while  huntinif  nr  roaminif  the  woods  with 
my  best  £irl  friend,  .Mother  Nature.  It  actually  works, 
CHARLES  “PATSY"  WEBB 


THE  I  NTXMTED  GUESTS 

(Continued  from  page  61  ) 

3.  Don’t  allow  sows  or  pljgfs  outside  of 
farrowing  pens  until  they  are  taken  ttt 
pasture. 

4.  Then  haul,  don’t  drive  them,  to  pas¬ 
tures  that  haven’t  been  used  by  hogs  for 
three  or  four  years.  This  job  is  made  easv 
by  using  a  two-decker  crate  on  runners. 
A  sow  can  be  put  in  the  lower  part  and  her 
pigs  in  the  upper  one  for  safe  transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  family. 

5.  Keep  the  pigs  in  the  clean  pastures 
until  they  are  at  least  four  months  old. 

The  Flat  Worms 

In  addition  to  roundworms,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats  are  also  invaded  by  two  types 
of  flatworms,  commonly  known  as  tape¬ 
worms  and  flukes. 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  also  troubh'd 
by  various  kinds  of  trematodes  or  flukes. 
Most  of  these  pests  are  leaf-like  in  shape, 
but  some  are  cylindrical  and  others  are 
conical.  The  commonest  are  two  species 
that  live  in  the  rumen  and  two  others  that 
are  found  in  the  liver.  I'he  larger  of  the 
liver  flukes  may  reach  a  li-ngth  of  four 
inches.  Flukes  are  also  capable  of  infect¬ 
ing  swine,  but  cause  the  hea\iest  losses  in 
ruminants. 

Most  types  of  fluke  eggs  pass  from  ani¬ 
mals  in  manure,  with  hatching  favored 
by  water  and  wannth.  The  resultant  lar¬ 
vae  depend  on  snails  for  continued  life 
and  soon  die  unless  they  run  across  one. 


GRAYELy  ^OWCR 

Jobs^suf  j 


Small  Tractors  Pay  Off 
on  BIG  FARMS  too!  14^^] 

The  powerful  5-HP  GRAVELY 
Tractor  offers  20  tools  to  mechanize 
your  time-consuming  small  jobs! 

You  save  time,  work  and  money  by  using  sinall  eciuipinent  for 
those  jobs  ordinarily  done  bv  hand.  \’our  big  ec|uipment  is  tine 
tor  the  big  field  jobs,  but  how  about  the  fence  rows,  lawns,  small 
kitchen  gardens?  That’s  where  you  m-ed  a  Ciravely! 

Rugged,  dt'fx’iulahle  POWER  at  your  finger-tips.  Field-tested  for 
31  years.  Only  the  Gravely  does  so  many  jobs  so  well! 

"Power  vs  Drudgery”  tells  you  how  to  put  Pou  i  r  to  work  on  the 
small  jobs!  Write  for  it  today! 


SAW  WOOD 
CUAR  LAND 


Gravely  Motor  Plow  &  Cultivator  Co. 

BOX  Rfl  DUNBAR.  WEST  VIRGINIA 


VITESSA 


^Dr^unt  &Mnjn£L 


Hm  faMRMw  ULTRON  f2  LENS 

ia  Cempwr  tapM  Shatter 


Qjokjts  ^iUuUtfuL  ShtUs, 

This  compact  35mm  all-m«tal  camera  with  coupled  rangefinder  and  built-in 
synchronization  takes  amazing  pictures  in  direct  sequence  frames.  You  simply 
press  a  button  and  the  protecting  doors  swing  open  .  .  .  and  with  a  snap  of 
the  wrist  the  lens  glides  forward  instantly  into  taking  position.  Pressing  down 
the  tall  plunger  transports  the  film,  counts  the  exposure  and  winds  the 
shutter  ready  for  exposure.  ^  _  _  _  _  _ 

X  *159.50 

-  ..  ...  yj ^  ^  ^  t  M  IVtllAOy  CASi  SWJA 


St 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  CAMERA  STORE 


Sand  far  Pdmphlat  F.V. 
Moil  ardar*  ANad. 
liharal  trada-m 
oBawaaM. 


110Wcst32udSt.  •  113  West 31stSt.  •  Yerk  1, N.  Y.  •  LOugocre 4-1400 


Moulton 

PORTAJl±. 


reports  Irven  Hawkins  of  Elk  River,  Minnesota  .  .  . 


MOULTON 
QUICK  COUPLER 

no  bolts  or  rivets 
.  .  •  a  completely 

welded  unit. 


"I  purchasea  80  rods  of  Moulton 
Irrigation  eaulpment  including  a 
600  gallon  pc  minute  centrifugal 
pump.  I  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  results  obtained  that  we  have 
reordered  120  rods  of  pipe  to  ir¬ 
rigate  about  200  acres  this  year. 
We  irrigated  30  aces  of  corn  with 
the  following  results; 

Not  irrigated  37  bushels  per  acre 
One  irrigation  67  bushels  per  acre 
Two  irrigations  124  bushels  per  acre" 


LET  oua  MAKV  VCAMS'  EXPEItlENCE  HELP  YOU  PLAN  VOUR 
EXACT  IRRIGATION  REQUIREMENTS. 

WRITE  TOOAV  FOR  DETAILS 


MOULTON  IRRIGATION  COMPANT 


POST  OFFICE  BOX  B-2  WITHROW.  MINNESOTA 


EXAMINE 


FREE! 

A 

MANUAL 
FOR  RIDERS 


Complete  How-to*do*it  Guidance 
on  Riding  and  Handling  Horses 

Here  is  a  book  that  gives  you  complete  instruc¬ 
tion  on  ever>'  phase  of  mounting,  seat,  riding, 
and  dismounting ;  on  saddles  and  all  types  of 
e<{uipment ;  on  handling  and  caring  for  the  horse; 
on  training,  coriecting  had  habits;  gaits,  exercises, 
games.  Includes  information  on  the  history  and 
anatomy  of  the  horse,  the  breeds  and  colors,  how 
to  care  tor  common  diseases  and  injuries.  Fully 
illustrated  with  photographs  and  drawings. 

PARTIAL  CONTENTS 

]|o\v  to  enter  stall,  catch  hor'^e  in  field  or  corral; 
how  to  halter,  lead,  tie  a  horse;  gro(»tuing:  care  of 
ieet ;  hov^  to  correct  irregularities  of  gait  hy  .*ihoeing. 

<  oTiipiete  instructions  on  saddling  and  bridling. 
.Mounting  and  dismounting.  Ilow  to  lireak  a  horse  of 
•'hyiiig  when  *>addle<l.  i  are  of  the  horse  m  pasture, 
iorral.  and  stable.  How  to  correi't  bad  habits  of 
•vtarting  while  rider  is  mounting.  'h>ing.  rearing, 
kicking  while  mounting,  liolting.  pulling  and  halter 
breaking,  head  '^hyne'^s.  tongue  over  bit.  herd  lamnd. 
balking,  striking,  nipping,  biting,  etc.  Helpful  guid¬ 
ance  on  common  di’^-eases  and  injurie>.  Saddles  and 
e<piipment.  in-truction  on  riding,  gaits,  controlling 
.•mi  guiding  hor-e*>  4  omplete  section  on  pack  trips 
for  hunters,  fi>hermen.  cam])ers. 

SEND  NO  MONEYl  Kill  In  and  mail  the  coupon  belo' 
!«•  '..t'L  >'our  free-examinatlon  (*opv  of  *‘A  Manual  ft>r  Utde.v.' 
tU'.id  it  and  u--e  it  for  lo  days  w’lthout  or  ohl.catior 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAy- 


P  ent  cr.Hall.  Inc..  Dept.  M-rQ-52A 
70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Vorh  11.  N.  V. 

‘'iend  me  n  conv  of  “A  Manual  f€»r  Rlderj***  fi>r  lo  d.ivw  f 
ex.tin'iattion.  Within  lo  flays  I  will  either  remit  xrt.'t  •  in 
a  ft  w  reiitM  postage!  t»r  letum  the  baMtli  and  owe  nothing. 
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I  In  rvent  of  a  imctinc  they  burrow  into 
the  slow-inovin<i  ‘■hellbaik  and  live  there 
until  they  reaeh  the  infei  tivc  stage.  They 
can  leave  the  snail  and  form  eysts  whieh 
are  attaehed  to  grass  blades  or  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  water-holes.  .Animals  swallow 
the  cysts  with  food  and  water  and  flukes 
infestation  results. 

There  is  no  prac  tieal  treatment  for  af¬ 
fected  animals.  Preventixe  measures  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  destruction  of 
snails  and  the  drainage  of  marshy  pas¬ 
tures. 

Tapeworms  are  commonest  in  goats  and 
sheep,  but  cattle  may  also  be  seriously 
affected.  The  life  cycle  is  much  the  same 
for  all  species.  Eggs  are  passed  with  ma¬ 
nure  and  then  eaten  by  tiny  grass  mites 
found  in  pastures,  particularly  in  swampy 
areas.  The  larval  tapeworm  is  freed  when 
the  carrier  mite  is  swallowed  by  animals, 
and  promptly  attaches  itself  to  the  lining 
of  the  intestines,  absorbing  nourishment 
from  the  passing  food.  The  worm  grows, 
and  sections  on  the  end  become  filled 
with  eggs  which  drop  off  and  pass  out 
with  manure.  The  so-called  “fringed  tape¬ 
worm”  is  sometimes  found  in  the  liver 
and  pancreas  as  well  as  the  intestines. 
Sections  of  tapeworms  can  sometimes  be 
found  in  manure,  whieh  is  a  convenient 
1  help  in  making  a  diagnosis. 

Affected  animals  act  much  like  those 
infested  with  ordinary  round  worms;  their 
coats  get  rough  and  they  fail  to  do  well. 
Constipation  is  the  general  rule,  but  diar¬ 
rhea  may  occur  in  severe  eases.  .Animals 
over  six  months  old  are  seldom  infested 
badly  enough  to  show  symptoms  of  sick¬ 
ness.  hut  they  often  harbor  tapeworms 
whose  eggs  are  picked  up  by  young  stock. 

There  are  two  practical  remedies,  al¬ 
though  both  are  highly  poisonous  and 
have  to  be  used  with  extreme  care.  One  is 
the  Cunic  preparation,  mentioned  earlier 
as  treatment  for  removal  of  roundworms, 
and  the  other  is  lead  arsenate.  Cunic  is 
best  given  as  a  drench  in  the  same  doses 
i  prescribed  earlier  for  stomach  worms.  It  is 
I  generally  not  advisable  to  treat  lambs 
under  two  months  old.  Lead  arsenate  is 
best  given  in  the  form  of  pills  so  that  ani¬ 
mals  ran  be  individually  treated  with 
known  amounts  of  the  drug.  The  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  box  should  be  closely  followed. 
Strong  animals  over  two  months  old  will 
j  usually  tolerate  a  dose  of  one-half  gram. 

I  Preventive  measures  arc  the  same  as  for 
I  control  of  round  worms,  particularly  in 
regard  to  drainage  and  rotation  of  pastures. 

Kidney  M’orms  in  Hogs 

Swine  arc  not  affeett'd  by  tapeworms, 
hut  in  some  of  the  southern  states  they  may 
i  pick  up  a  parasite  commonly  called  the 
kidney  wonn.  It  is  uncommon  in  the  north 
because  both  the  eggs  and  larvae  are  easily 
killed  by  freezing.  These  womis  arc  found 
in  the  kidneys  and  urinaiy  tract  instead  of 
the  digestive  sysu  m.  Eggs  are  passed  in  the 
urine,  and  in  wann.  wet  weather  hat(  h  out 
larxac  in  about  four  days.  Eggs  and  larx  ae 


i//)li//SELECTTHE  SPEED 
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lA  FORWARD 
I  w  SPEEDS 


HORSEPOWER 

REVERSE 


GARDEN 
TRACTOR 

with  new  SELECT*0*SPEED  Transmission 

Th#  only  garden  tractor  that  lots  you  instantly  se- 
iRCt  the  tractor  speed  you  want— while  maintaining 
maximum  power  at  the  drawbar.  Yes,  while  tractor 
is  running,  you  can  "gear  up  or  down"  to  suit  the 
iob!  Other  new  features  include  Free  Wheeling,  and 
Safety  Reverse.  Complete  line  of  implements  for 
year  'round  use.  Don't  buy  a  tractor  until  you've 
seen  the  new  Bready— the  most  practical  garden 
tractor  ever  builti  WRITE  TODAY  for  literature  and 
name  of  dealer. 

THE  BREADY  TRACTDR  &  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

Box  202  Solon,  Ohio 
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“Effective!"  “Inexpensive!"  "Kills  'em 
all!"  That's  whot  farmers  say  about 
WARFARAT,  the  new  Dr.  Hess  warfarin 
product,  a  prepared  rat  bait  that's  as 
attractive  to  rats  as  it  is  deadly.  Rid 
your  place  of  rats  the  safe,  easy  way— 
for  free  bulletin  on  rat  and  mouse  con¬ 
trol,  see  your  Dr.  Hess  dealer,  or  write 
Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  HESS 


WARFARAT 


SCIENTIFIC  fAHM-ACeunCAlS  SINCE  1893 

ROTO-PAK 

Packs  and  Distributes 
Silage  Automatically 


Now  you  can  save  the  labor 
of  distributing  silage  by 
hand,  prevent  spoilage,  and 
add  up  to  20%  to  your 
capacity.  Roto-Pak  can  be 
used  with  any  type  of 
blower,  takes  only  a  few 
minutes  to  install  on  any 
type  or  size  of  silo  roofed 
or  unroofed.  Opera*Ion  is 
completely  automatic.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  enthusiastic  users. 
Write  for  details  tooay! 


AEROVENT  FAN  &  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

F.  0.  BOX  21  DEPT.  I  LANSING,  MICH. 
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MARLOW  PUMPS 


249  GREENWOOD  AVENUE 
RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Leading  Manufacturer  of  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Pumps 


alike  may  live  for  months  in  moist,  shady 
places,  hut  die  (|iiiekly  when  exposed  to 
dixiiuj;.  Althouj^h  usually  swallowed  by 
swine,  the  larvae  are  able  to  enter  the  body 
by  borins^  throui'h  the  unbroken  skin.  In 
either  ease  they  generally  reach  the  liver, 
where  th*-y  burrow  around  for  a  while 
before  fmally  niakin<;  their  way  into  the 
kidneys  and  ureter.  However.  lar\ae 
occasionally  inet  on  the  wron?  road  and 
wind  up  in  various  mus(  les.  blood  vessels, 
and  even  the  s|)leen  and  lun^s.  Females 
that  manaiic  to  reach  the  urinary  tract 
soon  be|jin  laviny  e,c["s  to  start  the  cycle 
over  a^ain.  Other  animals  usually  aren’t 
allected,  but  kidney  worms  have  been 
found  in  cattle  that  were  pastured  with 
ho^s. 

Symptoms  are  usually  limited  to  loss  of 
weight  and  failure  to  ijrow  properly,  al- 
thouirh  stillness,  and  even  death  may  result 
from  heavy  infestation.  However,  this 
worm  causes  the  bi";rest  losses  throus[h 
dama<4e  to  th<-  kidneys,  livers,  and  other 
parts  of  the  carcass,  which  makes  meat 
unfit  for  human  consumption. 

There  is  no  satisfactor\’  treatment  for 
kidney  womis.  'I’he  McClean  County  sys¬ 
tem  of  swine  raisimj;  is  the  most  effective 
control.  In  connection  with  this,  it  will  be 
a  "ood  idea  to  pay  a  little  attention  to 
plans  for  ho^  U)ts.  Recommendations  call 
for  plowimr  and  leavinjcj  a  hard  bare  strip 
of  ‘iround  fixe  or  six  feet  wide  along  all  the 
fences.  Slu'ltcrs  and  feed  troughs  should 
also  be  set  in  the  middle  of  similarly  bare 
and  hard  patches  of  ground,  preferably  at 
one  end  of  the  lot.  Because  swine  have  a 
habit  of  establishing  a  toilet  in  a  particular 
spot,  this  spot  should  be  dr\’  and  exposed 
to  the  sun,  whic  h  kills  both  eggs  and  larvae. 

Lung  Worms 

Cattle,  slieep,  and  goats  are  also  affected 
by  a  typj-  of  roundworm  which  appears 
outsid(‘  tin*  digestive  tract.  This  is  the  so- 
called  “lungworm.”  of  which  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  did’erent  kinds.  These  parasites  live  in 
the  lungs,  where  they  lay  eggs  which  are 
coughed  up  and  swallowed  with  mucus. 
Larvae  hat(  h  from  them  in  the  stomach 
and  pass  out  with  manure.  In  about  ten 
days  they  an-  able  to  move  about  and 
»  limb  wet  grass  blades  to  increase  their 
chances  of  being  eaten  by  animals.  .After 
being  swallowed  they  pierce  the  intestinal 
walls.  »-nter  the  bl(K)d  stream,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  reach  the  lungs  to  start  laying  more 
eggs.  Under  favorable  conditions  an  entire 
life  cych-  may  take  less  than  a  month. 
Larvae  are  easily  destroyed  by  freezing. 
.Sheep  and  goats  seem  to  develop  consider¬ 
able  resistant  (•  after  a  single  attack,  but 
cattle  are  sometimes  infested  year  after 
year  with  net  apparent  lessening  of  symp¬ 
toms.  'I’he  lungworms  of  cattle  evidently 
aren’t  dangerous  for  sheep,  but  the  sheep 
lungworm  has  been  found  in  cattle.  Wild 
animals  like  deer  may  spread  lungworms 
to  cattle. 

Young  animals  are  particularly  suscep¬ 
tible  to  lung  worms.  The  most  noticeable 


rAV.°;.Tw  WHEN  TO  SELL  and  BUY 

Scllini;  farm  prexiueCs — and  buying  supplies — .\T  THE  RIGHT  TIME — often  means  MORE 
NET  PROFIT  than  is  m.ade  in  production.  .  .  .  The  Doane  organization  spends  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year  studying  the  factors  that  influence  prices.  This  confidential  information,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  guidance  of  our  own  farm  managers  (operating,  for  profit,  hundreds  of  farms, 
ranches  and  plantations)  is  now  available  to  you  through  the 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 

and  its  twice-monthly  reports,  for  a  very  small  share  in  the  cost  of  the  research  work.  .  .  . 
The  Digest  is  a  430-page  cumulative  reference  volume,  in  strong  loose-leaf  binder.  It  is  kept 
always  up  to  date  by  the  twice-monthly  supplements,  interpreting  trends  and  predicting  outlook 
on  prices,  production,  markets,  surpluses  and  shortages  ahead.  Particularly  important  are 
releases  on  “When  to  Sell  and  Buy,”  “Important  This  Month”  and  “Business  and  .Agriculture” 
.  .  .  Farmers,  ranchers  and  business  men  in  every  State,  in  Canada  and  Mexico,  follow  the 
practical  advice  of  the  Digest  because  it  pays.  .  .  . 

Write  today  for 
FREE  SAMPLE  REPORTS 


and  learn  how  the  Digest  can  help  you  make  more 
money  from  your  farm. 

DOANE 

AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE.  INC. 

Bex  245,  5142  Oelmar  Blvd. 

ST.  LOUIS  B,  MO. 


MARLOW  "WATER  WIZARD” 

Sprinkler  Irrigation  PUMPS 


When  you're  picking  the  heart  of  your  irrigation  system, 
remember  Marlow  pumps  can't  be  beat  for  features,  efficiency 
or  long  life. 

Marlows  mean  dependable  irrigation  —  and  Marlows  hove 
many  extra  year-round  uses  on  the  farm,  tee.  Gasoline  and 
Diesel  engine,  electric  motor  and  belt-driven  models. 

For  help  with  your  irrigation  problem,  write  to  Engineering 
Dept.,  Marlow  Pumps,  249  Greenwood  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
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symptom  is  rapid  loss  of  weight,  but 
coughing  is  common,  and  in  the  latter 
stages  there  is  apt  to  be  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  difficult  breathing,  and  other  signs 
of  pneumonia.  The  head  is  often  carried 
low  to  allow  the  escape  of  a  persistent  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nostrils.  Diarrhea  is 
common  in  sheep  and  calves  sometimes 
wheeze  like  horses  with  the  heaves.  .Ani¬ 
mals  that  are  lightly  infested  may  recover 
in  a  few’  weeks,  while  others  may  die  of 
pneumonia,  either  within  a  few  days  or 
after  three  or  four  months  of  sufFering. 

No  satisfactory  treatment  is  available, 
although  various  drugs  have  b<  en  recom¬ 
mended  for  injection  into  the  nostrils.  This 
is  dangerous,  because  some  of  the  drugs 
may  cause  death  through  suffocation.  One 
owner  reported  100  per  cent  failure  in  the 
use  of  chloroform  for  nasal  injei  tion.  He 
killed  the  first  four  sheep  he  treated,  and 
decided  against  using  it  on  any  more  of  the 
animals.  Preventive  measures,  the  same  as 
given  for  control  of  stomach  worms,  are 
more  practical.  The  isolation  of  newly 
purchased  animals  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  northern  states  sine  e  larvae  in 
pastures  are  destroyed  each  winter  by 
freezing  in  such  areas.  Consequently,  rein¬ 
festation  is  entirely  dependent  on  carrier 
animals  that  are  turned  out  on  the  ground 
in  the  spring. 

Swine  are  also  affected  by  lungworms. 
but  they  are  of  a  different  species  with  a 
different  life  cycle.  Eggs  pass  out  with  the 
marfure  before  they  hatch,  and  these  arc 
eaten  by  carthwonns.  LaiAae  hatch  in  the 
earthworms  and  remain  there  until  the 
earthworms  arc  in  turn  eaten  by  swine. 
They  then  burrow  through  the  wall  of  the 
intestines  and  eventually  are  carried  in  the 
blood  stream  to  the  lungs.  These  lungworm 
larvae  are  also  important  because  they  act 
as  carriers  of  swine  influenza.  Lungwonn 
eggs  that  aren’t  eaten  by  earthworms  sel¬ 
dom  live  through  an  average  northern 
winter,  but  laiAac  may  exist  for  long 
periods  in  earthworms. 

.Effected  pigs  sometimes  show  symptoms 
of  pneumonia,  like  calves  and  lambs  in¬ 
fested  with  lungworms.  but  this  trouble  is 
usually  caused  by  bacteria  that  invade  the 
diseased  tissues.  The  outstanding  symptoms 
are  usually  stunting  and  general  unthrifti¬ 
ness.  \  definite  diagnosis  is  possible  after 
a  microscopic  examination  of  the  manure 
of  suspected  animals. 

As  in  the  case  of  lungworms  in  other 
animals,  no  suitable  treatmeyt  is  known 
and  proper  management  represents  the 
only  effective  means  of  control.  Following 
the  McLean  County  system  of  swine  rais¬ 
ing  is  probably  the  most  practical  method 
of  doing  the  job.  However,  pasture  rota¬ 
tion  can’t  be  depended  on  too  much  for 
protection,  since  we’ve  already  seen  that 
lungworm  lar\’ac  can  live  in  earthworms 
for  years  at  a  time.  Consequently,  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  hogs  is  advised  in  all  cases,  to  pre¬ 
vent  rooting  and  eating  of  earthworms. 
They  should  be  kept  away  from  old  straw 


MADE 

EASY 


B/g  form  Production  Ahead 

Danuser  Blade  is  truly  an  all¬ 
purpose  implement  for  one- 
man  operation.  Hydraulic 
controlled  —  adjustments  ac¬ 
cessible  from  tractor  seat  — 
raise  —  lower  —  an^le  or  turn. 
Write  for  literature  for  your 
model  tractor. 

DANUSER  MACHINE  CO. 
505-09  E.  Third  St.,  Fulton,  Mo. 


TEMACINC 


lANOSCAnNC 


Larger  capacities 
higher  pres- 
sures  on  Deep  or 
STAGE  Shallow  Wells. 

Plenty  of  water 
from  depths  to  300  feet  or  more. 

Universal  Pumps  and  Water  Systems  are  engi¬ 
neered  to  meet  tough,  exacting  demands  of  24- 
hour  service  in  home,  farm  aaul  industry  .  .  .  500 
models  .  .  .  for  complete  satis- 
faction  install  a  Universal  .  .  . 
Injector  or  Centrifugal  Pump. 

Send  for  Literature. 


CNTCHINC 


Make  it  last  longer  and 
give  better  service  by 
^  planned  maintenance 

Save  your  money  and  avoid 
replacement  headaches  by 

taking  care  of  your  powered  / \\ 

equipment.  Know  WHEN  f 

to  change  oil,  lubricate,  in-  jSVSSSU  Hell 

tiiM”  maintenance  assures 
longer  equipment  life  and 
prevents  ne^less  repairs. 

UflRRC  ^  revolution  counter, 

■Ilf  BBd  but  a  real  clock  movement 

tngietHeur 

bmcTCDC  UTES  of  engine  operation. 

Ill  C  lens  Tells  WHEN  to  service  your 
equipment.  Accurate,  precision -built,  easy  to 
install.  Low  price.  FtiUy  guaranteed.  See  your 
dealer  or  write  today! 


1440  SAN  FABIO  AVE. 
BERKELEY  2,  CALIF. 


There's  a  Universal  for  you!' 


Tha  Boa- 
from  ia 
naad  ond  an- 
d  o  r  a  •  d  br 
Schoola,  Extaa- 
sion  Sarrica  & 
IndiTiduol 
>.  Londownara 

\  aTarr* 

fi.V  whara. 


Accurala. 

Durabla 

and  Complata  1 
for  Tanacinq, 
Ditching,  Irrigat¬ 
ing,  TUa  Drain¬ 
ing.  Grading,  j 
Bnnaiag  A 
Linaa,  Turn- 
lag  Aaglaa  jfc 
and  ale.  jHjltt 


takes  compressed  air  anywhere 

The  Tankmobile  with  the  world  famous 
Pressure  Princess  piston-type  air  com¬ 
pressor  brings  service  station  to  farm 
.  .  .  to  inflate  your  tires,  lubricate 
farm  machinery,  spray-paint  farm 
buildings  .  ,  .  the  easy  time-saving 
way.  Automatic  start  and  stop.  Elec¬ 
tric  motor  or  gas  engine  models. 
See  if  of  your  dealer  or  writs 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

Id  RAILROAD  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


Anyena  can  oparata  a  BOSTROM  Laval  by 
following  tha  timpla  diracdon  booklat  includad 
with  aach  Inatrumant.  Wa  manuiactura  3 
modal*;  Farm  Laval,  Contractor*  Laval,  Con- 
vartibla  LavaL  All  BOSTROM  Laval*  ara  *old 
on  tha  guarantaa  oi  •otialacdon  or  inonay 
back.  WRITE  TODAY  lor  litaralura,  pricas 
and  noma  of  our  dialribulor  naor  you. 
B»atr—i»>ra<3r  Manofsetintac  C*. 
534  Stonewall  St.,  S.V/.  ATLANTA,  GA. 


stacks  and  manure  heaps,  which  harbor 
red  worms,  also  hosts.  A  source  of  running 
water  is  desirable  instead  of  ponds  or 
troughs:  the  isolation  of  newly  purchased 
animals  is  also  recommended. 

This  about  co\ers  the  common  livestock 
worms.  Omitted  are  rather  rare  ones  such 
as  gullet  worms  and  various  types  of  so- 
called  “filaria.”  Harboring  any  kind  of 
parisitie  worm  is  e.xpensive,  and  i  ures  are 
mon-  exp*  nsive.  Vigilance  in  keeping  these 
uninvited  guests  off  a  farm  pays  big  divi¬ 
dends  in  time  and  profits. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Dr.  Jack  Bailey  is  a  veterinarian 
practicing  in  Wisconsin,  the  dairyland  nf  America.  Born 
and  reared  on  a  dairy  (arm  in  the  same  state,  he  has 
been  interested  in  cows  since  he  was  old  enouith  to  walk 
to  the  barn  to  watch  his  father  milk.  He  was  a  well- 
known  herdsman  for  sears  before  enterinif  the  Veter¬ 
inary  Colleifv  at  Cornell  University.  His  reputation  as 
a  writer  on  farm  subjects  is  only  second  to  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  veterinarian.  Readers  of  Farm  Qiiarlerly  have 
learned  that  his  articles  arc  practical  and  sound. 


Rl’NMNG— HOT  AND  COLD 
(Continued  from  page  87) 

or  the  plumber  who  will  install  part  of  his 
system.  In  most  instances  these  men  are 
well  qualified,  through  years  of  experience 
in  farm  areas,  for  providing  the  individual 
farm  with  a  system  suited  to  its  needs. 
There  are  booklets  available,  too.  at  the 
county  agent’s  office. 

The  amount  of  water  used  daily  and 
the  source  of  water  determine  the  size 


FOR  CROPS 
OF  ALL 
KINDS - 

EVERYWHERE 


V'erdant  pasture  lands  ir- 
rit'atoi  b.v  means  of  prjwcr- 
ful  Oorman-Riipp  pump. 


E.XCHANOER 

UNIT 


Gurman-Riipp  pjmps  as¬ 
sure  aderpinte  water  to  irri- 
t'iite  this  orchard. 


GORMAN  -  RUPP  IRRIGATION 
PUMPS  PAY  BIG  DIVIDENDS 

Gorman-Rupp  Centrifugal  Pumps  never  fail 
to  deliver.  They  run  day  after  day,  entirely 
trouble-free.  They  assure  water  when  needed  with 
the  least  fuel  expenditure. 

Available  in  many  sizes.  GPM  varies  with 
pounds  pressure.  Ratings  from  80  GPM  at  75  lbs. 
to  1250  GPM  at  125  lbs.,  or  3000  GPM  at  35  feet. 


Adequate 
water  supply 
assures  a  lar^*  r 
and  better  qual¬ 
ity  i>otato  crop. 


Garden  plot 
irrigated  with 
water  pumped 
from  an  adja¬ 
cent  |>ond. 


Write  for  Irrifjation  Bulletin  No.  9-IR-ll 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.3.  PAT.  OPF. 


WATER-SAVING,  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 


NO  WITHER!  NO  WILT!  -R.nn  uUn  )ou  nad 


it" for  fiirmiinint  piittHrv,  row  crops,  and  orchards 


- 

NO  MORE  BLACKOUTS! 

VI'hen  storms  or  breakdowns  cut  highlinc 
power  to  your  farm,  an  Onan  engine- 
driven  electric  plant  will  supply  regular 
1  lO-volt  power  for  lights,  pumps,  milkers, 
oil  burner,  freeze  chest,  etc.  Can  be 
ec^uipped  to  start  automatically  when  elec¬ 
tricity  is  interrupted.  Hooks  up  to  present 
wiring.  1,000  to  35,000  watts,  A.C. 

Also  available:  Onon  A.C.  Cenerofors  (btff  vp  fo 
yovr  froefor  for  power^  3,000, 5,000  ar>d  10,000  wotfi, 

_ ^  *poid€fl 

D.  W.  ONAN  A  SONS  INC. 

7044  Univ.,  S.E..  MinneaHlis  14,  Mian. 


ELECTRIC  PLANTS 


SERIES  400  COUPLERS 

New  fool-proof,  positive,  self-locking  Steel 
Latch  ( no  spri  ngs)  prevents  uncou  pi  i  ng  w  hen 
surges  occur  in  the  line.  Scoop  on  Coupler- 
lip  easily  guides  insertion  of  aluminum  pipe. 
Foot-pad  beneath  Coupler  holds  Scoop  clear 
of  mud  and  grass.  There  is  flexibility  in 
in  all  directions  of  this  Coupler,  permitting 
adjustment  to  ground  contours.  A  real  water 
and  labor  saver, 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


New^Series  400''Couplers  and  Fittings 

Cotuplikly  field  tested itud proven.  Get  all  the  fact\ 
on  these  latest,  most  modern  additions  to  the  famous 
SHUR-RANE  Portable  Irrigation  line. 


j  Shi  k  Ikkk.^tion  Dc|*t.  FA 

I  l*.0.  Box  1  Ls.Sdfi  Jowt*.  Califttriiia 
I  liT’nlle-nirn:  IM**a-*»*  -♦•thI  mr  t*Mm|»l**l**  inforii 
.  Irritfalion  'v|*'niw  and  ih**  H  MHI 


inforinatifm  T»n  Shtir-B^ne 
-  MlU**lin»-. 
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Housing  rotates  180  degrees  to  blow 
in  any  desired  direction. 


Saves  time  and  labor  handling  long 
green  hay,  chopped  hay,  silage,  straw, 
vines,  and  cobs. 

See  your  dealer  or 
Write  us  for  Bulletin  No.  105 


THE  C.  O.  BARTLETT  &  SNOW  CO. 

Mamufaclurar 

6360  Harvard  Ave.  •  Cleveland  5,  Ohio 


MSTiRlVHnn 


L'nder  average  farming  conditions, 

Milking  Shorthorns  Hill  give  more 
pioht  Iteiause  they  convert  home- 
grouii  feeds  and  roughage  into  meat, 
milk  and  butterfat  most  economirally. 

A  .\filking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  in  world — also  high¬ 
est  records  on  tw'ice-a-dM\.Ailking' 

Milkmg  Shorthorns  are  BIG  .  .  . 
have  capacious  deep  Ijody  and  mam- 
niary  development  of  dairy  cattle. 

Their  T\VO-\V.\Y  bargaining  value 
plus  greater  salability  of  calves 
means  greater  faun  security  undei 
uncertain  world  conditions.  Get 
FREE  farts  or  subscrilie  to  Milkinv 

Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00;  $2.00  per  yr. ;  3 
yrs.  ^.00. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETT 

313-FQ  So.  Glanstonc  SprinqAcId,  Me. 


Mme  tAewugA 

INOCULATION  for 
all  your  LEGUMES 


The  lEGUME-AID  package 
is  appreciably  larger  than 
others  in  size  and  contains 
more  of  the  bocteria-carry- 
ing  humus.  This  extra 
amount  of  inoculant  makes 
it  easier  to  treat  your  seeds 
more  thoroughly  at  planting 
time. 


MHclIlilUilirjl 


Whether  planting  clover,  alfalfa,  lespedeio,  peas,  beans, 
lupines  or  any  other  legume,  it  pays  to  assure  maximum 
nitrogen  fixing  power  by  treating 
seeds  with  the  famous  "Inoculant 
in  the  Carton."  LEGUME-AID  is 
neither  sticky  nor  gummy.  It  pours 
freely,  clings  to  seeds  closely,  yet 
never  clogs  the  drill.  Ask  your 
seed  deoler,  or  write  us  direct. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

1310  Chesapeake  Avenue  Columbus  16,  Ohio 


pump  to  buy.  A  pood  rulr  to  follow  is  to 
select  a  pump  that  will  pro\idc  each 
day’s  supply  of  water  in  2  to  a  hours 
pumpinp  time,  ^\’ater  systems  in  which 
pumps  are  used  are  classified  as  shallow- 
well  and  deep-well  systems,  depending  on 
the  type  pump.  Shallow-well  pumps  suited 
for  water  le\els  to  22  feet  below  the  pump 
are  the  jet.  piston,  turbine,  and  simple 
centrifupal  types.  .\11  are  automatic  and 
may  be  used  with  shallow  wells,  cisterns, 
sprinps,  lakes  or  streams.  They  may  be 
mounted  over  the  source  of  water  or 
offset.  The  standard  system  furnishes  pres¬ 
sure  to  meet  special  conditions.  .\11  except 
the  turbine  pump  will  handle  water  with 
a  little  sand  or  silt.  .\11  but  the  piston  type 
dei Tease  in  capacity  as  the  pressure  in¬ 
creases  and  are  quiet  and  non-pulsating 
in  operation. 

The  piston  pump  works  the  same  as 
most  hand-suction  pumps  except  it  lifts 
and  discharges  water  on  both  the  forward 
and  backward  strokes  of  the  piston.  For 
delivering  at  high  pressure,  some  recom¬ 
mend  the  piston-type  pump  above  others. 
The  straight  centrifugal  pump  is  simple, 
having  only  one  moving  part,  the  impeller. 
Suction  lifts  of  six  to  eight  feet  arc  best 
with  a  maximum  of  15  feet. 

The  centrifugal-jet  pump,  maximum 
suction  lift  20  feet,  is  a  straight  centrifugal 
pump  with  a  built-in  jet  which  increases 
both  pressure  and  pumping  depth  of  the 
pump.  It  is  simply  constructed  and  re¬ 
quires  no  lubrication  except  the  motor. 

The  turbine  pump  for  shallow  wells 
consists  of  a  bronze  disk  mounted  on  a 
drive  shaft  and  close-fitting  case.  The 
outer  edge  of  the  disk  is  slatted.  As  it 
rotates  water  is  forced  to  move  with  it 
from  the  inlet  to  the  discharge  outlet. 

A  deep-well  pump  is  used  where  depth 
of  low-water  levels  is  too  great  for  the 
shallow-well  pump,  that  is.  over  22  feet. 
Like  the  shallow-well  type,  the  deep-well 
piston  pump  has  a  uniform  capacity  and 
high  effieieney.  It  is  available  for  a  wide 
range  of  lifts,  but  must  be  set  directly  over 
the  well.  Its  normal  operatin'!  pressure  is 
40-70  pounds. 

The  deep-well  jet  pump  is  really  two 
pumps  working  together.  It  includes  a 
shallow-well  pump  at  the  surface  and  a  jet 
usually  submerged  in  the  water  at  the 
source.  One  pump  lifts  the  water  to  the 
surface  and  the  other  forces  part  of  the 
water  into  the  pressure  tank  and  part 
back  through  the  return  pip?  to  the  jet. 
Most  of  these  pumps  arc  designed  for 
well  lifts  up  to  120  feet  and  the  maximum 
discharge  pressure  is  about  40-50  pounds. 
They  do  not  have  to  be  placed  directly 
over  the  well. 

The  turbine  pump  has  an  impeller 
operated  by  a  rod  that  extends  from  the 
top  of  the  well  to  an  electric  motor.  It  is 
used  for  pumping  large  quantities  of  water 
from  deep  w«-lls.  Capacity  of  the  pump 
usually  ranges  upward  from  15  gallons 


CUSTOM  OPERATOR  WITH 
FOUR  GEHL  CHOPPERS 
GETS  AMAZING  RESULTS 


Clarence  Lacey  and  his  son  Gerald  of  Wendell, 
Minnesota,  say  this  about  the  performance  of  their 
Gehl  Forage  Harvesters: 

“We  filled  98  silos  with  four  Gehl  Choppers  in 
1950,  and  this  last  year  due  to  shorter  season,  filled 
83.  We  turned  down  enough  silos  in  the  fall  to  have 
kept  another  machine  busy.  Once  a  customer  sees 
how  fine  cut  and  uniform  Gehl-cut  silage  is,  he  is  a 
steady  Gehl  customer. 


“Hay  chopping  is  increasing  in  popularity.  Now 
with  the  new  Gehl  Mower-Bar,  you  can  take  it 
straight  without  swathing  or  danger  of  rocks.  We  get 
by  with  a  minimum  of  repairs  that  our  dealer  always 
has  available.  We  have  no  trouble  getting  good 
drivers,  due  to  ease  of  operating  the  Gehl.” 

(Signed)  Clarence  Lacey 


Free  Packet . . .  New  booklet:  “Stream¬ 
lined  Methods  of  Harvesting  Hay  and 
Making  Grass  Silage". . .  colorful  Catalog 
of  Gehl  Forage  Harvester  . . .  free  plans 
for  building  self-unloading  wagon  box, 
using  Gehl  metal  parts  kit.  Write  Gehl  Bros, 
ilfg.  Co.,  Dept.  MF-S94,  ir«<  Bend,  H’w. 


Self-Sweeping 

ROTARY  MOWER 


Highest  efficiency  in  tough 
weeds  .  .  .  Superb  work  on 
lowns.  Semi-solid  tires— In¬ 
expensive  cutter 
sections  — Non¬ 
wrapping  cutter 
ossembly— 26" 
self -clearing 
swath. 

H-K  REMOVABLE 
UNLOADER 


HOTCHKISS 

STEEL  PIODOCTS  CO. 

Dept.  23-G.  Iriflerf,  III. 


Unload  20  Bu.  in  I 
minute  from  tractor  seat. 
Whole  or  ground  grain. 
P.T.O.  operated.  Fits  any 
38  In.  flared  box.  Write 
for  literature. 


Raise  TURKEYS 
THE  NEW  WAY! 


Write  for  free  information  explaining  how 
to  make  up  to  $3,000  in  your  own  back¬ 
yard.  Address: 

NATIONAL  TURKEY  INSTITUTE 

Dapt.  145  Colambus,  Kansas 
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per  niinutc  ;incl  the  pressure  up  to  several  | 
liundred  pounds. 

Anv  pumping  ((juipinent  you  buy,  re¬ 
gardless  of  tvpe  and  size,  should  be  baeked 
bv  a  reputable  inanufaeturer  and  dealer. 
ha\e  repair  parts  easily  axailable,  be  | 
within  the  priee  range  of  other  similar 
(•(luipinent,  and  work  satisfaetorily  under  | 
\our  own  water  system  conditions. 

The  most  common  ways  of  getting  pres¬ 
sure  at  the  faucet  for  farm  buildinsts  are 
with  a  gravity  tank  or  a  pressure  tank, 
riraxity  tanks  arc  good  where  large  water 
storage  is  needed  or  where  the  power 
sourc  e  is  a  windmill  or  gasoline  engine. 
With  most  of  the  new  electric  systems  it 
is  not  used.  These  tanks  are  expensive  to 
erec  t  and  may  be  unsightly,  there  is  the  j 
possibilitv  of  water  contamination,  and  ; 
water  is  warm  in  summer  and  subject  to 
frec'zing  in  winter. 

Pi  •essure  tanks  vary  in  size  from  12  to 
.'^000  irallons.  The  42-gallon  size  is  the 
most  common  for  home  and  farm  use. 
Prc'ssure  is  built  by  trapping  the  original 
air  in  the  tank  and  compressing  it  by 
forcing  water  in  with  it.  An  automatic 
switch  nonnally  stops  the  pump  at  40 
pounds  pressure — when  the  tank  is  about  . 
two-thirds  full  of  water.  When  the  faucet 
is  opened,  the  compressed  air  forces  the 
water  out.  The  pump  automatically  starts 
again  when  the  pressure  drops  to  about 
20  pounds. 

Pressure  tanks  are  small,  inexpensive 
for  the  smaller  sizes  and  easily  installed 
in  an  inconspicuous  place,  but  they  may 
become  “water-logged.”  As  the  water 
passes  through  the  tank  it  gradually  ab¬ 
sorbs  air  until  the  supply  is  gone.  With 
no  air  to  provide  pressure  the  tank  can’t 
deliver  water.  This  is  remedied  by  adding 
more  air  to  replace  that  which  has  been 
absorbed.  This  may  be  done  by  draining 
the  tank  and  refilling  it  as  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  or  by  attaching  a  bicycle  pump  and 
forcing  air  in  by  hand.  Most  water  systems 
today  are  equipped  with  automatic  air 
controls  of  some  form. 

The  majority  of  pumps  and  pressure 
tanks  may  be  bought  separately  or 
mounted  together  as  one  unit  for  easy 
installation.  Basement  installation  is  fine 
for  shallow-well  or  jet  pumps  if  the  base¬ 
ment  is  dry,  well  ventilated,  and  has  a 
gravity  drain. 

The  use  of  a  pit-type  installation  is 
debated  by  some  pump  men  because  there 
is  little  drainage,  the  pits  may  be  improp-  , 
erly  constructed  and  ventilated,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  out  insects,  dirt  and 
rodents.  Pits  do,  however,  provide  good 
protection  against  freezing  and  eliminate 
an  extra  building.  The  pump  house  costs 
little  more  than  a  well-built  pit.  It  can 
be  easily  ventilated  and  drained,  makes 
the  pump  available  for  oiling  and  repairs, 
and  provides  protection  from  surface 
water.  If  it  is  not  properly  insulated 
though,  there  is  risk  of  the  pump  freezing. 


RMN  BIRD 

SPRINKLERS 


Plenty  of  water  WHERE  you 
need  it,  WHEN  you  need  it! 

Save  water,  save  labor,  save  crops  with 
Rain  Bird  Sprinklers,  famous  around  the 
world  for  their  faultless  operation,  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  water.  You'll  find  increased  pro¬ 
duction  at  lower  cost  when  you  irrigate  with 
Rain  Bird. 

There's  o  Rain  Bird  Sprinkler  to  fit  every 
irrigation  problem  — 19  models  in  all,  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  1  Vz  G.P.M.  at  3  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  to  610  G.P.M.  at  120  pounds  pressure. 


If  yours  is  a  special  irrigation  problem, 
consult  our  research  department  now. 
There's  no  obligation,  of  course. 


NAIIONAl 


RAIN  BIRD  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CORP. 


AZUSA,  CALIFORNIA 


I R.  Nelson  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  III.  •  RAIN  BIRD  Sprinkler  Mfg.  Co.  ( Canada '  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


HOW  TO  STAY  IN  BUSINESS 
WHEN  water  IEVEL  DROPS 


Myers  "HN”  Ejecto  Water  System  quickly  and 
cheaply  converted  from  shallow  to  deep  well  system 


Myerj  "HN"  liteto  Waf«r  Syt- 
••m  if  raally  two  wolor  lystomt 
in  ono.  By  changing  only  tho 
E/octo  ottochmonli,  tho  tamo 
pump,  lank  ond  motor  dolivor 
omplo  wotor  under  ttoody  pros* 
sure  from  doop  or  thoMow  wolli. 

Shallow  woll  attachmant.  For 
pumping  water  no  higher  then 
20  fool.  * 

Deep  well  aftachment.  A 
length  of  pipe  fitted  into  the 
threoded  hole  at  the  pump  pro¬ 
vides  the  pressure  tu^  needed 
to  convert  this  system  from  thol- 
low  to  deep  lift  operation. 


another  reason  why 

Mote  W  MvettI 


Nothing  eats  into  profits  faster  than  an  uncertain 
or  inadequate  water  supply.  The  Myers  “HN” 
Ejecto  water  system  is  designed  to  free  you  from 
worry  over  falling  water  levels  due  to  temporary 
drouth  or  long-time  lowering  of  the  water  table. 
Besides  being  easily  and  inexpensively  convert¬ 
ible,  in  place,  from  shallow  to  deep  well  opera¬ 
tion,  the  Myers  “HN”  Ejecto  can  be  handily 
moved  from  one  source  of  water  to  another. 

Be  sure  to  ask  your  Myers  dealer  to  study  your 
needs.  He  can  recommend  the  right  model  Myers 
water  system  to  deliver  ample  water  for  all  your 
farm  and  home  needs  —  year  in  and  year  out 
even  if  water  levels  fluctuate  as  much  as  100  ft. 
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FOR  THE  BEST  IN  A  BARN  CLEANER 

WHITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  LITERATURE 

BADGER-NORTHLAND  INC 


the  'INoiTTOC.  COMPANY 


If  one  source  is  to  supply  all  water  used 
in  and  around  the  farm  buildings,  one 
pump  and  tank  can  scr\e  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem.  If,  however,  two  or  more  sources 
must  be  relied  on,  pumps  and  tanks  may 
have  to  be  pro\ided  for  each.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  cistern  may  supply  the  house 
with  water  and  a  second  cistern  may  be 
used  for  the  barn,  milkhouse,  and  stock 
troughs.  Separate  pumps  must  be  used. 
Or  a  well  may  pio\  ide  water  for  the  farm 
house,  but  water  from  the  pond  is  piped 
to  the  barn,  milkhouse,  feed  lot  troughs. 

In  installing  an  automatic  water  system 
for  the  farm,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  half- 
equipped.  The  major  cost  in  installation 
is  buying  the  pump  and  tank  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  source.  Water  should  be  piped  to 
the  hogs  and  to  the  poultiA’  house.  For  a 
comparatively  small  cost,  a  few  extra  feet 
of  pipe  can  eliminate  all  water-carryimr 
work  for  you.  The  new  plastic  pipes  and 
fittings  are  easy  to  install  for  this  kind  of 
farm  use. 

Galvanized  iron  and  steel  pipe  and  cop¬ 
per  pipe  and  tubing  are  most  commonly 
used  in  water  systems  today.  The  zinc 
coating  on  galvanized  pipe  helps  prevent 
corrosion.  Copper  pipe  comes  in  20' 
lengths  and  tubing  can  be  bought  in 
30'-60'  coils.  .Although  it  is  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  galvanized  iron,  it  will  not  cor¬ 
rode.  connections  can  he  made  easily  with 
solder  or  flange-type  joints,  and  tubing 
can  be  bent  to  miss  obstructions  and  elimi¬ 
nate  fittings.  It  will  stand  four  to  ten 
freezings  without  bursting.  The  life  of 
galvanized  iron  pipe  underground  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  to  be  15-30  years,  while 
the  life  of  heavy-gage  copper  tubing  for 
underground  use  is  estimated  by  some 
plumbers  to  be  100  years. 

Exposed  pipes  should  be  insulated 
against  both  heat  and  cold.  An  asbestos 
corrugated  covering  may  be  wrapped  on 
hot  water  pipes  inside  buildings.  Under¬ 
ground  cold  water  pipes  are  usually  pro¬ 
tected  against  freezing  if  laid  below  the 
freezing  level — 2/2  to  3  feet  deep.  .A  stop 
and  waste  cock  should  be  placed  in  the 
main  supply  pipe  to  the  house  so  that 
fixtures  and  inside  pipes  may  be  drained 
at  times  when  they  are  likely  to  freeze  or 
when  n'pairs  are  need(‘d.  Frostproof  hy¬ 
drants,  which  cost  little  more  than  ordi- 
naiy  faucets,  are  a  worthwhile  investnumt. 

Many  states  have  plumbing  codes  which 
regulate  installation  of  plumbing,  private 
water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  systems. 
In  many  instances  plans  musf  be  approved 
before  work  begins  and  state  inspectors 
must  approve  the  plumbing  before  it  is 
covered.  When  buying  material,  or  when 
contracting  for  a  plumbing  job,  it  is  wise 
to  insist  on  materials  and  installation  that 
comply  with  any  existing  state  code.  The 
state  or  county  board  of  health  can  give 
the  prcK  cdure  to  follow,  and  give  you  an 
inspection  certificate. 

If  fire  breaks  out  on  your  farm  it  is 


*746  MIDGET  11/2" 

For  farm  uses  too  numerous  to  list! 
Pumps  400  times  its  weight  of  water  per 
hour_  at  average  heads.  Primes  in  75  sec. 
at  25  ft.  suet.  lift.  Has  maximum  lift  of 
30  It.  (Sea  level).  Weighs  only  62  lbs. 
GORMAN-RUPP  LIGHTWEIGHTS  COME  IN  4  SIZES; 

The  .Midsot  I’i"  —  wRt.  62  lbs.  —  5.500  G.P.H. 

The  Pelican  2"  —  WKt.  70  lbs.  —  7.500  G.P.H. 

The  Hawk  2"  —  w^t.  110  lbs.  —  10,000  G.P.H. 

The  Eaifle  3“  —  wtt.  117  lbs.  —  18,000  G.P.H. 

S«n</  (or  Bulletin  7-LW-I3 


'^Monument 
to  Good  Planning 


That's  a  typical  comment  made  about 
highly  successful  Pine  Grove  Farms, 
Duanesburg,  N.Y.,  owned  by  Joseph  De¬ 
Marco.  Modern  buildings  and  equipment 
have  been  chosen  over  the  years  with 
an  eye  to  profit  and  efficiency.  Gilbert 
V/est,  Pine  Grove's  manager,  says,  "Mr. 
DeMarco  studied  everything  very  care¬ 
fully  before  going  ahead.  He  bought  the 
best — these  Craine  Korok  tile  stave  silos 
are  a  good  example." 

In  long-range  profit  planning,  owners 
everywhere  are  finding  that  there's  no 
better  investment  than  a  dependable, 
durable  Craine  silo.  The  Craine  line  is 
time-proven,  farm-proven — and  the 
choice  of  successful  dairymen  every¬ 
where.  There's  a  Craine  that's  right  for 
your  needs. 


SPECIALISTS  OF 


MANUFACTURING 


BARN  CLEANERS 


TIME  TESTCO  ON 
HUNDREDS  OF 
FARMS 

tor  oil  Barns 
with  new  Mo- 
dels  (or  the 
Small 

Farmer  un¬ 
heard  of  low 

INSTALLATION  SPECIALISTS 
IN  ALL  dairy  sections 


CKAINtS  THE  NAME 


WRITE  for  details,  and 
help  with  your  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  future. 


DEPT.  Q..  KAUKAUNA.  WIS. 


B,  Inc.,  652  Cedar  St. 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


pFREE  CATALOG-i 


All  The  Best  and  Latest  | 
Garden  and  Farm  Books,  Bulletins  ■ 

A  wealth  of  up-to-thc-minutc  expert  ad-  ■ 
vice  on  how  to  do  wonders  on  a  little  * 
land  or  a  thousand  acres  .  .  .  wonders  with  I 
flowers,  vegetables,  fruits,  landscaping,  | 
poultry,  livestock,  woodlands,  fishponds,  ■ 
composting,  soil  improvement,  etc.,  etc.  Z 
Just  send  name  and  address  for  this  fas-  I 
cinating  FREE  catalog  by  return  mail.  | 


WOOD 

STAVI 


Box  3107  Noroton,  Conn.  Estob.  1943 


The  Original  “No 
Knee  Interference" 
Folding 

Table 


"Grow”  soil  while  growing 
crops  ...  or  lose  both, 
warns  Edward  H.  Faulkner 
in  SOIL  DEVELOPMENT 


The  author  of  Plowman’s  Folly  reports  on  his 
techniques  for  making  good  land  out  of  bad 
land  —  and  keeping  the  soil  in  production  at 
the  same  time!  He  tells  how,  in  two  years, 
he  changed  hard-packed  toil  to  a  rich,  fertile 
texture  that  can  be  scooped  up  like  talcum 
powder;  how  he  went  about  the  job,  the 
natural  resources  used,  bow  you  can  do  it. 
too.  Order  your  copy  of  Soa.  Development 
today.  Send  this  ^  witb  your  name  and 
address  and  $3.00,  to  Universitv  of  Oklahoma 
Press,  Dept.  8-8,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 


niurh  more  likely  to  be  controlled  when  water  is  automatically 
available.  For  that  reason  it  is  a  ^ood  idea  to  consider  firc- 
fi"htin"  needs  when  plannin"  your  wstem.  Em  o  though  there 
may  b('  an  organized  volunteer  fire-fighting  group  in  your  com¬ 
munity  they  will  very  likely  need  the  help  of  *-.\tra  water  since 
their  water  truck  would  rarely  carry  more  than  400-.”)00  gallons. 
If  possible,  any  pond  constructed  should  Ix'  within  400-500 
yards  of  farm  buildings,  or  if  cisterns  are  built  near  the  barn, 
them  should  be  an  opening  in  them  large  enough  for  a  fire 
hose  to  ent('r  so  that  the  source  may  be  tapped  in  an  emergency. 

To  fight  fire  efTeetively  either  a  solid  stream  of  water  at 
medium  pressure  (250  gallons  or  more  per  minute  at  40-50 
pounds)  or  a  fog  at  high  pressure  (15-30  gallons  per  minute 
at  500-600  pounds)  is  needed.  Supplying  one  3/^-ineh  nozzle 
at  45  pounds  pressure  per  s(|uari‘  inch  for  two  hours  will  take 
enough  water  to  fill  a  tank  ten  feet  deep.  .\n  efTective  fire¬ 
fighting  fog  can  b('  created  by  a  modern  orchard  spraying  outfit 
designed  for  600  pounds  pressure  per  stjuare  inch  and  c(juipped 
with  a  hos(“  and  nozzle.  Portable  spraying  outfits  are  seldom 
equipped  with  tanks  of  more  than  400  gallons  capacity:  there¬ 
fore,  provision  should  be  made  for  refilling  the  tank  quickly. 

Cost  of  the  System 

The  cost  of  pumps  and  pressure  tanks  vary  with  manufac¬ 
turer,  type,  capacity  and  horsepower  of  pump,  and  the  size  of 
tank.  One  piston-type  pump  for  shallow  wells  with  a  ,'-horsc- 
jjower  motor,  a  42-gallon  tank  and  a  capacity  of  275-375  gal¬ 
lons  per  hour,  costs  approximately  $145. 

.\  second  shallow-well  piston-type  jjump  with  a  3.50  G.P.H. 
capacity  costs  around  $11()  with  a  12-gallon  tank  and  go<'s  up 
a  $121  with  a  .30-gallon  tank.  Another  manufacturer  produces 
a  similar  type  pump  with  j4-borsepower  motor  and  an  18-gallon 
tank  for  $135. 

A  second  shallow-well  piston-type  pump  with  a  350  G.P.H. 
capacity  ranges  from  $239  to  $365,  depending  on  size  of  motor 
and  capacity.  A  second  manufacturer’s  dei-p-well  pump,  with 
J-Vhorsepower  motor  and  a  42-gallon  tank,  is  listed  at  $230. 

One  jet-type  pump  for  shallow  wells  has  a  capacity  of 
240-825  G.P.H.  and  a  choice  of  *4?  /  ^  or  J/a  horsepower  motors. 
Price  ranges  from  $150  to  $175.  .\nothcr  jet  pump  for  deep 
wells  with  a  range  of  200-4500  G.P.H.  capacity  and  motors 
from  '4-5  horsepower,  starts  at  $178. 

Electricity  used  to  operate  your  system  does  a  lot  for  little 
cost.  For  example,  one  kilowatt  hour  of  electric  power  costing 
3  c('nts  per  hour  (which  is  a  good  farm  average)  pumps  and 
carries  1000  gallons  of  water  with  a  shallow  well  pump.  A 
deep-well  pump  requires  about  2  kilowatt  hours  to  pump  this 
amount.  If  an  average  family  of  four  requires  70,000  gallons  of 
water  per  year,  the  cost  would  be  only  $2.10  for  electricity. 
Each  milk  cow  consumes  about  10,000  gallons  of  water  a  year — 
thirty  cents  worth  of  electricity. 

.\bundant  water  is  much  more  than  a  matter  of  convenience, 
health  and  comfort  today.  It  is  hard-headed  dollars-and-cents 
good  business.  .Agricultural  experts  say  milk  production  in¬ 
creases  10-20  per  cent  when  the  dairy  herd  has  plenty  of  clean, 
fresh  drinking  water.  Poultrymen  will  tell  you  that  clean  water 
at  th(‘  right  temperature  is  the  cheapest  egg-producer  for  laying 
hens.  When  there  is  enough  drinking  water  for  the  stor  k,  cattle, 
hogs,  and  sheep  will  fatten  more  tiuickly  with  less  feed.  Hogs, 
for  instance,  have  made  15-17  per  cent  cheaper  gains  when 
gi\(‘n  all  the  warmed  water  they  could  drink. 

Since  half  the  cost  of  a  farm  water  system  is  piping  the 
water  to  the  barn,  the  dairy  and  hog  and  chicken  houses,  this 
proportion  of  the  total  cost  can  be  depreciated  foi-  tax  purposes 
as  a  farm  capital  investment .  It  can  be  deprr-ciated  on  a  25 
year  basis. 

There  is  no  need  for  today’s  farm  wife  to  be  like  the  woman 
who  for  50  years  made  an  average  of  four  trips  a  day  from  the 
house  to  the  well,  20  feet  from  the  house  and  10  feet  lower. 
During  these  50  years  she  carried  7,000  barrels  of  water,  walked 
a  distance  ixjuivalent  to  that  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
and  back,  and  climbed  a  distance  equal  to  100  trips  up  and 
down  Pikes  Peak. 


Supply  all  minerals 
livestock  need  this 


LOW-COST  WW 


equivalent  in  one  side  of  a  divid¬ 
ed  mineral  box.  This  supplies 
calcium  and  phosphorus  in  quan¬ 
tity,  as  well  as  traces  of  sulphur, 
magnesium  and  potassium. 

In  the  other  side  of  the  box  put 
Morton  Trace  Mineralized  Salt. 
This  supplies  the  sodium  and 
chlorine  of  salt,  as  well  as  ade¬ 
quate  amounts  of  iron,  copper, 
cobalt,  manganese,  iodine  and  zinc. 

Kept  before  your  livestock  all 
the  time,  this  combination  is  com¬ 
plete.  It  has  the  approval  of 
leading  animal  nutritionists.  It  is 
low  in  cost. 

Your  dealer  has  Morton  Free 
Choice  Trace  Mineralized  Salt  in 
stock.  Costing  only  a  few  cents 
more  per  animal  per  year  than 
salt  alone,  it  is  like  a  low-cost  in¬ 
surance  policy  that  protects  the 
health  and  thrift  of  livestock  and 
your  profits.  Ask  for  Morton 
Trace  Mineralized  Salt  by  name. 
Feed  it  free  choice. 


J^INERALS  account  for  less 
^  ■^’than  five  per  cent  of  the  body 
weight  of  the  animal.  Their  im¬ 
portance,  how  ever,  is  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  actual  percentage. 

Minerals  make  up  a  large  part 
of  the  bone  structure  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  They  are  needed  by  the  vital 
organs  —  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys. 
They  are  needed  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk,  for  reproduction,  for 
the  digestion  and  assimilation  of 
feed  .  .  .  for  all  those  basic  activi¬ 
ties  that  convert  feed  into  nutrients 
and  that,  in  turn,  build  nutrients 
into  bl(X)d,  bone,  muscle  tissue, 
milk,  wool,  and  healthy,  vigorous 
young. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important 
to  be  sure  your  animals  are  get¬ 
ting  a  safe,  dependable  supply  of 
all  the  vital  minerals  they  need. 

The  most  economical  way  to 
supply  a  balanced  mineral  ration 
is  to  put  a  mixture  of  bone  meal 
and  ground  limestone  or  their 


I 


FREE  — Just  off  the  press, 
this32-paKeb<M>k  gives  you 
the  complete  fans  on  feed¬ 
ing  salt  and  trace  minerals 
to  all  classes  of  animals. 
Mailed  FREE  and  postpaid. 
Morton  Salt  Co.,  P.  O 
Box  781,  Chicago  90,  III. 


MORTON 

TRACE  MINERALIZED 

SALT 
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Make  Hard  Work 
EASY  Work  wit 

Garden 


PLOW,  CULTIVATE,  DISC,  SAW,  GRADE, 
MOW  ...  DO  DOZENS  OF  JOBS  EASIER 

The  handiest  tool  in  your  shed  is  a  Springfield 
garden  tractor. 

And  uhat  a  tractor! 

Here  is  a  rare  coifibination  of  ruggedness, 
versatility,  and  ease-of-operatioo.  Here  is  a 
design  with  the  frills  engineered  out  and  real 
solid  performance  engineered  in. 

Big  jobs,  small  jobs  .  .  .  Springfield  does 
them  all.  Write  for  catalog  today. 


Check  These  6  “farminonred"  Features 


0 

Box  type 
welded  frame 

0 

0 

Direct  power 
take-off 

0 

0 

Ahead-of-axlo, 
anglo  hitch 

0 

Super  wide, 
hi-lroclion  tires 
Transmission 
inlegrol  with  engine 
Balanced  H.P.  ...  not 
over  or  under-powered 


FREE  DEMONSTRATION  at  your  dealers 


"Farmineered"  GARDEN  TRACTORS 


A  product  of  Quick  Mfg.  Inc., 
3246  E.  Main  Sf.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Valuable  dealershipi  open  in  some  areas 


L-P  GAS 

Liquified  Petroleum  (Butane-Propane)  Gas 

The  ideal  and  economical  fuel  for  power  and  heat 
for  Farm  or  Ranch.  L-P  Gas  is  the  perfect  motor 
fuel 

For  Tractors,  Trucks 

automobiles  and  other  motor-driven  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  For  <iuick.  economical  conversion  from 
gasoline  to  L-P  Gas  make  the  change  with  a 

DIX  LPG  CARBURETOR 

By  far  the  easiest  and  quickeNt  to  in>tall — so  simple 
it's  no  trouble  at  all — so  economical  it  quickly  pays 
for  itself — so  satisfactory  for  lifetime.  L-F  Gas 
moderni7e>  farm  and  home  with  power,  and  heat 
for  cookiiit;,  refrigeration,  freezints.  heatintt.  etc. 

Drop  us  a  line  for  Information  how  this  mlr> 
acle  fuel  may  be  applied  to  your  farm  equip¬ 
ment  and  home  requirements. 

DIX  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

3447  E.  Pico  Boulevard — Los  Angeles  23,  Calif. 


loin  the  tonkt  of  Sucittsful  frrtdcrt  Using - 

BREEDER-ADE*  OIL  ^ 


,  o .  for  fuff  pftgffQACiei .  ■  ■  iof__bef»eL-ZOt>jLR 
Follow  the  leod  of  Bwccetiiwl  breeders  in  oil 
ports  of  the  country  — food  Grooder>AOE  Oil 
before  meting.  This  blond  of  corrot  oil, 
whoot  germ  oil  ond  *’D  *  octivotod  onimol 
sterol  successfully  combots  nutritionol  stoc* 

Fut  breedor-AOE  0>l  in  feed  of  horses,  cot* 
tie,  swifie,  dogs,  poultry  end  fur<beorers. 
Dosege  veries  eccerding  to  size  of  onimol  — 
follow  simple  directions  in  Bulletin  23  sent 
In  eoch  pockoge.  Orders  shipped  some  doy 
received.  Send  check  or  money  order  for 
$t.80.  Money  bock  if  not  setisfied.  Breed* 
erswhe  hove  tried  if  reorder  yeor  offer  yeor. 


NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

SOUTH  WHITLEY.  INDIANA 


Deportment  A-3,  *Tra4«  Mark 
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L.  P.  GAS  FOR  FARM  TRACTORS 

(Continued  from  page  69) 
the  East,  the  margin  of  sa\  ings  gets  thinner 
and  may  even  \  anish. 

While  eonxersion  may  put  money  in 
one  pocket  on  fuel  sa\  ings.  two  gimmieks 
take  it  out  of  the  other  pocket.  These  are 
the  cost  of  conversion  or  the  increased 
price  of  manufactured  L.  P.  gas  tractors, 
and  the  cost  of  a  storage  tank.  new 
L.  P.  tractor  costs  from  $200  to  $!>00 
more  than  the  same  model  of  uasoline 
tractor.  Field  conversion  kits,  which  in¬ 
clude  a  bidbous.  high  pressure  fuel  tank 
and  a  carburetor,  can  be  bought  for  as 
low  as  $125.00.  I'hese  low  priced  kits 
ehange  only  the  fuel  systems  and  only  in 
rare  cases  do  they  efVeet  real  sav  ings.  The 
more  expensive  kits,  which  modifv  not 
only  the  fuel  system,  but  the  compression 
ratio,  valves,  and  often  the  spark  pluiis  and 
manifolds,  may  run  as  Inyh  as  $600.00. 
Few  farmers  are  using  thi-m  because  this 
high  cost  is  about  twice  that  of  the  dilTer- 
cnee  in  the  new  cost  of  a  gasoline  trac  tor 
and  the  same  model  of  L.  P.  eejuipped 
machine. 

An  L.  P.  gas  user  should  have  a  large 
storage  tank  with  a  refueling  coupling, 
safety  valve  and  gauge.  .\  500  gallon  tank, 
complete,  costs  $300.00  up:  a  1.000  gallon 
unit.  $500.00  up.  Some  dealers  will  rent 
tanks,  others  supply  tanks  but  absorb  the 
cost  in  a  higher  price  per  gallon  for  the 
gas.  But  the  farmer  pays  in  the  end. 
Therefore,  with  an  average  expenditure 
of  $1,000.00  for  an  efficient  ehangeovc-r. 
the  farmer  can  figure  how  muc  h  gasoline 
he  uses  a  yc-ar,  th**  expected  life  of  his 
tractor  and  his  tank,  and  find  out  for 
himself  how  profitable  a  conversion  will 
be.  If  the  gas  is  used  for  household  pur¬ 
pose's.  cooking  and  or  lu-ating.  the  cost 
of  the  storage  tank  is  spread  to  the  home. 

In  addition  to  the  potentially  cheaper 
cost.  L.  P.  gas  has  other  advantages.  .\ 
tractor  gets  more  power  with  L.  P.  gas: 
some  engineers  say  about  9'^.  In  ordinary 
temperatures  L.  P.  gas  is  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  easy  starting,  but  may  be  c  ranky 
in  cold  weather,  or  if  adjustments  are  out 
of  kilter.  There  is  Ic'ss  ni'c'd  of  oil  c  hange 
since  there  is  no  free  gasoline  to  dilute- 
crank  case  oil.  There  is  less  engine  wc-ar 
and  less  fouling  of  valvc-s  Ix-eause  Ic*ss  c  ar¬ 
bon  forms  in  the  combustion  chamber, 
since  there  is  uniform  and  complete- 
combustion.  The  cH  tane  rating  of  L.  P.  is 
about  125;  that  of  gasoline  is  70  to  90. 

What’s  Wrong  with  It  ? 

Like  a  wall.  L.  P.  gas  has  two  sides.  On 
the  shady  side  of  the  wall  art-  sc-veral  dt-ad 
cats.  .Among  them  is  the  high  initial  cost 
of  conversion  and  fuel  storage.  .\lso. 
refueling  in  the  field  is  not  as  t-asy  as 
tipping  up  a  gasoline  can  and  draining 
it  into  the  tank.  .\  farmer  must  take  an 
auxiliaiy  tank  to  the  field  and  must  care¬ 
fully  conm-ct  the  coupling^.  >tv  that  refuel¬ 
ing  takes  longer.  Conversion  units  with 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 

•  IRVINGTON  N  Y  •  DES  PLAINES  ILL 


HAMPSHIRE 

SHEEP 


white  African  Guin¬ 
eas,  $  1 0.00  per  pair  . 
Day  old  Guinea 
Keels,  $38.00  pei 
100. 

Muscovy  Ducks, 
Heavyweight  White 
Poultry,  Shorthorns 
and  Polled  Short¬ 
horns,  Welsh  Pony  at  Stud . Fee  $40.00 


(^rasttig  iFipl^s 

Han  fHaas. 


A  practical  addition  to  yoor  farm  or  home.  Costs  less 
than  holldinis  of  osaal  constrictions.  Made  in  sections 
for  easy  assembly  with  holts  and  screws.  Site  10  hy  11 
ready  to  |o  on  yotr  foandation.  5  models.  Choice  of 
slanted  or  straipht  sides  and  Lean-to  yree.nhooses  from 
$173.  State  if  wanted  for  home  or  farm.  Aotomatic  heat 
and  ventilation  available.  Write  lor  Free  Booklet  No.  23SM. 

Hand  Book  Greenhoose  Gardening  For  Everyone 
22  lllostrated  Chapters  —  Post  Paid  $4.00 
Also  New  Book:  How  To  Grow  RARE  Grrenhoose  Plants 
260  lowerinp  varieties  —  post  paid  $4.00 


Grand  Champion 
wether  1948  &  1951 
Grand  Champion 
pen  wethers  1949 
and  1950  Chicago 
International 


Information  and  breeders  list 


AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSN. 

72-0  WOODLAND  AVE.,  DETROIT  2,  MICH. 


CLEAR  TREES,  BRUSH  EASIER 


SAVE 

LABOR 

TIME 

MONEY 


use  Johnson  Grubbing  Tongs 


JOHNSON  GkrMBlNG  ToNTi.S 
are  the  nio^t  efficient  siitall  lantl 
dearint;  tool  ever  otTeretl.  Sou 
will  l>e  ama^etl  1io\l  (itiivkly  an<l 
cleanly  they  clear  tree**  up  to 
5"  diameter  and  l»ru«*)i  iToiii 
pa'iture’^.  orcharrU,  win¬ 
drows,  tlrninaKe  diulic-v 
and  stream  hank-. 
EverythinK  come**  out 
— RtMiTS  ANIi  AM.! 

No  hand  KriihhinK^/'*'^. 
with  pick  or  matictck 
nece'ssary.  Ju>t  lumk  N' 

the  TONO>  aroutifj 
the  ha<e  ot  the  urowtl 
ami  pull!  File  TnNO^  cannot 
slip  ...  or  freeze.  Heat-  the 
old  loR  chain  methiHl.  Ifeasy 
steel  ton^irucitou  take-  any 
pull.  All  you  neeil  ate  the 
TONGS,  a  chain,  ami  a  teatn 
or  tractor.  Kevommended  hy 
t’oimty  Ajrents.  WeiKht  IK  th-. 
('ncomlitional  Money  Hat  k 
Guar.  If  your  tlealer  cannot 
supply  you.  order  ilirevt  inMii 
u<.  Send  check,  M.O.  No 
i*Ol)*s.  Write  for  fohier 


ONLY 

$9.35  ao. 

vcui  si.r> 

Sliippiiiu  Chances. 
VVe.l  of  Mi-... 
.Sl.T.'i 


DC  DO  m  329-B  MADISON  AVE. 

KE-DV^  mr\9.  V.Vi7.neW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


✓  - 


UTILITY 

BUILDING 

FOR  EVERY 
FARM  PURPOSE 


CATTlt  lOAFtNG 


USF  IMPltWtNT  SHED 


incorn'ct  carburetor  adjustments  are  likely  to  cause  \alve  trouble, 
because  the  Inyh  combustion  temperatures  may  burn  out  ordi¬ 
nary  valves.  This  is  an  argument  for  those  kits  with  special  alloy 
\al\es. 

.•\nti-freeze  solutions  to  protect  against  sub-zero  ti-mperatures 
must  be  used  in  the  tractor  cooling  system  at  all  times,  both 
summer  and  winter.  Otherwise  the  vaporizer  is  likely  to  freeze. 

L.  P.  gas  does  not  operate  efficiently  with  low  compression 
ratios.  The  ordinary  tractor  has  a  compression  ratio  of  6:1  or 
7:1.  while  L.  P.  fuels  require  a  ratio  as  high  as  10:1.  Connecting 
rods  and  rod  and  crankshaft  bearings  are  unduly  strained  by 
L.  P.  gas  when  changed  in  conversion.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
conversion  kit  is  a  good  investment  for  a  tractor  unless  the 
compri-ssion  ratio  is  changed.  Some  trucks  and  automobiles, 
having  higher  compression  ratios,  may  use  the  cheaper  kits  more 
effii  iently. 

Ih-cause  a  combustible  gas  under  high  pressure  always  is  a 
hazard,  L.  P.  gas  is  more  dangerous  to  handle  than  gasoline. 
In  refueling,  as  the  gas  is  released  from  high  pressure,  it  cools 
louplings  to  ven-  low  temperatures  and  careless  handling  may 
result  in  a  frost  bite.  .A  leak  can  freeze  a  finger  tip  before  you 
can  say  skat.  The  vapor  is  heavier  than  air  and  will  settle  in 
pockets  when  there  are  no  air  currents  to  scatter  it.  Smoking  is 
dangerous  when  handling  the  gas  and  flames  or  a  stray  spark  in 


EASY  TO  ERECT—  no  welding,  riveting  or 
cutting. 

VARIABLE  —  26'  or  30'  span  widths,  length  in 
any  multiple  of  13'-4"  and  choice  of  10'  or,12' 
clear  height. 

VERSATILE — Six  types  of  interchangeable 
wall  panels  adapt  design  to  any  farm  purpose. 


A  CHEVROLET  engine  converted  to  L.  P.  gas. 


or  around  a  building  which  houses  I..P.  equipment  is  an  invita 
tion  to  suicide.  Tanks  and  fuel  lines  must  be  perfectly  sealed. 


Some  People  Like  It  Fine 

One  of  the  unhappiest  experiences  a  farmer  can  have  is  to 
be  the  victim  of  a  cheap  conversion  kit  and  a  cranky  old  tractor. 
Chris  Baker  of  Boone  County,  Kentucky,  says,  “I  hurned  up  a 
set  ol  valves  in  one  day’s  plowing.  I  guess  it  wasn’t  the  tractor’s 
fault — 1  just  didn’t  want  to  put  out  the  money  for  the  special 
valves.” 

Sid  Oaks,  of  Brookville,  Indiana,  says,  “When  my  old  tractor 
was  going  good  on  L.  P.  she  purred  like  a  cat  full  of  milk.  But 
that  wasn’t  very  often.  There’s  so  many  adjustments  that  can 
gi’t  out  ol  kilter,  one  of  them  was  always  wrong.  I  got  half  way 
through  my  spring  plowing  and  put  my  old  gasoline  rig  back  on.” 

Pete  V^arillo,  a  grape  grower  of  Vista,  California.  tri<-d  an 
L.  P.  conversion  kit.  He  says,  “Maybe  it  was  because  my  tractor 
was  old  to  begin  with,  but  it  sure  went  to  pieces  in  a  hurrv  when 
I  changed  it  to  gas.  Burned  out  one  bearing  after  another. 
Turned  it  in  for  a  new  gasoline  job.” 

Pete  says  he  didn’t  get  an  L.P.  trac  tor  for  two  reasons,  first, 
because  he  would  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  delivery,  and 
second,  bee  a  use  his  first  experience  with  the  gas  was  not  pleasant. 
He  admits  the  fuel  saving  is  considerable. 


TYPICAL  GENERAL 
PURPOSE  BUILDING 


WRITE  for  descriptive 
bulletin. 


1 


FOR  YOUR 
ROILING 
EQUIPMENT 


Here’s  an  electric  pump  that  makes 

SSfSSSS 

galoline  directly  to  trenors 

S?  other  •tq'jiP™"' 

gallons  a  minute.  ^  j  j  *1 

ing,  baked  enamel  finish.  It  s  ideal 
J’the  modern 

or  your  oil 
company. 


GENERAL 
PRODUCTS  DIVISION 


TOKHEIM  OIL  TANK  AND  PUMP  CO. 


1626  Wabash  Avenue,  Fort  Wayne  Indiano 
fociory  Bromch:  1309  Howard  Street,  Sm  framcitco  3,  Calif. 


BEAT  the 
WEATHER 


cure  hay  in  the  mow 
the  LOUDEN  Hi-Dri  way 

l•ull‘t  lusr  your  hay!  With  a  Loudon  Hi-Iiri. 
>iiiir  hay  can  )!•>  in  tlx  muv  the  day  it'a  nil. 
Only  Hi-I*ri  has  all  tixac  adrantages: 

MtRE  VALUE  —  When  Hi-Dri-oiB’ed,  your  hay 
has  niiH'h  iireater  protein  rontent.  so  you  save 
up  to  50  in  grain  ration  in  prodixing  100 
Ihs.  of  milk  or  meat. 

ECaNtmCAL  —  Hi-Dri  costs  far  less  than 
make-shift  Iwme-made  driers,  hut  Ixing  corrnily 
engineered.  Hi-Dri  aasures  Ixtter  drying. 
CROP-SAVER  —  Built  to  last  a  lifetime.  Loacr 
ofierating  cost.  Tke  same  fan-iait  ■ill  dry  yair 
Cura  aad  atker  craps. 

Saving  just  oix  iTop  pays  for  your  Hi-Dri. 
Send  for  FKKK  nist-estimate.  giving  siae  of  yonr 
mil*. 

Tke  LIUOEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
326  W.  Caart  St..  FairOeld.  lava 
Factary  Braack  —  Alkaay.  N.Y. 


MILKINC  parlors 


ftlCTRlC 


vCntiultiOn 


LOUDEN 

tke  6RA0E-4  Hmc  o#  tarn  Bquipmtnt 


On  the  other  hand,  fanners  who  have 
used  the  faeton.-  made  L.  P.  tractors  are 
the  bijsgest  boosters  for  the  new  fuel.  “I 
disced  up  soybean  stubble  for  wheat  set'd- 
ing  last  fall  at  a  fuel  cost  of  a  dime  an 
acre,”  Clyde  Johnson  of  West  Jefferson. 
Ohio,  reports.  “With  my  L.  P.  equipped 
tractor,  I  can  walk  away  from  fellows 
who  use  gasoline.  I  can  run  one  gear 
higher  and  do  the  same  amount  of  work.” 

Johnson,  who  owns  a  330  acre  farm  in 
central  Ohio,  was  one  of  the  first  farmers 
in  his  area  to  use  L.  P.  gas  as  tractor  fuel. 
He  heats  his  home  with  the  gas  and  his 
wife  uses  it  in  the  kitchen.  Their  1.000 
gallon  storage  tank  ser\es  both  thi-  home 
and  the  tractor. 

Johnson  used  3.200  gallons  of  L.  P.  last 
year  in  his  home  and  as  tractor  fuel.  He 
put  out  1 30  acres  of  corn.  60  acres  of  soy¬ 
bean  and  had  a  sizeable  hay  acreage. 

Where  to  Buy  L.  P.  Kits  and  Tractors 

Among  the  manufacturers  who  make 
conversion  kits  are  the  .-Mgas  Corp..  Los 
Angeles;  The  Centur\-  Gas  Equipment 
Co..  Linwood.  Cal.:  The  Climax  Controls 
Division  of  Black.  Sivalls  &  Brvson.  Inc.. 
Tulsa,  Okla.;  The  Dix  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Los  Angeles;  The  Ensign  Carburetor 
Co..  Huntington  Park.  Cal.;  The  J.  &  S. 
Carburetor  Co.,  Dallas.  Texas:  The  Road- 
master,  made  by  the  Borg-\\  arner  Corp., 
Chicago;  The  A.  O.  Smith  Co..  Milwau¬ 
kee.  Wis. ;  .American  Liquid  Gas  Corp.. 
Los  .\ngeles:  Baker  Flash  O  Tractor  Co., 
Plainview,  Tex.;  Buller  Manufacturing 
Co..  Hillsboro.  Kan.;  Darlin^as  Co..  Pratt. 
Kans. ;  The  United  Petroleum  Gas  Co.. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  Many  of  these  con¬ 
version  kits  are  used  on  automobiles  and 
trucks  as  well  as  tractors. 


S-year  experiment  shows 
Angus  calves  average 

66  LBS.  MORE  AT  WEANING 

In  8  continuous  years  of  comparison  by  a 
leading  state  university  between  two 
major  beef  breeds  involving  374  calves 
.  .  .  ANGUS  purebred  calves  outweighed 
purebred  calves  of  the  other  breed  by  66 
lbs.  average  at  weaning  time.  Since  all 
calves  were  fed  and  handled  the  same, 
this  accurate  experiment  proves:  “Angus 
calves  grow  faster!”  Be  ahead!  Buy 
Blacks!  Wean  bigger  calves! 

American  Aberdeen-Anqus  Braaders'  Ass'n 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 


Not  all  tractor  companies  are  making 
a  factory  made  L.  P.  gas  tractor,  and 
none  yet  are  making  them  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  Case,  Oliver,  International  Harves¬ 
ter.  Minneapolis-Molinc,  and  Massey- 
Harris  now  make  factor\-  installed  units. 
John  Deere,  Ford,  Ferguson,  Allis  Chal¬ 
mers.  and  Gibson  have  not  as  yet  an¬ 
nounced  an  L.  P.  tractor.  However, 
suitable  kits  for  L.  P.  gas  are  sold. 

Manufacturers  believe  L.  P.  gas  as  a 
tractor  fuel  is  here  to  stay  and  are  plan¬ 
ning  on  makin'j:  regular  L.  P.  gas  models 
as  fast  as  factoiy  conditions  will  permit. 
You  can  buy  an  L.  P.  gas  trat  tor  practi¬ 
cally  anywhere  in  the  United  States  if  you 
are  willing  to  wait  your  turn  at  the  dealers. 

L.  P.  gas  has  the  edge  o\f-r  gasoline  in 
some  areas  because  of  its  cost.  The  farmer 
will  have  to  do  his  own  hguiing,  depend¬ 
ing  on  where  he  lives  and  what  he  must 
pay  for  the  fuel  in  competition  with  gas¬ 
oline.  He  will  have  to  weigh  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  and  make  his 
own  decision  according  to  the  conditions 
on  his  own  farm,  just  what  his  wife  does 
when  she  buys  a  new  hat. 


Means  BIG  SAVINGS, 

BETTER  PROFITS  for  YOU. 

In  these  lalHir-short  days  the  only  way  to 
make  a  piuht  on  your  fanning  operations  is 
to  reduce  losses,  to  increase  eHiciency.  I’lX- 
TONE  is  the  revuliiliunary  new  niechanir.il 
stone-picker  that  picks  up  stones  from  I',/' 
to  8"  in  diameter  from  your  fields,  carries  and 
dumps  them.  Ke.sulls:  easier  working  of  fields, 
greatly  reduced  implement  breakage,  increased 
produi  livip'.  Write  us  for  new  illustrated 
circular  giving  complete  information,  name  ol 
nearest  dealer. 


BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKS 

DEPT.  D  STRATFORD,  CONN. 


NO  MORE 

"HARD  WATER  RASH;’ 

We  have  a  /jjM 
Sm  DIAMOND 
Tfo  Water  Softener  Ctej 


SSNO  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


A  O'AVOND 

- 

Water  Softcr^rr  ^ 

removes  the 

mincroK  that  J 

f  OvaSO  DQT  (1 

water  rash'  i 

YvQtcr  cu' 

t'  the  work  'H  M 

'CvaHi  T  QfT 

;  ^hvvoshing  M 

Oshkosh  Filter 

0  Softerser  Co 

0‘  0*  ^ 

•N  ‘^COnsin 
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CAN  WE  MAKE  IT  RAIN? 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

of  the  United  States  durinj?  winter.  I 
would  anticipate  it  would  decrease  the  i 
cloudiness,  prevent  ice  storms,  storms  of 
freezinjo;  rain,  and  ieiny  conditions  in 
clouds.  It  should  be  possible  to  change 
the  average  temperature  of  some  regions 
during  winter  months.  Rain  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  or  prevented,  hurricanes  and  large 
snowstorms  may  be  diverted  to  unpopu¬ 
lated  areas,  hailstorms  and  resultant  light¬ 
ning  causing  crop  damage  may  be  elimi¬ 
nated.” 

One  waggish  scientist  has  visualized  the 
time — 50  years  hrmce — when  we  will  vote 
on  the  type  of  weather  we  want.  “The 
complications  could  be  terrific.”  he  says,  ^ 
“for  how  could  a  politician  please  both 
the  farmers  and  citv  dwellers.  City  people 
won’t  want  rain  on  any  day  during  the 
whole  summer:  it  would  always  spoil  i 
someone’s  picnic.” 

There  are  several  ad\antages  of  the 
silver  iodide  smoke  method  of  seeding  | 
rain  clouds  which  make  it  practical  for 
the  rainmakers:  It  is  more  economical — 

30  milligrams  of  silver  iodide  (a  quantity 
about  the  size  of  half  a  drop  of  water) 
fed  into  the  air  from  the  ground,  will  j 
seed  a  cubic  mile  of  the  earth’s  atmos¬ 
phere  and  could  produce  or  increase  the 
rainfall  over  a  large  area.  It  is  more  prac-  | 
tical — for  silver  iodide  ciystals  will  start 
their  action  at  25°  F.  above  zero  and 
work  well  at  temperatures  down  as  low 
as  35°  below  zero.  Dry  ice,  which  must 
be  dropped  from  airplanes,  produces  rain 
or  snow  in  the  range  from  freezing  down 
as  low  as  38°  below  zero  F.  Nature’s  own 
nuclei,  dust  and  smoke,  work  best  in  the 
temperature  range  from  15  to  38°  below 
zero  F. 

Taking  their  experimental  findings  to 
the  dry  areas  of  the  West  was  the  next 
step  for  Or.  Langmuir  and  his  associates. 
The  GE  scientists  did  this  as  consultants 
for  the  L".  S.  .\rmy  Signal  Corps  and  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research  for  “Project 
Cirrus,”  an  appropriate  name  since  cirrus 
clouds  are  made  up  of  high-flying  ice 
<  rystals  which  swish  across  the  sky  four 
to  eight  mil(‘s  above  the  earth.  The 
scientists  were  welcomed  with  open  arms 
by  New  Mexi(  o  ranchers  who  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  seeing  their  water  holes  dry  up 
in  the  summer  until  they  were  too  sticky 
for  cattle  to  drink  from,  yet  too  soft  to 
plow. 

Early  on  a  morning  in  July  1949,  when 
the  Weather  Bureau  was  forecasting  “no 
rain  today.”  the  Project  Cirrus  scientists 
set  their  silver  iodide  generators  going 
near  .\lbu(juer(|ue.  Then  they  watched 
the  towering  cumulus  clouds  which  usu¬ 
ally  fly  right  across  New  Mexico.  Down¬ 
wind  from  the  generators  one  cloud  had 
grown  to  26,000  feet  high  by  8:30  in  the 
morning.  As  it  spurted  higher  into  the 
« old  air.  the  Project’s  radar  operators 


^  HOT  WATER  W 


TIE  STRAISS 
IS  6/tl. 

VATEI  lEATEI 

UNIVERSAL  also  offers  you  complete  selec¬ 
tion  of  STRAUSS  Electric  Water  Heaters  for 
abundant  hot  water  in  your  home.  30, 
50,  66  and  80  gallon  capacities.  A 
STRAUSS  Gas  Water  Heater,  too,  in  30 
gallon  capacity. 


WHEN  AND  WHERE 
YOU  WANT  IT! 

Designed  especially  for  you  — 
the  ingenious  STRAUSS  Elec¬ 
tric  Dairy  Water  Heater  works 
automatically  either  on  your 
regular  water  pressure  line  or 
by  “pouring  in”  .  .  .  Plug  in  anywhere 
. . .  Pour  in  a  pail  of  cold  water  —  draw 
off  a  pail  of  hot!  No  waiting. 

Heats  water  /os/  —  and  heavy  insula¬ 
tion  3  inches  thick  kee£s  it  hot! 

15  gallon  capacity.  Economical  to  op¬ 
erate  —  uses  only  2  kilowatts  an  hour 
when  heating.  Thermostatic  control 
keeps  power  use  at  minimum.  Low 
cost;  fully  guaranteed.  Ten 
year  warranty  on  tank. 

Call  on  your  UNIVERSAL 
dealer  for  complete  information 
or  write  to  the  facroi 


Jry. 


Branches  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHINE  DIVISION 

National  Cooperatives,  Inc. 


245  E.  Clark  St. 
ALBERT  LEA.  MINN. 


MANY  GUERNSEYS  produce 

GROSS  MILK  INCOME  OF  MORE  THAN  7S  A  MONTH 


LIQUID  GOLD 
75'*’  Anniversary 
Booklet! 


NPWS  an  EXTRA  YEARLY 
DIVIDENO  of  a  VALUABLE  CALF 


This  28-page  booklet  tells  the  story  of 
what  farmers  have  been  able  to  do  in 
increasing  the  gross  income  by  modest 
investments  in  registered  Guernsey 
cattle.  It  also  tells  the  story  of  the 
inherited  characteristics  of  this 
breed,  so  noted  for  high  production 
of  the  top  selling  premium  milk  in 
America.  Many  of  the  great  brood 
cows  of  the  breed  are  illustrated. 

This*  is  an  informative  booklet 
designed  to  give  the  reader 
valuable  and  interesting  in¬ 
formation  which  can  mean 
increased  returns  for  his  farm 
enterprise. 


THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  < 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
206  Main  St. 

Peterborough,  N.  H. 

1 

CATTLE  CLUB 

1 

1 

Please  send  my  free  copy  of 

LIQUID  GOLD  | 

206  Main  Street 

1 

Peterborough.  Now  Hompthir* 

1 

1 
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CHOOSE  A 

ROTARY  TILLAGE 


FOR  ANY  JOB  — IN  ANY  SOIL! 


•  Plow,  disc,  harrow  in  1  operation 
o  Prepare  level,  spongy  seedbed 
o  Kill  weeds— CHitivate  close  to  row 

ARIENS  TILLER.  All-purpota  rotary  tiller.  3 
models:  7,  9.  12'/}  h.p.  Wisconsin  engine.  2 
speeds  forward;  reverse.  Heavy-duty  steel  tines. 
Full  width  tillage;  2  to  10  in.  deep. 

ARIENS  TILLIVATOR  for  multiple  row  crop 
cultivation.  Cuts  labor  needs  over  50%.  Kills 
2,  4,  6,  8  or  more  rows  of  weeds  at  a  time. 
Easy  to  handle.  Accurate  depth  control. 
Models  available  for  many  makes  of  tractors. 

ARIENS  COMPANY 
117  Calumet  St.  Brillion,  Wis. 


DAISY  ^attCe 


DELIVERY  ONE  TO 
THREE  DAYS  POSTPAID 
No.  21— FOR  NECK.  .\d- 
jusiaMe  chain.  Numliered 
both  side>.  $13. -’5  |<er 
do/cn. 

No.  17— FOR  HORNS.  .\d- 
ju^talile  chain.  $y.J0  i>er 
dozen. 

No.  25M — Marker  Plates 

without  chain.  Key  Rln< 

Fasteners.  $7.50  (ler  dozen. 

No.  38— DOUBLE  PLATE  NECK  CHAIN.  Upper 
portion  strap:  lower 
IKirtion  chain.  $14. .50  per 
dozen. 

No.  25  — DOUBLE 
PLATE  ALL  CHAIN 
MARKER.  SOLID 
BRASS  MARKER 
PLATES,  numbered 
lioth  sides.  Chain  is 
brass  plated.  Weight  I 
lb.  each. 

Price:  $16.75  per  dozen 

Sample  mailed  for  $1.00. 
\\  rite  for  folder. 

GOLDEN  ARROW  FARMS 

.PegL__lL__Box__^ _  Huntington,  Indiana 


Evergreen  Seedlings  and  transplants  as 
low  as  $16  per  thousand.  .Also  Shade 
and  Hardwood  Seedlings.  6  to  10  ft. 
Fruit  and  Shade  trees.  For  Fall  plant- 
ing_  list  and  Christmas  Tree  Grower’s 
Guide,  write  to  Box  6-G. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC. 

INDIANA,  PA. 


probed  its  depth  and  content.  Rapid  cal¬ 
culations  from  the  radar  echo  showed  it 
contained  considerable  rain  or  snow.  A 
second  cloud  followed  suit.  And  that 
morning  heavy  rains  fell  in  the  nearby 
Nfanzano  Mountains. 

The  Skeptics  Aren’t  Convinced 

The  rainstoim  that  was  brewed  in  the 
mountains  by  this  experiment  has  since 
been  matched  in  intensity  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  as  to  whether  rainmaking  was  pos¬ 
sible  or  practical.  This  rainfall  in  the 
Manzano  Mountains  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  anyhow,  said  some  meteorologists, 
for  a  sudden  wind  shift  had  brought  a 
front  in  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Other 
weather  men  say  that  all  weather  is  in- 
flueni  ed  by  the  “synoptic  situation,”  that 
is.  the  valuing  pressures,  temperature  and 
winds  in  air  masses. 

.At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Me¬ 
teorological  Society  in  New  York  in  Jan- 
uar\-.  1952.  E.  J.  Workman,  President  of 
the  New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Technolog\-,  reported:  “Our  simple  field 
experiments  designed  to  test  elements  of 
current  rainmaking  or  rain-increasing 
practice  have  been  inconclusive  for  the 
most  part,  and  moreover,  our  accumu¬ 
lated  laboratory  observations  give  us  cause 
to  doubt  some  of  the  basic  assumptions 
inherent  in  the  youthful  rainmaking  tcch- 
nologN’.” 

But  in  the  water-star\ed  West,  the 
5Vcather  Consultants  have  gone  about 
their  business  of  making  rain  on  contract 
during  the  past  three  summers.  In  Oregon, 
North  American  Weather  Consultants  of 
Pasadena,  California,  ran  a  cloud-seeding 
operation  from  August  to  October,  1951, 
using  portable  silver  iodide  generators. 
Their  target  area  was  Tillamook  County, 
where  they  hoped  to  prevent  forest  fires. 
Their  results  were  spectacular  compared 
with  a  “normal”  rainfall  of  7  inches  for 
the  period.  They  reported  a  total  o*^  13.78 
inches,  or  almost  double  normal. 

Said  Eugene  Bollay,  the  President  of 
this  firm,  “In  1951  our  work  expanded 
in  that  the  entire  Santa  Barbara  County 
contracted  for  our  service.  The  work  in 
the  High  Sierras  is  continuing  and  we 
conducted  cloud  seeding  programs  for  the 
City  of  San  Diego  over  their  water  shed 
in  the  mountains  behind  San  Diego.  In 
addition,  we  expanded  our  operations  into 
Washington.  Idaho  and  Oregon  where  we 
accepted  some  contracts  from  public  util¬ 
ities  for  producing  increased  precipitation 
for  use  in  hydro-electric  projects.  In  all  of 
our  programs  we  have  been  able  to  obseiA’c 
a  definite  increase  in  the  precipitation.” 

Rainmaking  Co-op 

Near  Los  Angeles,  in  the  Santa  Ana 
River  Watershed,  is  an  area  of  3,000 
square  miles  with  a  fxipulation  of  155. 
000.  The  citizens  decided  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  dry  weather  so  they 
formed  a  cooperative  rainmaking  outfit. 
It  is  called  the  Santa  Ana  River  Weather 


▼  IT.AMI.N  fortified  BLUE  RIBBON  EMUL¬ 
SION,  the  condensed  buttermilk  base  feed  supple¬ 
ment,  adds  to  your  profits  by  addins  to  your 
poultry's  diet  vitamins  A,  D,  BI2.  and  E,  plus 
vital  minerals,  proteins  and  lactic  acids.  Hen- 
fed  BLUE  RIBBON  EMULSION  eat  more, 
weish  more,  lay  more.  Ess  hatchability  and 
fertility  is  increased  .  .  .  healthier  chicks  are 
produced. 

For  details  see  your  dealer  or  write 


THE  MERCHANTS  CREAMERY  CO, 


536  LIVINGSTON  ST.  —  CINCINNATI  14,  OHIO 


Feed  Your  Poultry 

BLUE  RIBBON 

EMULSION 


In  The  Handy 

25  lb.  or  50  lb.  SELF-FEEDING  BOX 


CUTS  TALL  GRASS-WEEDS-BRUSH 


Does  the  work  of  6  men  with  hand  scythes. 
The  self-propelled  Jari  cuts  on  uneven 
ground,  steep  slopes;  safe  shearing 
action.  Trims  close  to  buildings, 
fences,  under  trees.  Takes  wide 
34-inch  cut  IVi  inches  from  "N 
ground.  Light  weight,  easy  to 
handle,  built  for  years  of  de¬ 
pendable  service.  Power 
spray  and  rotary  snow  plow 
attachments  available. 


Writ#  for  datoils  and  pricat  lo 


PRODUCTS  INC. 

Dapt.  2934-Tr  Minntapelit  8,  Minn. 
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Coiporation  and  the  Meteorologist-Man¬ 
ager  is  John  A.  Battle.  Summing  up  their 
rainmaking  during  the  winter  of  1950-51, 
he  said.  “The  Santa  Ana  River  Water¬ 
shed  received  about  7%  more  precipita¬ 
tion  than  the  unseeded  nearby  areas. 
.Approximately  78,425  aere-feet  of  water 
fell.  At  $10  per  acre  foot  (the  going 
price  of  water  in  this  area),  this  would 
be  worth  $784,250.” 

.An  eastern  weather  consultant  firm,  the 
W.  E.  Howell  Associates,  Inc.,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  is  conducting  many 
rainfall  stimulation  programs,  particularly 
for  industrial  interests.  This  firm  has  a 
staff  of  professional  meteorologists  headed 
by  Dr.  Howell  of  Har\ard  University,  who 
is  the  leading  weather  consultant  of  the 
east.  Projects  conducted  by  them  have 
centered  on  hydroelectric,  mining,  and 
pulp  and  paper  industries  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  South  America.  They 
also  have  had  particular  success  with  the 
industrialized  agriculture  of  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry’  in  Cuba  and  Peru. 

Their  results  in  Cuba  are  interesting  be¬ 
cause  scientific  evaluation  of  operations 
can  be  made  with  a  greater  degree  of  ac- 
cura<y  than  in  any  other  area  encoun¬ 
tered.  This  is  due  to  the  general  uniform¬ 
ity  of  rain  producing  elements  and  the 
density  of  daily  reporting  rain  gauge 
stations  (averaging  one  per  10  square 
miles)  plus  the  many  years  of  records  of 
this  network  of  rain  gauges.  These  evalua¬ 
tions  are  indicating  an  average  of  29^c 
increase  of  precipitation  on  targ(‘t  planta¬ 
tion  areas  as  compared  with  non-seeded 
adjacent  plantation  areas. 

Dr.  Howell  was  the  meteorologist  re¬ 
tained  by  the  City  of  New  York  to  pro¬ 
duce  rain  in  1950  at  $100  a  day.  New 
York  was  in  the  midst  of  a  water  famine: 
the  reservoirs  in  the  Catskill  Mountains 
were  nearly  dry.  New  Yorkers  felt  it  was 
their  civic  duty  not  to  bath(“  or  shave 
oftener  than  every  other  day.  Restaurants 
ser\’ed  no  water  with  meals.  After  Dr. 
Howell  got  busy  early  in  1950,  New  Y’ork 
had  a  miserable,  wet  spring.  Sweet  corn, 
a  big  money  crop  in  nearby  farm  areas 
was  badly  damaged.  Catskill  Mountain 
resort  owners  complained  that  their  busi¬ 
ness  was  bad.  But  the  reservoirs  filled  up. 

Dr.  Kriek’s  Expanding  Program 

Dr.  IiA'ing  P.  Krick  was  excited  by  the 
possibilities  of  making  rain  with  silver 
iodide  generators  for  the  dry  areas  of  the 
West.  In  1948  he  resigned  as  Head  of  the 
Meteorology  Department  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology  and  took  with 
him  key  personnel  to  form  a  non-profit 
research  organization,  thi*  Ameri<  an  Insti¬ 
tute  of  .Aerological  Research,  d(‘signed  to 
explore  further  the  business  of  increasing 
rain. 

By  June  of  1950  Dr.  Krick  had  built 
what  he  felt  was  a  satisfactory  silver  iodide 
generator  and  a  new  firm,  the  Water  Re¬ 
sources  Development  Corporation,  was 
formed  and  undertook  its  first  commercial 


‘‘Pioneer  and  leader  in  irrigation  for  otrer  a  half  century" 


SKINNER  offers  the  most  complete  line  of  sprinklers 
on  the  market  today,  ranging  in  size  from  1  G.P.M. 
at  5  lbs.  pressure  to  410  G.P.M.  and  100  lbs. 
pressure. 

Each  SKINNER  sprinkler  incorporates  all  of  these 
outstanding  features:  adjustment  far  controlling 
rotation,  working  parts  easily  accessible,  no  tool 
required  when  making  adjustments,  bronze,  brass 
and  stainless  steel  parts  throughout. 

Write  today  for  complete  information.  SKINNER 
Irrigation  Co.,  200  Canal  St.,  Troy,  Ohio 


SKINNER 


the  most  complete 
line  of  sprinklers 
for  lightweight 
portable  pipe 


THEY  BOTH 


Just  as  they  both  belong  for  efficiency 
and  economy  in  operation,  so  do  min¬ 
erals  and  fertilizers  belong  in  your  soil 
if  optimum  crop  production  is  to  be 
achieved.  Soil  starving  for  minerals 


ES-MIN-EL 


soil  APPUCATiOW 


ES-MIN-EL  is  now  ovailoblo  in  spray  or  dust 
form  for  direct  application  to  the  plant  where 
the  soil  was  not  properly  mineralized.  Spray 

cannot  produce  healthy,  abundant  crops.  es-min-el  u  a  neutral  form  of  Cop- 

Just  as  minerals  are  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  human  body,  so  are  they 
essential  to  the  health  of  your  soil.  Soil 
poor  in  minerals  cannot  produce  crops 
rich  in  vitamins.  ES-MIN-EL  contains  the 
essential  mineral  elements  of  Zinc,  Cop¬ 
per,  Manganese,  Iron,  Boron  and  Mag¬ 
nesium  —  all  essential  to  healthy,  pro¬ 
ductive  soil.  Minerals  are  essential  — 

ES-MIN-EL  contains  the  essential  min¬ 
erals  —  Mineralize  with  ES-MIN-EL  now! 


TENNESSEE 


CORPORATION 


gVidivr 

Scad  cord  or  Un*r  to 
TaaaMwa  Corp..  Graat 
■vildiap,  Ariaalo,  Caar- 
•ia.ar  locklaad.  Okia. 


Allaata,  Gaarpia 


lachlaad, 


Oki( 


Feeding 

costs  up  to  40% 

If  you  food  Hoqs,  Cottlo,  Shoop 
or  Poultry  you  nood  a  BILL 
"Modorn**  Hammor-MIII  to  qef 
the  most  profit  out  of  forminq. 

GRIND  yOUR  OWN 
GRAIN  &  ROUGHAGES 


Cut  feeding  costs  and  increase  the  weight  of  stock  animals 
by  feeding  home-grown  GROUND  shelled  or  ear  corn, 
with  or  without  shucks,  oats,  wheat  alfalfa,  clover  and  soy 
bean  hay.  A  BELL  "Modern"  Hammer-Mill  will  do  it  for 
as  little  as  %  of  a  cent  per  hundred  pounds.  1000  pounds 
of  properly  ground  feed  often  produce  as  much  Milk  or 
Meat  as  1250  lbs.  of  unground  feed,  thus  the  highest 
possible  Feeding  Value  for  growing  pigs,  and  other  stock 
animals  is  obtained  at  the  lowest  cost  per  pound  of  in¬ 
creased  weight. 

SAVE  MONEY  ON  GRINDING  COSTS 
BELL  HAMMER  MILLS  are  made  for 
ELECTRIC  or  ENGINE  POWER,  in  2 
Universal,  Low  Cost  Sizes.  Capacities 
up  to  a  ton  of  shelled  corn  thru  a  '/4" 
screen,  or  1400  lbs.  of  ear  corn  thru  a 
screen,  per  hour.  Write  today  for 
full  information. 


BELL'S 


NEW 


f/AMM£R'M/LL5 


One  Sow  produces 
3  tons  pork  in  year 

ON  SEMI-SOLID  SYSTEM 


Buttermilh  Farm'*  Oueenle 


Last  year  one  sow  on  the  Iowa 
Semi-Solid  Demonstration  Farm 
produced  over  three  tons  of  pork 
from  14  spring  and  12  fall  pigs. 
On  40  acres  130  tons  of  pork  were 
raised  in  63  spring  and  62  fall 
litters  under  the  Semi-Solid 
System. 


Free  booklet  and  “40  Golden 
Acre"  plon  book  shows  money-  ' 
moking  method  for  one  mon  to 
raise  over  1,000  hogs  per  year 
Write  to 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


application  of  cloud  seeding  on  a  large 
scale.  This  was  in  the  Horse  Heaven 
country-  of  eastern  Washington,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Prosser,  Wash.  This  first  optua- 
tion  had  as  its  target  100,000  acres  of 
wheat  land. 

By  June,  1951  this  acreage  had  grown 
to  325  million  acres  and  this  spring  there 
are  indications  that  the  acreage  figure 
will  surpass  the  1951  total.  The  work  is 
currently  being  conducted  in  1 7  western 
states  and  Mexico  and  is  supervised  by  a 
staff  of  over  one  hundred  people. 


age.  Find  out  how  you  can  increaie  your 
profit*  with  thi*  equipment. 


CROP  DRYING  EQ.CO 

crystal  lake  ILLINOIS 


Ranehers  Don’t  Read  Weather  Maps 

Said  a  member  of  Dr.  Krick’s  staff: 
“Many  ranchers  and  farmers  who  have 
contributed  to  rain-increasing  projects  still 
fail  to  realize  that  maximum  benefits 
are  obtained  when  the  process  is  applied 
to  a  major  frontal  weather  system.  Most 
of  these  people  consider  their  weather 
a  strictly  local  proposition  and  they  are 
not  familiar  with  weather  maps  which 
show  that  weather  actually  is  a  hemi¬ 
sphere-wide  proposition. 

“Natural  variations  in  the  weather  over 
all  target  areas  exerts  a  terrifie  influence 
on  actual  precipitation  amounts.  An  area 
which  has  been  blessed  with  ideal  cloud 
seeding  opportunities  throughout  one  en¬ 
tire  summer  may  be  cursed  with  a  short¬ 
age  of  ideal  seeding  opportunities  during 
the  following  summer.  Faimers  and  ranch¬ 
ers  in  this  area  are  inclined  to  feel  that  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  operators  if  results  are 
not  as  good  the  second  year.” 

Dr.  Krick  has  blanketed  several  areas 
of  the  west  with  silver  iodide  generators 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  possible  to  see 
eloud  frontal  systems  for  the  benefit  of 
each  of  his  target  areas  as  the  right  kind 
of  clouds  pass  over  each  area,  regardless 
of  the  direction  of  flow  or  the  speed  of 
flow. 

All  operations  are  controlled  from  Den¬ 
ver  and  when  the  meteorologists,  (Dr. 
Krick  has  31  on  his  staff)  in  the  Denver 
office  receive  information  over  the  weather 
teletypes  that  a  good  seeding  opportunity 
is  de\eloping,  they  determine  which  gen¬ 
erators  should  be  operated  and  when,  and 
then  call  the  individual  operators  by 
phone  ordering  tht'in  to  turn  the  gen¬ 
erators  on.  Field  supervisors  in  a  fleet  of 
19  panel  trucks  run  spot  checks  on  the 
silver  iodide  generator  operators  to  make 
sure  they  are  complying  with  directions, 
keeping  their  generators  in  g(K)d  shape, 
and  have  adequate  fuel  supplies. 

Suppose  It  Rains  Too  Much? 

.•\bundant  rainfall  can  be  a  mixed 
blessing.  Scientists  soon  saw  that  as  rain¬ 
making  became  a  better  understood  sci¬ 
ence  there  were  bound  to  he  problems. 
Suppose  a  flood  wiped  out  a  valley  town 
and  there  had  been  rainmaking  activity  in 
the  area — who  was  liable?  Was  it  an  .^ct 
of  God  or  could  the  weather  consultants 
be  sued?  In  1951,  Senate  and  House  Com- 


HICKORY  ACRES 

6-WKS.  OLD 
STARTED 


CAPONS 


America's  Finest  Meet 
Birds — Easy,  FreBtable 
To  Raise 

Wonderful,  tender  capon  meat 
brini;s  top  prices  —  makes  finest 
eatinit.  Easy  to  raise  in  back  yard, 
on  farm,  or  with  other  chicks, 
ipekory  .Acres  6-Wks.  Old  C:apons  are  true  sur- 
itical  birds  well  past  the  daniter  aite  — yet  they 
cost  less  than  day  old  turkey  poults  and  are  easier 
and  cheaper  to  raise.  Write  for  full  information 
and  prices  TOD.W’. 

HICKORy  ACRES  CAPON  FARM 
BOX  FQ  WINDSOR.  MISSOURI 


FARM  OWNERS! 

Do  you  enjoy  managini;  your  farm?  .  .  .  Does  it 
require  time  you  could  more  profitably  spend  in 
your  business?  .  .  .  Do  you  know  the  answers  to 
all  farm  questions  as  they  arise?  ,  ,  ,  Doe.s  your 
"Farm  Program"  produce  ma.ximum  returns?  .  .  . 
Is  your  farm  continually  “getting  better”? 

If  your  answer  to  any  of  these  questions  is  NO — 
the  "Farm  Manager”  in  your  area  can  help  you 
...  If  you  don't  know  who  he  is,  write 

H.  E.  Stalcup,  Sacy.-Traas. 

American  Society  of  Farm  Managers  and 
Rural  Appraisers 
Box  67,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  for  our  Dairy  Bulletin  and 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

o(  INDIAtfX  INC 
INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


FARM  MANAGEMENT  FOR  37  YEARS 

Services  to  Farm  Owners  Include: 

SURVEYS  REORGANIZATION  BUDGETS 

APPRAISALS  ADVISORY  ACCOUNTING 

COMPLETE  MANAGEMENT 
FARM  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 
PUREBRED  LIVESTOCK  ON  COMMISSION 
LIVESTOCK  CONSULTANT 
AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  CONSULTANT 

BURLINGAME.  FIELD,  PIERCE  &  BROWNE,  INC. 

45  West  4Sth  Street  158  Main  Street 

New  York  36*  N.  Y*  Putnanie  Conn. 

Luxemburr  2*1948  Putnam  8-686€ 

H’ritc  or  Trh  phone  for  details 
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The  culls  you  are  unable  to  sell  have  used 
the  fertilizer  you  applied  to  your  crop. 

Why  not  plant  FILCOAT*  and  give  every 
plant  an  opportunity  to  become  a  premium 
product. 

M.  PCG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFf. 


-FILCOAT- 

FILCOAT  COATED  SEED  DIVISION 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 

FILTROL  CORPORATION 

3250  East  Washington  Boulevard,  Vernon,  California 


inittffs  condui  ted  hearings  in  Washington 
on  weather  legislation  on  Bills  S.5,  S.222 
and  S.798.  Additional  hearings  are 
seheduled  for  this  year.  Already  most 
Western  states  either  have  passed  or  are 
considering  laws  to  govern  rainmaking. 

How  did  farmers  react  in  areas  in 
which  rainmaking  was  in  progess?  Some 
were  for  it.  Some  felt  that  men  were 
tinkering  with  nature.  Some  said  the 
Almighty  would  step  in  and  do  some¬ 
thing  drastic  and  punish  those  who  were 
horning  in  on  His  exclusive  right  to  make 
weather. 

In  the  Yakima  Valley  of  Washington, 
Ben  Klindsworth,  a  wheat  grower  and 
member  of  the  Big  Bend  \V’ater  Develop¬ 
ment  Company,  was  served  with  a  sum¬ 
mons  by  .Attorney  Homer  Splawn.  repre¬ 
senting  Kiutus  Teeumseh,  who  claimed 
his  hay  was  damaged  to  the  tune  of 
.S800.  Teeumseh  was  quoted  as  saying. 
“Rainmaking  should  be  stopped  until  we 
find  out  who  owns  the  clouds  and 
weather  conditions  afifecting  the  Yakima 
V’^alley.  It  should  be  stopp'd  until  these 
‘medicine  men’  can  control  the  efTccts 
of  their  manipulations  of  nature.” 

Long  Distance  Raininaking 

Dr.  Langmuir  in  summing  up  his  find¬ 
ings  on  Project  Cirrus  in  Januaiy,  1952. 
before  the  American  Meteorological  So¬ 
ciety,  spoke  of  the  periodic  seedings  of 
silver  iodide  in  New  Mexico  which  were 
made  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and 


Thursdays  each  week  during  several 
months  in  1951.  This  periodic  seeding 
was  undertaken  so  the  results  could  be 
tabulated  against  the  normal.  Backing 
up  his  belief  that  he  can  affect  many 
weather  conditions  easier  1500  miles  away 
from  the  seeding  stations  than  he  can  at 
30  miles.  Dr.  Langmuir  said;  “It  was 
found  that  heavy  rains  i  after  periodic 
seeding)  on  urred  within  an  area  of  about 
350,000  square  miles,  bounded  approxi¬ 
mately  by  Springfield,  Missouri,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania,  Chattamxiga,  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Milwaukee,  Wisionsin.” 

The  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  through 
its  Chief.  Dr.  Francis  W.  Reichelderfer. 
takes  a  conservative  view  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  making  rain.  The  cloud  seeding 
which  the  Weather  Bureau  did  at  the 
.Army  .Air  Force  .All  5Veather  Project 
n(*ar  Wilmington.  Ohio,  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1948  gave  results  that  were 
inconclusive.  Says  Dr.  Reichelderfer, 
“L’sing  dry  ice  under  certain  special  con¬ 
ditions,  it  is  probable  that  precipitation 
can  be  increased  5  to  lO^’r  in  some  part*; 
of  thi'  countiv  during  the  most  favorable 
season.  If  it  is  used  on  a  day  to  day  basis 
on  whatever  clouds  happ<-n  to  b«-  present, 
the  probable  increase  is  veiy  much  smaller. 
It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say  whether  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  are  p)ossible  using  silver 
iodide.” 

This  summer  a  fanner  will  have  to  let  his 
poi  ketbook  and  the  acuteness  of  his  need 
for  rain  be  his  guide.  He  can  join  together 


with  a  group  of  farmers  and  hire  a 
weather  consultant  which  will  bring  his 
costs  for  hoped-for  rain  as  low  as  /a  tent 
an  acre.  Or  he  can  let  nature  take  its 
course  and  hope  the  rain  clouds  blow  his 
way. 

So  there  seems  to  be  fairly  complete 
agrec'inent  among  all  the  people  in  the 
weather  field  that  given  the  right  condi¬ 
tions  rainfall  can  be  increased,  but  there 
is  no  one  who  is  willing  to  stick  his  neck 
out  to  the  extent  of  making  a  rain  exactly 


A  TYPICAL  summer  thunderstorm  of  the 
type  that  responds  to  cloud  seeding. 


when  and  where  it  is  needed.  But  its  a 
young  science,  less  than  eight  years  old. 
Give  the  rain-makers  time;  in  another 
twenty-five  years  we  may  have  weather 
available  on  order,  F.O.B.  your  state  or 
county. 
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These  YETTER  products 
make  farming  easier. . . 
save  time  and  money 


5p**d  up  your 
plowing  with 

YETTER  DISC 
COULTER-JOINTERS 

Plow  pulls  up  to  40% 
easier  when  Yetter- 
equippedt  Disc  Coulter- Jointer  prevents  loss  of 
plowing  power  because  it  reduces  dirt  friction  on 
moldboard.  You  can  plow  in  1  gear  higher  I 
Curs  and  Covers  Trash,  wet  or  dry,  without 
clogging  plow.  Disc  blade  set  at  just  the  exact 
angle  to  turn,  cut  and  cover  with  natural  slicing 
action.  Trash  deflector  insures  covering.  And  clean 
plowing  kills  corn  borer  I  WHY  WASTE  POWER 
pulling  2  blades  when  you  need  only  one  with  the 
deflector  to  do  a  complete  covering  job.  Single 
disc  blade  has  fewer  moving  parts  .  .  .  costs  less 
for  maintenance.  Write  for  full  information 


r  s  s  ssuauiis  at 


The  YETTER  Mower 


Built  by  a  manufacturer  famous  for  quality  yet  at  a 
rock  b(Htom  price!  Mows  fence  rows.  HeMs.  lawns. 
Heavily  reinforced  blade  cuts  wide  swath  .  .  .  adjustable 
mowing  depth  ...  2  HP  engine.  Stone  sliield  between 
blade  and  operator.  Perfect  bah«oce  makes  it  easy  to 
handle  .  .  .  heavy  rugged  construction  assures  years 
of  satisfaction.  Write  for  full  informatlona 


YETTER 

CONVERTIBLE  CARRIER 


LIFTS  AND  CARRIES  A 
WHOLE  HALF  TON! 

The  capacity  of  a  truck  on  the 
back  of  your  tractor  .  .  .  fur 
less  than  the  cost  of  a  wagon!  Buy  just  what  you  need 
•  .  .  base  frame,  platform,  grain  box  (illustrate*!)  or 
stock  rack.  .Attachments  interchangeable.  One  man 
operation  from  tractor  seat  ~  back  up.  hitch  on.  drive 
off.  Ruggedly  built  from  finest  materials.  Fits  most 
3  point  hitch  tractors.  Write  for  full  laformatloii. 


TARPAULINS 


Only  Yet  ter  has  W  eat  her  • 
lock  Seam!  Wide  hem 
gives  extra  strength. 
Double  stitche*)  with  mil- 
dew-resistant  cord.  RuPt 
proof  grommets.  Treate*! 
to  resist  rot.  No  Paraffin 
• . .  best  commercial  water¬ 
proofing.  Write  .  •  . 
VETTER  MFC.  CO..  ItlllMtt,  MiMir,  Mwsis 


■GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1330’ 


Ar^  You  Planning  A 

LIFE  TIME  FENCE? 

Write  us  fo'  details  on  the  famous  Fc"e:t 
Keelinq  Multiflora  Rose  especia'U  de.elooed 
for  fences.  Tnousands  of  ac'es  safr^actc'  lt 
and  economically  fenced  —  '  Ho'se  Higti  — 
Bull  St-onq  —  Goat  T  qht. 

FORREST  KEELING  NURSERY 

222  Parkway  Rd.  Elsb«rry,  Mo. 


QNE-MAN  SAWMILLTSO: 


TAKE  BELSAW  PORTABLE  SAW- 
.MXi  RKIIT  TO  THE  TREES... 
TIHM  OUT  VALUABLE  LUMBER 

Do  "CustiHn  Sawing”  for  neigh¬ 
bors.  for  local  yards  —  BELSAW 
lasts  ■  lifetime.  No  crew  needed— powered 
with  tractor  or  old  auto  engine.  Thousands 
^  in  use  for  commercial  sawing.  Quickly 
pays  for  itself.  Beginners  get  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  Fast  mechanical  feed, 
positive  top  dogs,  steel  construction, 
safety  features.  Build  a  big-profit 
business.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

IS74  FIELD  BUILDING 

315  WESTPORT  ROAD.  KANSAS  CITY  2.  MO. 


FARM  BOOKS 


Soil  Development,  by  Edieard  H.  Faulk¬ 
ner,  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  $3.00. 
Soil  Development  is  goinp  to  caust*  about 
as  much  high  blood  pressure  among 
orthodox  agronomists  as  did  Faulkner’s 
earlier  hook.  Plozvman’s  Folly. 

Since  writing  his  earlier  hook  in  whic  li 
he  eondemned  the  plow  to  everlasting 
perdition,  Faulkner  has  purchased  a  worn- 
out  fann  near  Elyria.  Ohio.  He  felt  that 
it  wouldn’t  bt'  eorreet  for  the  authc»r  of 
Ploicman's  Folly  to  do  anything  but 
practice  what  he  preai  lied,  so  he  has 
farmed  his  land  without  the  use  of  a 
plow — using  only  a  disc  to  turn  over  the 
top  soil — and  without  the  use  of  lime, 
chemical  fertilizer,  or  animal  manure. 

Faulkner’s  present  hook  describes  his 
findings.  He  claims  that  after  seven  years, 
he  has  proved  that  soil  can  he  uroivn  at 
the  same  time  it  is  made  to  produce  »  rops. 
“I  believe,”  he  says,  “the  work  now  being 
done  will  gradually  bring  this  land  again 
to  a  condition  resembling  its  original  status 
as  of  about  1815  when  settlement  began 
in  this  region.  The  conditions  for  .  .  .  the 
health  of  the  soil  have  been  re-established.” 
He  also  says,  “What  has  happened  on  my 
farm  can  be  brought  about  by  others 
elsewhen*.  I  have  no  ‘drag’  with  Nature.” 

What  Faulkner  claims  to  have  done 
with  his  soil  is  to  change  it  from  land  that 
was  so  tight  it  was  hardly  scarred  by  a 
disc  the  first  year,  into  land  that  can  he 
worked  with  a  man’s  bare  hands.  Prob¬ 
ably  his  most  controversial  theoiy  in  the 
present  book  is  that  no  ehemiial  nor 
animal  fertilizer  need  be  put  on  the  soil 
to  bring  it  into  productivity.  There  is.  he 
feels,  an  abundance  of  the  needed  mineral 
elements  in  the  soil  and  the  suh-soil  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  drawn  to  the  surface  by  the 
plants.  If  the  plant  matter  is  th«-n  turned 
under  to  become  humus,  we  an'  replenish¬ 
ing  the  top  soil  with  the  <  lu‘mi«  als  n«  «'ded 
for  plant  growth.  This,  of  course,  pro¬ 
vided  we  don’t  turn  under  the  plant 
material  too  deeply  with  a  plow. 

Almost  as  though  to  maki-  sure  he  has 
no  allies  at  all,  Faulkner  states  that  he 
disagrees  with  most  of  the  organic  people 
in  that  he  feels  composting  is  a  waste  of 
time. 

Bobby  Bluegill,  by  R.  11*  Fsehmeycr, 
Fisherman  Press,  Oxford.  Ohio,  $l .50. 
Bobby  Blueftill  is  a  di'lightfully  written 
rhildren’s  book  about  a  fish.  Hobby,  his 
590,000  brother  and  sister  bluegills.  about 
their  enemies  the  bass  and  the  blue  her- 
ron.  and  about  the  pond  in  whi(  h  they 
all  lived.  It  is  also  the  story  of  how  Jeriy 
Johnson  and  his  father  manage  the  pond 
in  which  Bobby  and  his  many,  many  rela¬ 
tives  live.  This  part  of  the  stoiy  ti-lls  of 
the  eonseiA'ation  measures  which  the  John- 


CARDINAL  ELEVATORS 

FOR  GREATER  EFFICIENCY 
ON  EVERT  FARM  ELEVATOR  JOR 


«ii  4.  CM*«MCI«  eoiM  mix  <itt  mpitii* 


i  sons  practice  and  how  they  brought  the 
fish  population  into  balance  after  it 
had  become  overpopulated  unth  bluegills. 
Though  written  for  children,  we  suspect 
that  parents,  particularly  those  interested 
in  fishing  or  in  pond  management,  will 
read  the  book  with  pleasure  and  profit, 
too.  Bobby  Bluegill  is  one  of  a  serii's  of 
nature  books  for  small  fry  which  include 
Billy  Bass,  Tommy  Trout,  Freddy  Fox 
Squirrel,  and  others. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR 
BOOKS 

Pork  Production,  by  William  W.  Smith, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  Xeiv  York,  $5.50. 
Rapid  change  in  our  methods  of  feeding 
and  managing  swine  created  the  need  for 
a  new  edition  of  this  book.  The  feeding 
of  Bjo  and  antibiotics,  the  increase  in  our 
knowledgt'  of  the  values  of  pasture  feed¬ 
ing.  new  management  practices  such  as 
produi  tion  registry  work  and  the  use  of 
farrowing  crates  are  all  fully  covered  in 
the  new  I'dition. 

Dr.  Smith  has  made  Pork  Production 
more  readable  hy  simplifying  the  sentence 
structure  and  condensing  the  writing,  and 
it  has  been  made  more  legible  by  the  use 
of  a  bolder  type.  The  size  of  the  hook 
has  been  increased  to  616  pages. 

V eterinary  Guide  for  Farmers,  hy  G. 
II’.  Stamm,  Windsor  Press,  $3.50. 

A  new  edition  of  this  well  received  farm¬ 
ers’  \eterinary  book  is  now  off  the  press. 
One  hundred  new  pages  have  been  added 
to  the  hook,  along  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  new  material. 

One  of  the  new  features  included  in 
the  second  edition  is  a  12-page  diagnosis 
!  chart  of  common  animal  diseases.  This 
chart  ■'ives  the  disease,  the  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mals  affected,  the  age  at  which  animals 
j  are  most  susceptible,  principal  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  geographical  distribution, 
the  seasons  of  the  greatest  oeeuranee,  and 
other  valuable  information  in  detennining 
j  the  nature  of  any  of  the  common  animal 
diseases. 


LML  ENGINEERING 
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BUILDING  A  HIGH  FRODl  CING 
DAIRY  HERD 
(Continued  from  page  47) 

have  fed  each  cow  40  to  50  pounds  of  hay 
silage  a  day  and  20  to  25  pounds  of  hay. 

“Our  feed  mixture  which  runs  about 
12^r  digestible  protein  is  as  follows: 

900  pounds  of  ground  oats 
900  pounds  of  corn  cob  meal 
200  pounds  of  32^^-  molasses  con¬ 
centrate 

25  pounds  of  Pcets  Mineral  Mix 


2025  pounds 

We  stick  pretty  close  to  the  rule  of  one 
pound  of  this  grain  mixture  for  every  four 
pounds  of  milk  the  cow  producr-s.  We  f«-ed 


this  at  milking  time.  The  cattle  have  free 
choice  of  salt.” 

In  March  of  1952  the  Brooks  had  five 
cows  dry  out  of  27  milkers  and  they  plan 
to  allow  a  two  months  rest  period  in  which 
a  cow  is  dry,  between  freshenings. 

The  Brooks  started  testing  in  1946  and 
their  average  milk  production  at  that  time, 
was  9,536  p>ounds  of  milk  and  315  pounds 
of  butterfat.  In  1951,  on  official  test,  their 
average  was  14,1%  pounds  of  milk  and 
504  pounds  of  butterfat.  With  this  kind  of 
production  they  have  no  trouble  selling  all 
their  young  bulls  for  breeding  purposes. 

The  Brooks  have  a  two-word  answer 
when  you  ask  them  how  they  brought  their 
average  up;  it  is,  “good  bulls.” 

Says  H.  J.  Brooks,  “There  is  a  certain 


amount  of  luck  that  goes  with  all  cattle 
breeding  and  I  suppose  we  have  had  our 
share.  We’ve  had  three  bulls  that  came 
from  Sam  Johnson’s  Windy  Shade  Farm  at 
West  Chester,  Ohio.  Johnson  had  a  bull 
that  did  in  two  generations,  for  him,  what 
top  breeders  have  tried  to  do  over  many 
years.  The  bull’s  name  was  Winterthur- 
Posch  Ormsby  Fobes,  Holstein  No.  835919. 
In  his  herd,  which  has  been  in  e.xistence 
10  years,  he  has  had  more  ‘Excellent’ 
daughters  than  any  other  herd  in  Ohio. 
The  bulls  we’ve  bought  from  Johnson  d«*- 
serve  a  good  share  of  the  credit  for  bring¬ 
ing  up  our  herd  production.” 

The  Brooks  always  have  two  or  three 
bulls  that  they  keep  on  the  place,  but  they 
use  artihcial  insemination  when  they  can 


The  Farm  Book  Store 


The  Editors  of  the  Farm  Quarterly,  after  a  careful  selection  of  current 
agricultural  books,  recommend  the  following  to  our  readers. 


Livestock 


$5.50 


Pork  Production — by  W.  IF.  Smith  . . 

.\  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  book  for  the  hoi?  farmer. 

Swine  Production — by  IF.  E.  Cunoll  &  /.  L.  Krider  . $5.75 

.\n  important  new  book  on  producini:  ho^s  and  managing  them. 

Livestock  Health  Encyclopedia — by  Rudolph  Seiden _  $7.50 

.\n  alphabetical  reference  book  on  animal  diseases  and  sanitation. 

Restraint  of  Animals — by  /.  R.  Leahy  6-  P.  Barrow . $3.50 

Line  drawings  and  text  tell  how  to  hold  animals  for  treatment. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  (21st  ed.) — by  F.  B.  Morrison . .  .  .$7.00 

The  authoritative  book  on  livestock  and  jjoultry  feeding. 

Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  IF.  E.  Petersen . $6.00 

.\  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  books  on  dairying. 

.Sheep  Management  and  Diseases — by  H.  G.  Belschner  $10.00 
Written  by  an  .Australian  authority,  this  book  is  for  all  sheep  men. 

Beef  Cattle — by  Roscoe  R.  Snapp  . .  $6.50 

\  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  book  on  beef  production. 
Successful  Poultry  Management — by  M.  A.  lull  .  $5.00 

The  second  edition  of  this  practical  book  on  poultry. 


Farm  Management 


Soil  Development — by  E.  11.  Faulkner  $3.00 

The  author  of  Ploivman’s  Folly  starts  another  controversy. 

Bobby  Bluegill — by  R.  IF.  Eschmeyer  . $1.50 

The  story  of  a  fish  and  his  home,  the  pond,  written  for  children. 

Out  of  the  Earth — by  Louis  Brom field  — $4.00 

Bromfield  writes  of  farming  for  the  farmer. 

Modem  Farm  Management — by  .Indrew  Boss  &  G.  A.  Pond  $6.00 
The  principles  and  application  of  management  to  the  farm. 

Fanil  Work  Simplification — by  L.  M.  Vaughn  &  L.  S.  Haidin..S2.80 
The  application  of  efficiency  studies  to  farm  work. 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm — by  Haydn  S.  Pearson  $4.00 

Subject — how  to  net  $3,000  a  year  on  10  to  12  acres. 

The  Fanner’s  Handbook — by  john  M.  White  .  $4.95 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestoi  k,  and  farm  problems. 

Front  Porch  Farmer — by  Channing  Cope  . $2.75 

Year  ’round  grazing  in  the  south ;  th<-  eas\  way  to  farm. 

Law  on  the  Fami — by  H.  IF.  llannuh  $5.50 

An  excellent  reference  on  the  law  as  it  applies  to  farmers. 


Soil  and  Crops 


Soil  Conditions  and  Plant  Growth — 

by  E.  /.  and  E.  IF.  Russell .  . $8.75 

.\n  English  classic  on  the  chemistry,  structure,  and  life  of  the  soil. 

The  Pasture  Book — by  IF.  R.  Thompson . . . . $3.50 

Revised  edition,  the  8th  since  1949,  of  this  information-packed  book. 
Principles  of  Field  Crop  Production — by  Martin  &  Leonard  $6.00 
new  book  covering  the  growing  of  every  major  farm  crop. 

Forages — edited  by  Hughes,  Heath,  &■  Metcalf^^ . . . $6.75 

32  experts  produce  a  book  that  covers  grass  farming  for  the  nation. 

Colorstrip  Plant  Testkit . . . . . . . $4.00 

.4  compact  accurate  tissue  testing  kit  that  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  Tells  whether  your  crops  arc  getting  enough  nitrogen,  potas¬ 
sium  and  phosphorus  to  make  good  growth  and  produce  high  yields. 
Complete  instructions  come  with  the  kit. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E.  Bear . $4.00 

.4n  understandable  book  on  the  complex  subject  of  fertility. 

Using  and  Managing  Soils — by  A.  F.  Gustafson . . .  $3.20 

Fertility,  rotation,  drainage,  erosion  tillage  are  covered. 

Hunger  Signs  In  Crops — A  Symposium . . . $4.50 

How  to  diagnose  fertility  needs  from  the  plants  themselves. 

Production  of  Field  Crops — by  Hutcheson.  Wolf  Kipps  $5.00 

A  new  edition  makes  this  the  latest  work  on  .American  field  crops. 

Irrigated  Soils — by  Thorne  and  Peterson .  . . $5.00 

The  practice  of  irrigation  and  the  management  of  irrigated  soils. 
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living  in  Ohio  should  add  3Sr  to  price  for  sales  tax.) 
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rises  above  15  degrees. 

So  simple  that  even  ■  child  csn  install  it. 

Can  be  mounted  remotely  away  from  freeser  at  any 
point  by  eitendinf  thermostat  cord. 

It  warns  if  compressor  fails,  belts  are  off,  gas  line 
teaks,  current  is  off  and  of  any  other  mechanical 
failures. 

Operates  on  flashlight  batteries.  Sounds  continuous 
alarm  over  3  days  and  signal  flag  continues  to  show 
OBtil  trouble  is  corrected  and  alarm  is  reset. 

Take  the  food  loss  risk  out  of  your  freeser  today. 

At  all  hardware,  housewares  and  appliance  stores 
or  write  for  information. 
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Better  meals  at 
lower  prices — 
for  months 
to  come! 

I_|AVE  dozens  of  good  meals  always  on  hand. 

*  *  at  a  fraction  of  “store-bought"  prices! 
Here's  a  wonderful  new  book  that  "has  variety 
and  surprise  •  ■  .  excellent  ads  ice  on  freezing 
techniques.  — Farm  (Jxarterty 

MAKING  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  FOOD  FREEZER 

By  MARIE  ARMSTRONG  ESSIPOFF 

1_IERE  are  specific  details  on  the  preparation, 

^  ^  freezing  and  storing  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
meats,  soup  stocks,  fowl  and  pastries — on  stock¬ 
piling  frozen  foods  for  really  long-term  use — on 
simple,  inexpensise  packaging  methods  and  other 
tricks  to  shorten  your  work — on  planning  and 
buying  ahead  to  take  advantage  of  quantity  prices. 
Includes  dozens  of  unusual,  tested  recipes.  You’ll 
like  this  remarkable  book — used  with  your  freezer, 
it'll  save  you  money,  increase  your  cooking  and 
eating  pleasure  a  hundred  per  cent.  310  pages. 

•  Send  only  ,3.00  for  your  cop\'  po-liiald — money  back 
In  10  days  if  not  fully  satUflcl. 

RINEHART  &  COMPANy,  Publisktrs 

Dept.  F-7,  232  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  U,  N.  Y. 

I _ 


bring  in  blood  lines  that  will  help  their 
herd,  shipping  the  semen  by  air  if  the  bull 
is  loeated  in  some  distant  part  of  the  coun- 
tr>’.  They  use  a  loafing  barn,  bringing  the 
cows  into  the  milking  room  for  a  fast 
milking  with  a  milking  machine.  Mastitis 
has  not  been  a  problem  and  the  father 
and  son  team  gives  credit  to  the  loafing 
barn  and  natural  conditions  in  which  the 
cattle  are  handled  for  keeping  it  down. 

In  1952  the  Brooks  were  second  prize 
winners  in  the  Ohio  Dair^-  Herd  Improve- 
'  ment  Production  Efficiency  Award. 

Grades  Can  Be  Built  Up  Too 

nick  George  farms  near  Lancaster. 
Ohio,  on  land  that  looks  as  if  it  might  be 
in  central  Kentucky  because  of  its  rolling 
fields.  His  herd  is  made  up  of  mostly  grade 
cows.  He  is  using  an  artificial  insemination 
program  and  is  a  member  of  the  Central 
Ohio  Breeding  Association.  In  1946  he 
started  with  17  grades  and  one  purebred. 
He  has  bought  five  registered  cattle  of 
several  breeds  since  that  time  and  his  herd 
now  includes  45  animals  that  he  has  raised. 
By  grading  up  and  breeding  his  animals 
to  the  good  sires  that  the  artificial  insemi¬ 
nation  ring  maintains  he  built  his  milk 
from  7,000  pounds  and  288  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  1946  to  9,000  pounds  and  376 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  1949.  He  expects 
his  average  to  be  over  400  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat  this  year  and  close  to  10,000  pounds 
of  milk. 

Probably  no  one  sees  more  cows  milked 
in  a  month  than  a  milk  tester.  Fred  Con¬ 
rad.  a  milk  tester  who  lives  near  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  has  done  a  good  job  of  putting  the 
advantages  of  concentrating  on  building 
up  the  production  of  a  herd  in  a  few 
words.  He  says,  “It  costs  ver\'  little  more 
to  feed  a  high-producing  cow  than  it  docs 
a  poor  one— but  it  costs  a  lot  more  to  heej) 
a  poor  producing  one.” 


I  THE  AUTHOR:  R.  R.  Slarbuck,  wh*  wrote  "Buildin, 
a  Hiiih  Production  Dairy  Herd,"  has  a  farmer's  approach 
i  to  dairvinK.  He  Ifrew  up  on  a  farm  in  Clinton  Counts, 
Ohio,  and  ifraduated  from  Washington  College  in  1917. 
He  farmed  from  191H  to  193U.  then  earned  his  Master's 
decree  in  1932.  He  was  a  County  Aifent  in  two  Ohio 
counties  and  a  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  Rio  Grande 
Colleife  in  Ohio.  Since  1945  he  has  been  Extension 
^  Dairy  Husbandman  at  Ohio  State.  He  is  also  the  Secre- 
I  tary  of  the  Ohio  Dairyman's  Association.  His  short 
courses  on  dairy  injf  held  all  over  Ohio  Ifive  him  a 
chance  to  hear  all  the  hard-luck  stories  as  well  as  the 
tales  of  cows  that  fill  the  milk  pail  twice  at  every  milk- 
inf.  This  Sprinf  he  afain  took  on  the  job  of  huildinf  up 
a  farm  as  well  as  a  dairy  herd  when  he  purchased  a 
farm  in  Madison  County  which  he  operates  with  his 
son-in-law  and  daughter. 
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electric  motor.  Write  for  FREE  Information  TODAY. 
PLEASE  (ive  make  and  model  of  tractor. 
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Del.aval  Separator  Co . 

Dix  .Mfe.  Co. 

Doane  AKriciiltural  Chemical  Co. 
Duplex  .Mill  &  MfK.  Co. 


Ralston  Purina  Co.  .  24 

Rebo  .MfK.  Co.  124 

Red  Poll  Cattle  Club  of  America  104 
Red  Poll  Cattle  Club  of  Ohio, 

Inc.  104 

Reynolds  .Metals  Co.  12 

Rilco  Laminated  Products  08 

Rinehart  &  Co.  134 

Roto-Hoe  &  Sprayer  Co.  108 

Roto  Salt  Co.  134 

Roto-Tiller  Corp.  131! 

Riisticraft  Fence  Co.  .  100 


Karly  &  Daniel  Co. 
Katon  MfK.  Co. 
Kmerol  .MfR.  Co. 


Some  of  the  best  Pajjec  boosters  are  men  who  have 
owned  or  used  other  makes  of  forage^ll^a^^csters  before 
buying  Pa  pecs.  Their  experience  has  proved  that 
Papec  Forage  Harvesters  have  the  features  they  want 
.  .  .  full  52"  width  hay  pick-up  .  .  .  patented  silage 
shelf  .  .  .  adjustable  hay  pick-up  fingers  .  .  .  heavy 
cutting  wheel  .  .  .  adjustable  axles  .  .  .  better  knives 
.  .  .  bigger  wheels  and  tires.  They  have  seen  Papec 
Harvesters  handle  down-and-tangled  crops  which 
other  harvesters  could  not  cut. 

And  they  know  that  pound  for  pound,  Papec  For¬ 
age  Harvesters  cost  less.  See  your  Papec  dealer  or 
send  name  on  margin  of  ad  for  FREE  booklet  giving 
complete  information  on  Papec  Harvesters.  Papec 
Machine  Company,  114  North  Main  Street,  Shorts- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Book  Store 
Farm  Tuuls,  Inc. 

Harr.v  FerKUsnn  Co.,  Inc. 
Filtrol  Corporation 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Ford  Truck  Div. 

Fox  River  Tractor 

R.  L.  FrohriiiK  .Machine  Co. 


SafKard  Division 

Krnest  Schneider  . 

Scott  Farm  Seed  . . 

>Ios.  K.  SeaKram  Co.  . 

Seaman  .Motors  . 

Securit.v  .MIk.  Co. 

Shur-Rane  Corp. 

Sine  Kquipment  Co. 

Skinner  IrriKation  Co. 

Smith  AKricultural  Chemical  Co. 
Spertl-Faraday,  Inc. 

Spohn  .Medical  Co. 

K.  R.  Squibb  &  Co. 

State  of  Florida 
Stark  Bros.  Nurseries 
Stone  .Mountain  (irit  Co. 

Stood.v  Co. 

Sudbur.v  I.aboratorics 


Garden-All  Tractor  Co.  KM) 

(■ardiier  .MfK-  C«-  Ih- 

<!ehl  Bros.  .MfK.  Co.  »3.  120 

Golden  Arrow'  Farm  128 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  li 

A.  D.  Goodwin  &  Son  lOi) 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  2iid  Cover 

Gorman-Rupp  Co.  110,  122 

(iravel.v  .Motor  Plow'  ll.> 

GraziuK  Fields  (Bay  Knd)  124 

Great  Lakes  Steel  Corp.  78 


Tennessee  Corp. 

Tokheim  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Ci>. 
Toro  .MfK.  Co. 


Habco  3IfK.  Co. 

Harian  Publications 
Harrison  Cropsaver  Co. 
Hartzell  Propeller  F'an  Co. 
Hercules  Steel  Products  Co. 
Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc. 
Hickory  Acres  Capon  Farm 
John  W.  Hobbs  Corp. 

H  offco,  Inc. 

IIoK  Annual 

Hotchkiss  Steel  Products 
Hubbard’s  Farms 
H.  D.  Hudson  .MfK.  Co. 


IQ-  F.  S.  Industrial  Chemical  Co. 
Ill;  I'nited  Steel  Fabricators 
|OQ  I'niversal  .MIk.  Co. 

]IQ  I'niversal  .MilkinK  .Machine  Co. 
Jq^  I’niversity  of  Oklahoma  Press 

28 

120  Vitamineral  Products  Co. 

108  Jos.  A.  VoRel  Co. 

05 

,  R.  M.  Wade 
I  WillouKhbys,  Inc. 

Wisconsin  Alumni  Research  . . 

10(i  Wisconsin  .Motor  Corp.  . 

107  Woodbine  Farms  . 

128  Wood  Products  Co.  . 


International  Harvester  Co. 


Jacobsen  MIr.  Co, 
Jacuzzi  Pump  Co. 
Jari  Products  . 


Forrest  KeelinK  Nursery 
Kingr-Wyse,  Inc.  . 


133  Yardley  Plastics  Co, 

134  Vetter  .MIr.  Co. 


Farm  Quarterly,  22  East  12th  St.,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 
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Alto  HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS  .  .  .  CROP  BLOWERS  .  .  .  HAMMER 
MILLS  .  .  .  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  .  .  .  FEED  MIXERS 


0  AS  A  POWER  SCyTHE 
irs  A  DOWNRIGHT 
JOy  TO  USE! 

Tall  weeds,  hay,  brush,  heavy 
^rass  melt  away  in  front  of  your 
ROTOTILLER  —  uithoul  rlog- 
eing!  Cuts  full  30"  wide!  Just 
try  it  aitainst  any  other  sickle  hai 
— even  machines  built  solely  for 
power  scythimt. 


o  CONVERTS  TO  A  POWER 
LAWN  MOWER— 

In  Seconds! 

In  less  than  a  minute  your  ROTO¬ 
TILLER  converts  into  the  finest 
power  lawn  mower  anyone  could 
ask  for!  Cuts  velvet-smooth  23" 
swath!  No  castors  or  overhaim- 
ini<  wheels — leaves  no  untrimmed 
edites ! 


0  POWER  COMPOSTING 
— For  Miracl€$  of  Soil 
Improvement! 

ROTOTILLER’S  patent-pendinn 
Roto-^Iillin^  blades,  easily  mix 
«reen  manure  crops,  weeds,  leaves, 
oritanic  materials  right  into  vour 
.oil!  OVLE  ROTOTILLER  is 
especially  designed  for  Power  Com¬ 
posting. 


O  SEEDBED  PREPARATION  Q  CULTIVATING— With 
— Without  Chaos*  of  Far  Less  Domoje 

Attochment!  Plant  Roots! 

With  ROTOTILLER’S  perfected  ROTOTILLER  gises  you  a  pa 
rotary  tillage  design,  you  prepare  pd  new  wav  of  cultivating 
your  garden  for  planting  in  one  su 

smtph  operation!  >o  more  chani;*  ,  .  .  .u  j* 

ing  from  plow  to  disc  to  harrow  Plant  roots  the  way  ord.narv 

as  with  ordinars  “garden  trac-  and  drag-tooth  cultivators  do ! 

tors!"  18"  wide — you  can  plant  cl 


New  Low-Cost  Wonder  Does  Your 
Toughest  Yard  and  Garden  Jobs 


SPEND  MORE  TIME  RELAXING  WHILE  OTHERS  "BREAK  THEIR  BACKS 
TRyiNG  TO  MATCH  YOUR  BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN  AND  GROUNDS 


CAN  YOU  imagine  employing  the  services 
of  a  skilled  gardener  who  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  work  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  day? 
.•\nd  can  you  further  imagine  that  this  gar¬ 
dener  was  so  energetic  that  he  could  do  the 
work  of  eight  men,  all  at  the  same  time? 

That’s  the  kind  of  “gardener"  you  get  when  you 
own  the  amazing  New  1952  Lightning-Change 
ROTOTILLER!  Here  is  a  simple,  easy-to-operate, 
low-cost  yard  and  garden  machine  that  makes  it 
fun  for  anyone  to  maintain  beautiful  lawns  and 
gardens  without  outside  help.  Here,  in  but  ONE 
machine,  with  simple,  lightning-change  attach¬ 
ments,  is  your  answer  to  leisurely  country  living! 

Now  you  can  have  acres  of  crisp,  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  berries,  fruits  —  lovely  broad  lawns  —  all 
kinds  of  dowers  without  having  to  hire  a  single 
gardener!  Now,  for  the  first  time,  you  can  really 
ENJOY  countr>-  living — for  the  New  1952  Light¬ 
ning-Change  ROTOTILLER  does  up  to  a  day’s 
back-breaking  chores  in  a  single  hour! 

.•\nd  what  more  versatile  machine  can  you  find 
anywhere?  For  the  New  ROTOTILLER  will  cut 
hay  or  brush,  as  well  as  lawns!  It  will  plow  your 
snow  in  the  Winter;  grade  your  new  lawn,  cut 
firewood ;  provide  portable  jjower  for  pumping, 
spraying,  emergency  electricity.  .Vnd  you  can 
usually  pay  for  ROTOTILLER's  entire  cost  from 
the  savings  you  make  in  just  a  few  months! 


o  SNOW  PLOWING— 
GRADING.  LIGHT 
BULLDOZING! 

One  ROTOTILLER  owner  writes  : 
‘T  purchased  a  ROTOTILLER 
and  it  is  the  finest  eciuipment  fur 
home  owner  and  itardener  I  ever 
saw." 


THIS  FREE  BOOK 


Brings  You  the  Whole  Wonderful  Story! 

how  his  ROTOl  ILLKR  ini 


Mail  Coupon  Below 
for  FREE  BOOK 


This  bi«  fitt-paite  t>ook._  “A  Little 
Power  —  A  Lot  of  Lisinjt.’’  was  writ¬ 
ten  for  you  bv  Ed  Robiason,  author 
of  the  famous  “Have-More’’  Plan. 
Ed  is  an  enthasiaslic  RfETOTILLER 
owner.  Hr  briniis  you  the  fasrinatinii 
complete  story  of  how  his  own  RO¬ 
TOTILLER  enables  him  to  keep  sev¬ 
eral  acres  smartly  itroomed  and 
cultivated  in  just  a  few  weekend 
hours. 

Packiiii!  his  fiS-paite  l>ook  full  of 
scoies  of  iiiterestinit  photographs,  Ed 


proves  the  soil,  eliminates  weed-, 
composts  by  machine,  cultisates  gar¬ 
den,  berries  and  fruit,  atid  doe- 
dozens  of  other  outside  jobs.  .\ls,i 
included  are  the  actual,  low-co-t 
delivered  prices,  together  with  the 
name  of  your  nearest  ROTOTILLER 
dealer,  in  case  you’d  like  a  demon¬ 
stration.  .\nd  it’s  alvsolutelv  FREE. 
No  obligation,  what-oeser!  Siiiipl' 
mail  the  coupon. 


Even  if  you've  never  thought  about  getting  a 
“garden  tractor,"  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find 
out  just  what  the  New  1952  Lightning-Change 
ROTOTILLER  ran  really  do  for  you.  Let  us 
send  you  a  FREE  COPY  of  Little  Power — 
.\  Lot  of  Living’’  by  Ed  Robinson,  author  of  the 
famous  “Have- More”  Plan. 


o  CUTS  FIREPLACE  AND 
STOVE  WOOD 
LIKE  BUTTERI 

The  power-saw  attachment  cuts  any 
kind  of  wood  up  to  14"  in  diam¬ 
eter.  In  a  couple  of  hours  you  can 
cut  enough  wood  for  a  month. 


f CM 


SIMPLY  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


ROTOTILLER.  INC. 

DEPT.  97.  TROy.  NEW  VORK 

Plea-e  send  me  FREE  bv  return  mail,  a  copy  of  your  New  68- 
page  Illustrated  BtK)K.  “.A  LITTLE  I*OWER— .\  LOT  OF  LI\'- 
ING!"  by  Ed  Robinson,  author  of  the  famous  ‘’Have  More’’  Plan. 


AloroFuvaKi 


Name 


Address 


DOES  A  WHOLE  DAY’S  WORK  IN  AN  HOUR! 


1  » 

1 

\ 

136 


Here’s  how  N.  G*  Archer  saves  all  he  grows, 
cuts  labor  25%,  produces  better  feed  •  •  • 


®  WRITE  FOR 

LITERATURE 

on  Martin  Systems 
for  conditioning 
and  storing 
your  crops 

Investigate  the  new,  modern 
Martin  methods  of  crop  condi¬ 
tioning  and  storage.  Mail  the 
coupon  below  for  complete 
facts  including  plans  for  the 
conditioning  and  storage  in¬ 
stallation  on  the  Archer  farm 
shown  here.  Learn  how  you  can 
save  all  you  grow,  reduce  labor 
costs,  and  produce  better  feed, 
milk,  and  beef  on  your  farm. 
Mail  coupon  for  full  facts. 


You,  too,  can  solve  your  corn  and  grain  storage 
problems  with  these  modern  baiidings 

"My  corn  wouldn’t  dry  in  my  old-fashioned  cribs  and  I  lost  about  25% 
of  my  crop  from  spoilage  and  rats,”  says  Farmer  N.  G.  Archer,  Lockbourne, 
Ohio.  "I  couldn’t  spend  any  more  time  fooling  around  waiting  for  my  corn 
‘  to  dry  in  the  field — so  I  bought  these  Martin  buildings. 

"We  are  on  a  four-year  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and  grass  and  these  Martin  cribs  let 
us  start  picking  our  corn  early  so  as  not  to  fail  on  wheat  and  grass.  We  are  in  the  beef 
cattle  business  and  to  fail  on  grass  would  put  us  out  of  business. 

"Labor  is  expensive  and  hard  to  get,  too,  and  my  Martin  system  of  mechanical  filling 
and  emptying  saves  me  about  25%  of  my  labor  costs!”  ^ 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

803  Lengvivw  AvcniM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  the  Martin 

□  HI6H  ROUND  CRIR 

□  1110 

□  HAYMAKER 

□  SELF-FEEDING  HAYMAKER  NAME _ 

□  RARN 

□  IMFIEMENT  STORAGE  snntcct 

□  GRAIN  RINS  - 

□  PLANS  FOR  N.  G.  ARCHER 

RUILDINGS  SHOWN  AiOVE  CITY _ 


Minneapolis-Moline 


140  FEWER 
ENGINE  PARTS 


THE  PREFERRED  2~3  PLOW  TR ACTOR., »with  plenty  of  reserve  power/ 


It’s  better  to  have  plenty  of  power,  than  not 
quite  enough  when  you  need  it.  And  the  MM  Z 
has  a  reserve  of  stepped-up  power  for  drawbar, 
belt,  and  pouvr  take-off  uork!  Greater  piston 
displacement  of  206  cubic  inches  helps  boost 
the  power  of  the  Z  to  deliver  approximately 
36  horsepow'er  at  the  belt  and  about  31  horse¬ 
power  at  the  drawbar.  You  have  plenty  of  power 
when  you  need  it  ..  .  MM  economical  power  of 
proved  dependability! 

The  heavy-duty  transmission  of  the  Z  runs 
in  oil  bath  .  .  .  has  5  forward  speeds  from  2.1 
m.p.h.  to  13.1  m.p.h.  and  a  reverse  of  2.2  m.p.h. 
Large  11-38  tires  give  greater  traction  .  .  .  gear 
it  to  the  ground  for  the  roughest,  toughest 
farm  task. 

TAKE  A  LOOK  INSIDE  .  .  . 

...  at  the  roller  bearing  mounted  steering  gear 
that  gives  new  car  handling  ease  ...  at  the 
controlled  cooling  system  which  assures  uniform 
temperature  for  uniform  flow’  of  M  M  economical 
power  ...  at  the  drop-forged  3  bearing  crank¬ 
shaft  ...  at  the  heavy-duty  over-center  tw'in 
d»3C  clutch  .  .  .  note  the  precision  cast  iron 
pistons  with  4  rings  .  .  .  study  .he  full  pressure 
lubrication  system  .  .  .  marvel  at  the  simplicity 
of  the  exclusive  MM  valve  mechanism,  one  of 
the  many  quality  engineered  features  which 
enabled  MM  engineers  to  produce  a  powerful, 
dependable,  economical  engine  with  140  fewer 
moving  parts! 

Your  ‘Z  owner-neighbors’  will  mention  other 
points  of  preference: — the  liberal  use  of  oil  seals 


that  keep  out  dirt  .  .  .  the  safe,  smooth,  com¬ 
fortable  operation  assured  by  adjustable  seat 
and  steering  wheel,  non-slip  platform,  and  con¬ 
veniently  located  controls.  They’ll  mention  the 
high  turbulence  combustion  chambers  which 
cut  fuel  consumption  .  .  .  the  easy  accessibility 
for  the  minimum  servicing  required.  Cylinder 
blocks  cast  in  pairs  with  side  openings  is 
another  outstanding  feature  which  is  a  point 
of  preference  for  the  MM  Vksionlined  Z. 

THERE’S  A  X  TRACTOR  DESIGNED  FOR 
YOUR  TYPE  OF  FARMING 

The  Visioniined  ZAU  has  2  front  wheels  to¬ 
gether  which  by  reversing  have  a  tread  of 
12 ‘8  inches.  Rear  wheel  tread  is  adjustable 
from  54  to  88  inches.  For  narrow  row  crop  the 
Visioniined  ZAN  with  a  single  7.50  x  10  front 
wheel  and  54  to  88  inch  rear  wheel  tread  is  ideal. 
The  standard  tread  Visioniined  ZAS  has  a  47 
inch  front  wheel  tread  with  54  inch  or  59  inch 
rear  wheel  tread.  The  ZAE  has  a  rear  tread  of 
54  to  88  inches  and  a  front  axle  permitting 
adjustment  of  front  wheels  from  56  to  84  inches 
at  4  inch  intervals. 

From  MM  owners  and  from  your  friendly 
MM  dealer  you’ll  want  to  get  complete  facts . . . 
learn  about  all  the  points  of  preference  on  the 
Visioniined  Z  .  .  .  the  satisfaction  of  owning  the 
tractor  that  will  help  you  produce  more  at 
lower  cost!  The  Visioniined  Z  is  geared  to  the 
ground  .  .  .  preferred  for  profitable  production. 
It’s  the  “buy”  that  gets  you  more  for  your 
money. 


\\(  MIVI  FACTORIES  ASSURES  DEPENDABLE  PERFORMANCE  IN  THE  FIELD 


WHEN  THEY  KNOW  THE  INSIDE  FACTS 

PROFIT- WISE  FARMERS  CHOOSE 

THE  ^  VlSIONLINED^ 

»OWER  .  .  .  MM  supplies,  :  ilii  j.  /  H 


UNI-MATIC  POWER  .  .  .  MM  supplies, 
as  optional  equipment  on  its  famous 
Visioniined  tractors,  a  new  hydraulic 
unit  for  raising,  lowering,  and  control¬ 
ling  mounted  and  pull-behind  farm 
implements  while  on  the  go. 
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